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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 


N THE year since the beginning of hostilities in Korea, significant changes, 
both in the structure and in the size of the Canadian labour force, have 
taken place. The changing role of labour in the expansion in civilian and 
defence output during this period is best seen through an examination of the 
principal characteristics of the labour force. A review of the position after a 
year of defence preparations is made possible by the quarterly statement on 
the labour force issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the latest release 
giving data for the week ending June 2, 1951. 


At that date, almost a year after the outbreak of hostilities, the 
civilian labour force had increased by about 100,000 persons. It was esti- 
mated that the total number of persons at work or available for work in June 
totalled 5,332,000. There were two main sources of new workers, immigration 
and the natural growth in population. On the other hand, emigration and the 
expansion of the armed forces have drained off workers from the civilian 
labour force. In the year ending June 1, 1951, immigration to Canada totalled 
104,000, of whom 26,000 were children under the age of 18 years. The natural 
increase in the labour force has been placed at slightly more than 1 per cent, 
or about 60,000 persons per year. The loss through emigration in the past | 
year has been about 15,000 persons and the armed forces (which are not 
included in the above estimate of the labour force) were enlarged from 47,000 
to 82,000 in the year ending July, 1951. 

While labour demand has been strong throughout this period, 
there has been no significant drain on “labour reserves”, such as women and 
older workers. Data on the rate of participation in the labour force, that is, 
the percentage of persons in the labour force in the total population 14 years 
and over, confirm this conclusion. In June, 1951, there were 5,332,000 persons 
in the labour force of a total population of 9,854,000, or 54 per cent. This 
ratio is exactly the same as that for June, 1950. The participation rate for 
males has declined slightly in the past three years, on the basis of figures for 
the month of June each year. The rates were as follows: 1949—85-3 per 
cent; 1950—84-0 per cent and in 1951—83-6 per cent. The most striking 
change by age group has been the steady decline in the proportion of males 
over 65-who are in the labour force. In the past three years, the rate for this 
group has dropped from 44-4 to 39-7 per cent. The comparable percentage 
for females of all age groups are: 1949—24-2; 1950—23°5 and 1951—24:-2. 

Those not in the labour force in June, 1951 were estimated at 
4,522,000 or about 46 per cent of the total population over 14 years of age. 
The main components of this group were housewives (3,169,000); students 
(652,000); retired and voluntarily idle (448,000) and unemployables and 
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older people unable to work (239,000). While year-to-year comparisons 
show little change in the participation rate among these categories, they have 
supplied a large part of the seasonal additions to the labour force. In the 
three-month period from the first of March until June, the labour force 
expanded from 5,172,000 to 5,332,000. Nearly 100,000 of this increase was 
drawn from the above categories. 


Although there has been no evidence of a wider participation in 
the labour force, there has been, however, an increasing utilization of those 
who are available for work. Unemployment has been near the minimum 
possible. In June, the number of employed was nearly 5,250,000, an all-time 
high for that month. This higher level of employment was shared by all 
regions, with the greatest increments in Ontario and Quebec, with additional 
employment in the neighbourhood of 60,000 in each province. By June, when 
the season peak in activity was approaching, there remained a group of some 
85,000 persons who were without iobs and seeking work. This total of persons 
wholly unemployed is about the same as the record low level reached in the 
summer of 1948 and considerably below the six-year post-war average for 
June of 104,000. The post-war peak for that month came in 1950 when it was 
estimated that there were about 140,000 wholly unemployed. Relatively few 
of the 85,000 out of work in June, 1951 have suffered unemployment of long 
duration. Of the total, about one-third had been out of work for less than a 
month, another one-third for less than three months and about 14,000 for 
more than six months. 


Shifts in the industrial distribution of employment have followed 
the changing demand pattern of the past year. With the exception of agri- 
culture, all major industry groups have expanded their working force. Farm 
work, which five years ago constituted 28 per cent of total employment, 
formed less than 20 per cent of the total in June: 1,016,000 persons of all 
occupational status groups. This movement away from the farm assumes 
greater significance when it is noted that a large part of the immigration is 
directed towards agriculture. In the first six months of 1951, about 30 per 
cent of those coming into this country gave farming as their intended 
occupation. 

Among the non-agricultural industries, manufacturing, forestry 
and trade have shown the largest employment increases. The manufacturing 
industries, which have perhaps benefited most of all industries from military 
expenditures and capital expansion programs, now have staffs totalling 
1,374,000. 


IN BRIEF... 


A distinct and widespread rise in Canada’s urban population was 
indicated by the first release of 1951 Census figures. Out of 39 cities and 
towns with a population of 5,000 and over, all but three gained in population 
and some had very pronounced gains. ... Starts on construction of new 
dwelling units in the first six months of this year were down about 9 per cent 
from the same period in 1950.... The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from 187-6 to 188-9 between July 3 and August 1. 
More than one-third of this increase was due to rises in food prices.... The 
index of industrial employment at June 1 was the highest on record: 179-4 
{1939=100).... Gold production in the first six months of 1951 was down 
slightly from the corresponding period in 1951. Production for the half-year 
period amounted to 2,188,986 fine ounces as compared with 2,199,944 fine 
ounces in the like period in 1950. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of September 10, 1951) 


Percentage Change 


from 
Principal Items Date Amount See Bama tiate 
10US | Previous 
Month Veak 
Manpower— 

Total civilian labour force(a)................+5. June 2 5,332,000 - + 8-1 

Parsonsiwath TODA aye. Mos! c. Gettin. otha. June 2 5, 247,000 — + 9-5 

Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... June 2 85, 000 ~ —39-3 

REGISTERED FOR WoRK, N.E.S.— 

Atlan tite: Region. vai sto aeaivtaesteley Miah <iviescleit Aug. 3 14,075 —10-3 —39-8 
Muebecrhegio tenes deem scald itt ine as Aug. 30 34,517 — 2-2] —24-8 
Onitarionte nonin, erates oetacete tereersctel cre ele Aug. 30 38, 752 + 8-2] — 2-8 
EP AUTIO VOL ION pe bete:« aarp sco Oats coheed «she Aug. 30 13,550 —18-0 | —39-8 
IP RCLIGLINCPION sir cathe na cs ce faust aces cae Aug. 30 26, 234 — 1:5 +31-3 

POCA alll regions seh. aoe. Ce eine coeliac Aug. 30 127,128 — 2-2] -—16-2 

Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit.......... Aug. 1 83,889 — 3-1 — 9-3 

Amount of benefit payments....................] July $3,427,834 2-5 | —27-5 

Index of employment (1939=100)............... July 1 183-4 + 1:7) + 7-4 

PTA Ie Ss ClO amas annette ena orciy tec rants ara slope June 19,429 + 4-1] +144-0(b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost................ August 219,473 — —55-5 (b) 
No. of workers involved................00: August 25,272 —60-2 (b) 
INO? of Strikes sewed. eee ar cteninee wen +) teattas August 38 — +51-7 (b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries............. July 1 $50.10 + 1:5] +11-2 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. July 1 $1.18 + 2-0 +13-8 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... July 1 41-7 — 0-5 — 1-9 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.). ............... July 1 $49.29 + 1-5} +11-6 

Cost of living index (av. 1935-39=100).......... Aug. 1 188-9 + 0-7} +12-1 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... July 1 108-7 + 0-5] + 0-4 

Potablabotnancomel (Gir. Mh cues saa k ales May $788, 000, 000 + 2-5] +17-3 

Industrial Production— : 

Total CAV 5 Locdaoo = 00) Semcchaheciahion st. aocnen June 220-8 — 1-2 + 7-5 
ManutAcLuning vette okies ete eae ess June 229-3 — 1-1] + 6:5 
INON-CHITA DIGS Seer oes eno et acts oe June 196-6 — 2-9 + 2-0 
AO ng ol sy a, OR ye ee Cae ee ee June 285-4 + 1-1] +12-4 

Trade— 

LOLGLIRGDELO Wines Ae ae ae ae ste Cheek Wailea. June $905, 000, 000 + 2-2} +10-9 

EIT OUS Sr eeny nn aC cP Aa RTM scare epee aw ia, ove) ote July $374, 500, 000 +19-8 | +47-6 

"iA tere Bias 2 uns Ss Se July $370,800,000 | + 2-9] +42-9 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 


the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 


(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 


for same period previous year. 
(c) Revised Series. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the 


Lasour GAZETTE. 
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LABOUR DAY MESSAGE OF THE 
HON. MILTON F. GREGG, MINISTER OF LABOUR 


Since last Labour Day, the world has experienced a period of grave 
uncertainty. We, of the free nations, have been forced to engage in a major 
defence effort at a time when we would prefer to direct our hopes, our 
moral and material energies, toward the establishment of a free and peaceful 
world. It is our fervent prayer that our efforts will help to avoid another 
World War. 


In carrying out our defence program it is important that we maintain 
our standard of living at the highest possible level. Communism breeds and 
grows under conditions of depression and economic insecurity. It is, there- 
fore, essentiai that we who are nurtured in freedom are not only strong in 
the military sense, but also morally and intellectually, in order to play our 
part in taking the world out of its morass of fear and insecurity. 


There are sacrifices required of all Canadians to fulfil our obligations. 
These sacrifices must be based on a foundation of equality. Labour in the 
past has demonstrated its willingness to undertake its fair share of respon- 
sibility, and it is doing no less now. 


One of our great problems at the moment is inflation. It may seem trite 
to repeat it, but the mounting evidence is inescapable that the surest method 
of combating inflation is by increased production. At the present time, high 
production levels are essential, and the maintenance of these levels will 
require a high degree of labour-management co-operation. It is essential 
that the existing excellent relations between employee and employer groups 
be maintained. The good effects of this co-operation have been demon- 
strated time and time again, and the resulting benefits are shared by all. 

The Canadian labour movement has been quick to recognize the tactics 
of divide and conquer, adopted by those who would destroy free life as we 
know it. 

In the light of these facts, and the excellent record of the Canadian 
labour movement, the people of Canada can indeed be proud that organized 
labour has consistently exhibited a broad and rational approach to the 
problems not only of its own country, but of the world at large. 


LABOUR DAY MESSAGES OF LABOUR LEADERS 


Stressing the threat of Communism to 
world peace, and the need to fight infla- 
tionary forces at home, leaders of Canada’s 
labour organizations asked for controls on 
prices, understanding of the role of labour, 
and increased awareness of problems at 
home, in their annual Labour Day 
messages. 


Percy Bengough, President 
Trades and Labour Congress 


Speaking on behalf of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, President 
Bengough extended greetings to all Cana- 
dians. He traced the significance of 
Labour Day as an institution of long 
standing in Canada, and said that organ- 
ized labour had “strong sentimental and 
kindly feelings for this Day.” 
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Emphasizing labour’s role in the build- 
ing of Canada, Mr. Bengough said: “All 
that can be seen in our cities, our rail- 
roads and highways, our churches, schools, 
universities and hydro developments, all 
that makes modern living possible, is a 
result of applied labour and we look 
forward to the day when we, with the 
rest of the people in this world, can apply 
full labour efforts to constructive pur- 
poses, building only for living improve- 
ments, for bigger, better and happier lives 
without fear of wars, unemployment, sick- 
ness and want.” 

Turning to the world scene, Mr. Bengough 
said that Canadian labour, “have full 
appreciation of their responsibilities to 
their country and all its people, and under- 
stand the real and potent threats existing 


throughout the world today and are pre- 
pared to fight and work at any and all 
times to protect our valued freedoms and 
democratic institutions.” Mr. Bengough 
said that freedom in the world could not 
be safe as long as millions of people were 
“living under inhuman and_ despotic 
dictatorships without any vestige of 
freedom as we understand it.” 

President Bengough said that one of the 
most effective weapons in this struggle was 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, which was actively engaged 
in the fight against Communism. He 
pointed to the role played by the Cana- 
dian labour movement in the ICFTU, and 
said: “Through the medium of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, the fight is being carried on to 
curtail the spread of Communism and all 
other forms of debasing dictatorships. The 
frontiers of fear and want are being pushed 
back and the conditions of the people in 
underprivileged countries are being gradu- 
ally but surely improved. However, we 
must not permit ourselves to be lulled into 
a sense of false security. The imperialist 
aim of Communist dictatorship is a 
definite threat to all people who value 
freedom. The fact that there are 175 
known penal labour camps with over 
fourteen million people in abject slavery 
in the countries behind the so-called Iron 
Curtain compels concern on the part of all 
who seek happiness and freedom. The 
world is too small to ignore the plight of 
the workers in the great underdeveloped 
areas.” 

Reviewing briefly labour’s achievements 
here in Canada, Mr. Bengough pointed to 
the gains “both in number and effective- 
ness” made by his organization during the 
past year. However, he said that “efforts 
to improve our social laws during the past 
years have not been outstanding.” He 
pointed to improvements in old age pension 
regulations, but said that rises in the cost 
of living have “considerably reduced” the 
increases in pensions. He pledged his 
organization to “work and hope for price 
controls and a reduction in the cost of 
living.” 


A. R. Mosher, President 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


Mr. Mosher said that the enjoyment of 
Labour Day “for many years .. . has been 
clouded by the presence or fear of war.” 
He described the fearfulness of war as an 
unsatisfactory and barbarous means of 
settling international differences. “War or 
preparation for war, whether for defence 


or aggression, is a millstone around the 
necks of the workers in their struggle for 
improved living standards,” Mr. Mosher 
said. Because of this, Mr. Mosher urged 
that labour be given “greater recognition 
in the determination of Government policy 
and administration of any war effort in 
which the nation is engaged.” 


Turning to the threat of international 
communism, Mr. Mosher said: “The Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour has no illusions 
regarding the dangers involved should we 
not make adequate provisions for defence 
against Communistic aggression. We know 
from experience how little dependability 
can be placed upon the promises or assur- 
ances of Communists; we also know that 
Communists in Canada are no less a 
menace to our security than those in 
Russia and the countries dominated by 
her. We are, therefore, deeply concerned 
with the fact that far too little con- 
sideration is being given to the necessity 


for the strengthening of our defences 
against propaganda at home.” 
Mr. Mosher reviewed the continued 


trend of inflation in Canada, and said that 
“probably no one condition could provide 
a more fertile soil for subversive activities.” 
The continued rises in the cost of living 
have imposed hardships on many people, 
he said. Comparing the present situation 
to wartime experience, Mr. Mosher noted 
that under price controls, the cost-of-living 
index had only risen 3-6 per cent between 
1941 and 1945. Urging the immediate 
reimposition of controls he said: “Surely 
it is not beyond the wisdom of the Cana- 
dian people to find a true balance between 
the cost of production and distribution and 
the price we pay, and to put into effect 
whatever regulation may be necessary to 
ensure that Labour and Capital, producers 
and consumers, receive an equitable share 
of those necessities of life we can provide 
without unfair or undue profit to any. 

“Labour will not ask for more than its 
fair share of the things it produces, nor 
will it complain about any sacrifice it 
must make to meet a threat of war. It 
does, however, object most strenuously to 
lower standards of living, which are due 
to excessive profits of industry, and the 
failure of the Federal Government to take 
adequate steps to control prices.” 

Mr. Mosher said that the CCL “is 
fighting the battle for Canadian consumers 
generally” in its efforts to have controls 
re-established. He drew attention to the 
joint presentation of the four large labour 
organizations requesting this step (L.G., 
April 1951, p. 448), and suggested that “the 
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policy in this respect 


the views of the Canadian 
” 


unanimity of 
reflected ... 
people as a whole... . 


In conclusion, Mr. Mosher said :— 

“Labour is earning and obtaining recog- 
nition as an important factor in public 
opinion, and it hopes, with the co-operation 
of other Canadian institutions, to make a 
constantly greater contribution toward the 
well-being of the Canadian people.” 


Gérard Picard, President 
Canadian and Catholic 


Confederation of Labour 


Mr. Picard emphasized the tense atmos- 
phere surrounding the world on Labour 
Day 1951. While “prospects for the future 
are not as dark as they were ten years 
ago,” Mr. Picard said, he warned against 
any illusions that world peace was a cer- 
tainty. He warned that discussions of a 
cease-fire in Korea “or the peace negotia- 
tions have not as yet reduced the inter- 
national tension in any way.” 

Because of this tension, the traditional 
Labour Day celebrations are held against 
a background of “the instability and 
insecurity of the times,” he said. “Union 
workers will nevertheless take part in the 
celebration of their annual holiday on the 
first Monday in September, but they will 
be sorry to see that the serene voice of 


the conscience of humanity cannot be 
heard above the disquieting rumours which 
are now arising in the discussions between 
the various countries’ representatives with 
the United Nations.” 

Mr. Picard noted a tendency in the 
world “to. consider war as a necessary 
factor of general prosperity,” and a means 
of avoiding depressed economic cycles. He 
said that this type of thinking also blamed 
the inflationary spirals on demands for 
wages. However, he noted that the workers 
“have no jurisdiction over prices,’ and that 
current wage demands represented an effort 
to maintain purchasing power. Only in 
regions where trade unions are strong is 
this effort successful, Mr. Picard said. He 
strongly attacked “unfair publicity” which 
tended to show “trade union members 
responsible for all the ills of humanity.” 
Mr. Picard pointed out that the workers 
know very well that wage increases corre- 
sponding to the rise in the cost of living 
do not improve their living standard. At 
present, however, they cannot see any other 
way of defending their occupations, their 
families and their right to a living. 

Urging sympathetic understanding for 
labour and its problems, Mr. Picard con- 
cluded: “It is my wish, in closing this 
message, that the celebration of Labour 
Day in 1951 may be crowned with the 
most complete success.” 
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A report on the year’s 


Canadian activities of the Training 
Vocational Branch, which is_ respon- 
Training, sible for administering the 
1950-51 various projects under 


Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing, appears in the annual report of the 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1951. 

The report shows that during the year 
the Training Branch administered Federal 
appropriations totalling $5,670,920. This 
amount was apportioned as follows (revised 
figures) :— 


Youth Training and Student Aid..$ 410,000 


FMD OLVABOLY SA erabe) oid sie piedue orci vio 5.010 /° 8,000 
Veterans Rehabilitation.......... 50,000 
Armed Forces Personnel.........- 60,000 
Unemployed Workers ...........- 350,000 
INO DLOTILICE Sig hale sisi erertolecarays ays jersratecs 480,000 
Vocational Schools Assistance— 

PA TAS Le aware Sita a re ra) aitetege eres laude tn 2,000,000 


Gaitile Re oh wre ateteee eit ierctgye 2,250,000 
Vocational Correspondence Courses 25,000 
Administration and Advisory Bopp 
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Couneiler nes es ieieieeialiacie' siete oka wats 
Gross enrolment in the year was 22,075, 
with enrolment in the various divisions 
as follows:— 


SMOUb be bara 1Na ey eiveayasielete. skoi ale: sein» ole 3,240 
Stati] CHI tel Canes eterete Wi suspei tet fain ere a ay a2 2,591 
SU MERVISOLY (io tele sisi ay1d bere ste sin erst 8,243 
Veterans Rehabilitation ......... 256 
Armed e@HON CER. eRalewclels <a.ehite Shee a 439 
Unemployed Workers ...........: 1,505 
PATIDGOULICES | vier. aidbrelesn nian tle 5,801 


In addition to the above figure, 157,000 
students were enrolled in day and evening 
classes in the regular provincial and 
municipal schools which received Federal 
assistance under the Vocational Schools 
Assistance agreements. : 

From the inception of Federal-provincial 
training in April, 1937, to March 31, 1951, 
gross enrolment in all projects has been 
over 961,000, with payments made by 
the Federal government totalling around 
$75,250,000. 

With the object of making available to 
Canadian citizens at a reasonable charge 
authoritative and up-to-date vocational 
correspondence courses, suited to Canadian 
conditions, the Minister of Labour, in 
March, 1950, was authorized to enter into 
an agreement with any province to provide 
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financial assistance in the promotion of 
such courses. Agreements were signed by 
all provinces except Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland, for a term of five years 
as from April 1, 1951. Benefits under the 
agreements are available to residents of 
these two provinces through the co-opera- 
tion of the other provinces. 

The Department of Youth and Social 
Welfare of Quebec Province has under- 
taken to provide courses in French to 
French-speaking persons in other prov- 
inces, in return for similar action in 
respect of courses in English for English- 
speaking residents of the Province. 

A number of new courses are in 
preparation and nearing completion. These 
include among others: wooden boat build- 
ing, auto body and fender repair, motor 
mechanics, farm mechanics, machine shop, 
sheet metal, welding, carpentry, advanced 
radio and electronics, mechanical drawing, 
and dressmaking. 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 


Advisory Minister of Labour, recently 
Committee released the text of a 
declaration declaration by members of 


on labour- the Advisory Committee on 
management Labour- Management Co- 
co-operation operation. This committee 
is made up of representa- 
tives of labour, management, and the 
Government. 
The text of the declaration is as 
follows :— 


“To meet defence production require- 
ments and at the same time maintain 
present living standards, the manpower 
resources of our nation must be utilized to 
the fullest possible extent. This requires 
the co-operative partnership of manage- 
ment and labour. 

“The key to the continuation of Canada’s 
prosperity, and the most potent weapon 
against inflation, is greater production. By 
the development of good industrial rela- 
tions, which are vital to increased produc- 
tion, both groups will make an outstanding 
contribution to the national welfare. 

“Experience shows that properly organized 
and directed Labour-Management Produc- 
tion Committees have increased pro- 
duction, improved efficiency and created 
an atmosphere of mutual respect and 
confidence. 

“This Committee again records its 
endorsement of the service rendered by 
the Department of Labour of Canada in 
encouraging the establishment of Labour- 
Management Production Committees and 
urges both management and labour to 
support wholeheartedly the Department's 
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efforts in this field and to intensify their 
interest in the development of these 
committees.” 


Order in Council P.C. 3267, 


Amendments of June 21, 1951, authorized 
to UIC a number of amendments 
Regulations to the Unemployment In- 


surance Commission Regu- 
lations, in respect of coverage, contribu- 
tions and benefit, effective July 1. 

A brief summary of the principal 
changes, some of which are applicable to 
married women, appears in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance section of this issue, on 
p. 1270. 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, has 
announced extension of the 


Extension of 
deadline for 


seamen’s time limit for obtaining 
security “regular seamen’s cards” 
cards under the Great Lakes 


Seamen’s Security Regula- 
tions (L.G., May, 1951, p. 626; June, 1951, 
p. 837). 

Until this extension, the Regulations pro- 
vided that no person could be employed 
after August 1, 1951, on a Canadian ship 
operating in the Great Lakes area as 
defined unless in possession of a regular 
seamen’s card. By Order in Council 
PC/3855, dated July 24, 1951, this has 
been extended to the end of 1951. The 
effect of the Order is to permit employ- 
ment until the end of the year of seamen 
who are holders of either an interim 
(white) seamen’s card or a regular (blue) 
seamen’s card. After December 31, the 
present interim card will not be valid. 

Application for Seaman’s Cards shall be 
made to the nearest National Employment 
Office. 

In the event of a seaman losing his card, 
he must immediately report the loss both 
to the master of the ship on which he is 
serving, who must make an entry to this 
effect in the ship’s log, and to the nearest 
National Employment Office. 

A seaman, if he so desires, may place 
his card with the ship’s master for safe- 
keeping, with the understanding that it 
may be returned to him at any time on 
request. 

The Minister explained that the exchange 
of interim cards for regular cards would 
continue as fast as possible and it is 
anticipated that all seamen who have 
applied for cards during the current navi- 
gation season, and to whom the issue of 
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the regular card has been approved, will 
have been supplied with a regular card 
before the opening of navigation in 1952. 


Early in August, the British 


British Government announced that 
Government the Conditions of Employ- 
issues new ment and National Arbitra- 
arbitration tion Order 1305 was to 
order cease being effective on 

August 14. This Order, 


which was introduced as a war measure 
had the effect of making strikes and lock- 
outs virtually illegal. Although the Order 
was introduced as a war measure, it has 
been renewed yearly since the end of the 
war by agreement between groups repre- 
senting Government, trade unions, and 
employers. 

Under the Order, strikes and lockouts 
were forbidden unless twenty-one days’ 
notice had been given to the Minister of 
Labour, and he had taken no steps to 
intervene. Penalties for infringement of 
the Order were fines and imprisonment. 

The Order has been replaced by the 
Industrial Disputes Order, which has none 
of the punitive provisions of Order 1305, 
and restores the legality of strikes and 
lockouts. In addition, an Industrial Dis- 
putes Tribunal has been set up to replace 
the National Arbitration Tribunal. The 
powers of the new Tribunal are more 
limited than those of the National Arbi- 
tration Tribunal, whose awards were 
binding. 

Describing the new Order to the British 
House of Commons, Alfred Robens, Min- 
ister of Labour and National Services 
said: “In the last analysis one cannot stop 
people from striking if they are deter- 
mined to do so, and one cannot stop an 
employer from locking his door and 
throwing the key into the river.” 


Conditions for workers on 


India _ India’s nationalized railroads 
ay eo have progressively improved 
pees during the last few years, 
of railway the Indian Government 
workers 


Information Service reports. 

The railroads, India’s largest national- 
ized undertaking, have today nearly one 
million employees. 

Not only have wages and “dearness” 
allowances been increased, but more uni- 
formity in the pay structure has been 
brought about, thus benefiting workers in 
the lower-paid categories. Hours of work 
have been reduced in many cases, and more 
liberal leave allowed. 

A contributory pension scheme has been 
introduced, in which the Government 
matches the workers’ contributions. 


, 


Just over 3,000,000 pen- 
Britain sioners in Britain will 
increases benefit as a result of recent 
rates of amendments to the National 
retirement Insurance Act. 
pensions As from September. 1, 


1951, the basic rate of 
retirement pension for single men of 70 
and over and single women of 65 and 
over, is raised from 26s. to 30s., and for 
a married couple from 42s. to 50s. per week. 

Men between the age of 65 and 70 and 
women between 60 and 65 as at October 1, 
will be paid at the new rate commencing 
October 1. For others entering this age 
group after that date, the rate will remain 
at 26s. 

Increments to pension offered in reward 
for postponement of retirement beyond the 
minimum pension age (65 for men and 60 
for women) are increased from 2s. to 3s. 
a week for each extra year the insured 
person remains at work. ‘This means, in 
the case of a man who continues at work, 
say, for the full period of five years and 
then retires at 70, that he will receive a 
pension of 45s. If he has a wife who is 
not more than five years younger than 
himself, then their combined pensions will 
be 75s. per week. 

Men and women already on retirement 
may, within a limited period, elect to 
return to work and requalify for incre- 
ments at the new rate. 

To help retirement pensioners who, 
though capable of some work, do not feel 
able to undertake full-time work, the 
amount which a man or woman in receipt 
of a retirement pension can earn without 
affecting the amount of pension is raised 
from 20s. to 40s. 


A saving of some £25 
million in National Health 
Service expenditure over a 
twelve-month period is 
expected as a result of the 
British Government’s deci- 
sion to make a charge for 
dental work and optical services. 

In the case of dental services, a charge 
is to be made for dentures equal to about 
half the cost. This will range from £2 to 
£4 5s. Od. Extractions and conservation 
work will continue to be free as at present. 

In the opthalmie service, the charge will 
also represent about half the cost. An 
insured person will now pay a charge of 
10s. for each lens plus the actual cost of 
the spectacle frame. The charge for each 
pair of spectacles will range from about 
23s. to 35s. according to the type of frame 
selected by the patient. For the popular 


British 
must pay 
part cost of 
glasses and 
dentures 
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type of plastic frame the total charge will 
be 27s. 5d. There is no charge for testing 
sight, nor is there a charge of any kind 
for children’s glasses. 

In announcing the Government’s deci- 
sion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, said that while it 
was reasonable to allow a slight increase 
in expenditure on health—some £7 million 
over the previous year—it was also neces- 
sary in view of the general financial 
position, the proposed increase in the rate 
of pensions, and the higher expenditure 
on hospital services, to impose a _ limit 
and accept that some charges must be 
made. “We think that in this we have 
struck a fair balance between one item of 
social service and another,” he said. “The 
charges will not normally fall on those who 
are seriously ill, such as hospital patients. 
They apply where there is least danger of 
hardship and perhaps more danger of abuse 
than anywhere else in the Health Service.” 


Among the foremost of 
ACWA trade unions on this con- 
health tinent in establishing special 
centre services for its membership, 
established the Amalgamated Clothing 
in New York Workers of America has now 


added to its record in this 
respect with the opening of the Sidney 
Hillman Health Centre, in the heart of 
New York City’s clothing industry. 
Established jointly by the New York 
Joint Board of the ACWA and the New 
York Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange, 
Inc., the centre will provide medical ser- 
vices to approximately 40,000 clothing 
workers in the New York area. 
At the dedication ceremony on April 14, 
a plaque was unveiled to the memory of 
the Amalgamated’s late president, Sidney 


‘ Hillman, through whose vision the centre 


has become a reality. 

Following the ceremony, ACWA president 
Louis Hollander announced the appropria- 
tion of an amount of $250,000 for the 
inauguration of a research program in 
cardio-vascular disease and arthritis. 


A recent study by Princeton 


Princeton University of a number of 
study of sickness benefit plans con- 
sickness cludes that these plans can 
benefit be operated successfully 
programs through the medium of 


collective bargaining. 

The survey, The Operation of Sickness 
Benefit Plans in Collective Bargaining, 
was prepared by the Industrial Relations 
Section at Princeton University. 

The aims of the University in under- 
taking the research were to survey and 
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analyse a representative group of negoti- 
ated plans with regard to three aspects of 
such plans. These included financial 
arrangements and experience, administra- 
tive procedures and problems, and the 
adequacy of benefits relative to needs and 
cost, as far as available data permitted. 

The successful operation of the plans 
studied, the report comments, was primarily 
due to two factors: “the conscientiousness 
and ability of those responsible for the 
plans’ administration and the generally 
favourable economic conditions which pre- 
vailed during the period in which the plans 
have operated.” 

The unions, in most cases, have borne 
the main responsibility for administration, 
employer participation depending in large 
measure on the background of union- 
management relations in particular indus- 
tries. On the other hand, under some 
plans employers execute most of the 
administrative functions. In such instances, 
the unions have not demanded greater 
representation because “they have not felt 
it worthwhile to do so or because of 
insufficient bargaining strength.” 

Objective and impartial administration 
have been insisted upon by both manage- 
ment and unions, the report states. Union 
representatives were found to be “extremely 
conservative when acting as trustees or 
directors of the various plans.” 

Prevailing favourable economic condi- 
tions have done much towards the plans’ 
success through the rapid building up of 
reserves which protect the stability of both 
funded and non-funded plans which do not 
maintain reserves. 

“Surprisingly few” administrative prob- 
lems were found in the plans studied, 
the report comments. Those of any 
importance included employers’ carelessness 
in remitting insurance contributions and in 
returning claim forms and maintaining 
personnel records, malingering by a few 
employees and maintaining employee 
understanding of benefit provisions and 
claim procedures. 

Less encouraging, however, is the fact 
that “few union or employer representa- 
tives have thought through clearly their 
objectives with respect to the programs.” 
Union leaders often approach negotiation 
of pension plans with the same attitude 
as they would other bargaining issues. 
“They tend to utilize the favourable experi- 
ence of their plans,” states the report, “to 
get ‘more’, without giving careful and 
detailed Gonsideration to the particular 
areas where their plans are weakest.” 

In most: cases, adds the author, employers 
are primarily interested “in working out 
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arrangements which will ensure continua- 
tion of amicable relations with the union 
and at the same time minimize the 
expenditure of health insurance.” 

The main weakness in adequacy of 
benefits provided under .the plans, the 
study revealed, is the absence in most 
cases of comprehensive medical care to 
supplement the cash benefits paid. With 
certain exceptions, the plans in question 
do not meet the need for therapeutic and 
preventive care. Moreover, they generally 
do not cover dependents for surgical or 
other types of medical care other than 
hospitalization. 

The ten programs selected for study 
were those of the Upholsterers Interna- 
tional Union, American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, United Hatters, Cap, and 
Millinery Workers, Textile Workers Union 
of America, New York Hotel Trades 
Council and Hotel Association Insurance 
Fund, Local 89 of the Hotel and Restaurant 
and Bartenders Union, Local 28 of the 
Sheet Metal Workers and Local 381 of the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. 


The number of married 


Marital women in the United States 
status of labour force has_ steadily 
women increased during the last 
workers decade. 

in U.S. In March, 1950, about 25 


per cent of all married 
women were in the labour force, com- 
pared with 17 per cent in 1940, according 
to a recent report of the United States 
Census Bureau. 

By 1949, it shows, there were more 
married than single women workers. In 
1950, the trend toward increased employ- 
ment of married women was even more 
apparent; of nearly 18 million women in 
the labour force in March, 1950, 52 per 
cent were married, 16 per cent widowed 
or divorced, and 82 per cent were single. 


’ 


The quarterly _ statistical 
Quarterly report of the Australian 
summary of Bureau of Census and 
Australian Statistics has recently been 
statistics released. The report con- 

tains data on wages, prices 
and other information for the period 


ending December 31, 1950. 

In the section of the quarterly devoted 
to employment, unemployment and wages, 
the report shows a total trade union 
membership for 1949 of 1,520,914, as com- 


—— 


pared to 915,470 in 1939. The increase in 
membership between 1939 and 1949 has 
been a steady one. 

Unemployment among trade unionists 
dropped from 9-7 per cent in 1939 to 0°8 
per cent in 1950. The decline in unem- 
ployment among trade union members has 
been general since 1939, and with the 
exception of the third quarter for 1949 
has been one per cent or less. The 
increase in 1949 is attributed by the report 
to the coal-mining dispute of that year, 
when many workers, not directly involved 
in the dispute were idle because of its 
effects. 

During the benefit year 1949-50, unem- 
ployment benefits were paid to a total of 
52,231 persons. This compared with bene- 
fits paid to 6,294 persons, in the 1948-49 
year. For the first quarter of 1950-51, 
benefits were paid to 882 persons. Sickness: 
benefits were paid to a total of 50,486 
persons in 1949-50. This was an increase 
over the total of 42,241 persons receiving 
benefits in 1948-49. During the first. 
quarter of 1950-51, benefits were paid to 
14,110 persons. 

The steady increase in the number of 
wage and salary earners since 1939 con- 
tinued in 1950. In December 1950, there 
were 2,595,000 wage and salary earners in 
Australia as compared to 1,700,000 in July 
1939, and 2,546,000 in June 1950. 

In 1950, there were 1,276 industrial. 
disputes involving 431,701 persons in 9,122: 
establishments. These disputes involved 
the loss of 2,062,888 working days, and an 
estimated loss in wages of £4,166,418. There 
was a considerable increase in number of 
strikes, number of persons involved, 
number of establishments, number of work- 
ing days, and estimated wage loss over the 
previous year. 

At December 31, 1950, the average normal 
weekly wage for adult males in Australia 
was 205s. 6d. This compared with 172s. 
10d. at March 31, 1950. The awverage 
hourly wage for all industrial groups exclud- 
ing agriculture and shipping was 5s.; and 
the average work week was 39:96 hours. 
The average weekly total wages paid in 
1949-50 were over 22 million pounds, as 
compared to 19-4 million pounds in 1948- 
49. The average at December 31, 1950 
(two quarters) was 26-9 million pounds. 

The Australian price indices for six 
capital cities are computed on the basis 
of the years 1923-27 equal 1000. The food 
and groceries index stood at 1,689 at the 
end of the December 1950 quarter, as 
compared to 1,429 at the end of the same 
period in 1949, and 1,582 at the end of 
the September 1950 quarter. The housing 


index, computed for four and five room 
houses rose from 984 in the March 1950 
quarter to 989 at December 31, 1950. The 
“all items index” has increased steadily 
since 1939, and at the end of the December 
quarter was 1,643 as against 1,534 in June, 
and 1,572 in September. 

(A summary of the previous report 
appeared in the December 1950 Lasour 
GAZETTE, pp. 2005-6.) 


The shortage of engineers 
in Canada’s expanding in- 
dustries may be partially 
relieved by carefully selected 
professional and_ technical 
personnel from Europe, 
according to Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour. 

A government-sponsored two-member 
Canadian mission to Europe had recently 
completed interviewing prospective appli- 
cants, stated the Minister. 

The members of the mission were Dr. 
L. Austin Wright, General Secretary of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, and 
George M. Morrison, Chief of the Execu- 
tive and Professional Division of the 
National Employment Service. 

The mission interviewed applicants both 
in England and on the Continent. On 
the Continent the two-man mission had 
been particularly interested in professional 
engineers among refugees who had escaped 
from tJIron Curtain countries. These 
refugee candidates were put forward by 
the International Refugee Organization. 
Some Italian, French, German, and Dutch 
nationals brought forward by Canadian 
Immigration authorities were also inter- 
viewed. — 

In England, 2,100 replies to advertise- 
ments were received and of this number, 
about 300 were called for interviews. 
Approximately 75 per cent of those inter- 
viewed expressed definite intentions of 
coming to Canada, and therefore may be 
expected to reach this country eventually. 
Unfortunately, no great numbers of these 
exceptionally well qualified applicants were 
immediately available due to the necessity 
of having to wind up their domestic affairs 
in the United Kingdom, and owing to 
difficulties in obtaining passage. 

In reporting on the work of the mission 
on the Continent, Dr. Wright stated that 
they were seeking top-grade engineers of 
all categories who were university graduates 
with engineering degrees and some years 
of practical work. They were also required 
to have a sufficient command of English 
to work in that language and be able to fit 
themselves into the conditions of Canadian 
industry. 


Partial relief 
of shortage 
of engineers 
seen likely 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF FREE 


TRADE UNIONS AT MILAN 


Representatives of labour in 47 countries gathered at Milan in 
July for the second world congress of the International Con- 


federation of Free Trade Unions. 


In addition to the objective 


of better conditions and standards for labour, the delegates 
sought ways of maintaining and strengthening free trade unionism 
against Communism and other forms of totalitarianism, and 
of fostering the growth of free trade unions in underdeveloped 


countries. 


This second world congress of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions took place in Milan, Italy, from 
July 4 to 12, 1951. 

The ICFTU was formed and held 
its first conference in November and 
December, 1949 (L.G., Feb., 1950, pp. 172- 
182). It had been preceded in the post-war 
international trade union sphere by another 
organization, the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, which had been founded in 
1945 and had comprised labour organiza- 
tions in the Soviet Union and other 
Communist countries as well as most of 
the important national labour bodies in 
the democratic countries. (The American 
Federation of Labour and the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada were notable 
exceptions.) 

After a while it became apparent that 
the Communist and democratic unions 
were unable to work together. Accordingly 
the democratic unions early in 1949 with- 
drew from the WFTU, charging that it 
was operating as a Communist propa- 
ganda agency (L.G., March, 1949, p. 251). 

In forming a new international federa- 
tion, the democratic unions emphasized that 
it should be an organization of “free” trade 
unions, namely of those which were inde- 
pendent entities and not merely govern- 
ment-dominated organizations. A strong 
line of opposition was adopted towards 
any form of totalitarianism, whether 
Communist or Fascist. 

In a manifesto, the ICFTU at its first 
conference, declared its objectives to be:— 

1. Bread: economic security and social 
justice for all; 


2. Freedom: through economic and 
political democracy ; 
3. Peace: with liberty, justice and 


dignity for all. 


It was recognized to be important that 
Jabour unions in various regions of the 
world should have scope to work out their 
own special problems, and accordingly 
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provision was made in the constitution of 
the ICFTU for the formation of regional 
organizations. Provision was also made 
for a full-time secretariat, to carry forward 
the plans and programs developed at the 
conference, and for periodic meetings both 
of the 19-member executive board and of 
the general council comprising representa- 
tives of each affiliated organization. 

The function of the Milan Conference 
was to review the progress made by the 
ICFTU during its first 19 months of 
existence, and to make plans for future 
activities. 

The Conference brought together 188 
delegates from 56 organizations in 47 
countries representing a membership of 
47,658,325. Not all the member bodies of 
the ICFTU attended the Milan meeting, 
however, and it was reported that the 
actual strength of the ICFTU was higher, 
comprising 77 organizations from 59 coun- 
tries with a total membership exceeding 
524 millions. More than half of these 
national bodies were formerly. attached to 
the Communist-dominated WFTU. 

Canadian labour was represented as 
follows at the Milan meeting :— 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
—Claude Jodoin, Vice-President; James A. 
Whitebone, Vice-President; and Frank 
Chafe, district representative of the TLC 
in Newfoundland. 

Canadian Congress of  Labour—Pat 
Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer; 8S. Barrett, 
Member of Executive Board; and J. E. 
McGuire, Member of Executive Board. 

Canadian delegates to the Conference 
were represented on committees as follows: 
Credentials Committee, P. Conroy; Eco- 
nomic, Social and Political Committee, 
F. Chafe; Resolutions Committee, J. A. 


Whitebone; Organization, Finance and 
Constitution Committee, S. Barrett; 
Regional Organization Committee, C. 


Jodoin (Chairman); Education and Pub- 
licity Committee, J. E. McGuire. 


Opening of Congress 


Delegates to the Conference were 
welcomed by Giulio Pastore, General 
Secretary of the Confederazione Italiana 
Sindacati Lavatori, by the Mayor of 
Milan, and by the Italian Minister of 
Labour and Social Security, Mr. Marazza. 

The opening address of the President of 
the ICFTU, Paul Finet, was noteworthy 
for its summing up of the difficult position 
in which labour finds itself today—still 
seeking to secure better working conditions 
from employers, but confronted by the new 
menace of totalitarianism. 

At the outset, Mr. Finet called on the 
delegates to stand in silence for one minute 
in memory of Ernest Bevin and other 
labour leaders who had died since the last 
Congress. 

He declared that since the London meet- 
ing the ICFTU had successfully set up its 
administrative machinery and had made 
considerable progress in pursuit of its 
objectives. 

“We are today,” he said “in the most 
difficult situation known to the trade union 
movement throughout its history. For 
many years, the position of the workers 
was a simple one: they had to fight against 
their exploitation by those who had control 
over the means of production and the 
markets; they had to fight against the 


hegemony of the propertied classes, which 
often amounted to tyranny. It was a clear- 
cut situation. 
“Undoubtedly, they still have to fight 
today for recognition of their right to 
decent standards of living, bringing release 


from privation and poverty. But in 
putting forward their demands they are 
confronted with ideologies which, whilst 
claiming to have common aims, are in 
fact contradictory in their philosophy, 
their principles and methods. On the one 
hand, there is democracy and on the other 
hand, totalitarianism. 


“The first ideal,’ Mr. Finet continued, 
‘Is characterized by confidence in man’s 
qualities of judgment and discernment and 
in his personal will to work for the 
improvement of his own condition. It 
aims at maintaining the greatest number 
of individual freedoms, allowing men to 
choose their way of thinking and to 
express themselves freely. It grants men 
the right to choose the people entrusted 
with the direction of the nation’s affairs, 
to judge their actions and, if need be, to 
put them out of office. This is the ideal 
to which the ICFTU intends to remain 
faithful. 

“The other ideology considers man only 
as a social or economic unit, and aims 
at subjecting the lives of men to the 
edicts of political or technical oligarchies, 
without affording nations or individuals 
the possibility of expressing their opinion. 
It recognizes as the supreme law only 
the will of the leader or the dictator, 
and is prepared to smash mercilessly, 


Pat Conroy, MBE, secretary-treasurer of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour (left), 
photographed at a meeting of the 
credentials committee at the ICFTU con- 
ference, Milan. 


if necessary by means of physical lqui- 
dation, any attempt at what it con- 
siders to be a crime of lese-majeste 
against the leader, who is elevated to the 
status of a deity. Furthermore, it does 
not hesitate to have recourse to violence, 
either individual or collective, to impose 
the dogma proclaimed by oracles who, 
under the guise of proletarian dictatorship 
and the so-called peoples’ democracy, 
exercise in fact a personal dictatorship more 
powerful and relentless than that wielded 
by the great potentates of history. 

“From the struggle between these two 
ideologies spring the difficulties and dis- 
turbances we know today. If the world at 
the present time is in the grip of war, 
threatened by a new world catastrophe 
which would destroy all the benefits a thou- 
sand years of civilization have conferred 
upon us, it is solely because Communist 
totalitarianism aims at perpetuating a state 
of disturbance which it considers favour- 
able to the expansion of its ideology.” 

While the free trade union movement 
had chosen its position, Mr. Finet con- 
tinued, “the choice imposed urgent duties 
—that of guarding against the democracies’ 
defence effort being used as a pretext for 
social reaction, and that of seeing to it 
that the present situation does not afford 
the opportunity for a re-birth of the worst 
sort of imperialism, which ensures its 
supremacy by abusing the weakness of 
others.” 


Progress Report by General Secretary 


The General Secretary of the ICFTU, 
J. H. Oldenbroek, submitted to the dele- 
gates a 140-page printed report, outlining 
the activities of the Confederation since its 
foundation. 


The report noted that between the first 
two full conferences of the ICFTU, the 
Executive Board held three sessions; three 
meetings were also held of the Board’s 
9-member emergency committee. The 
Council did not meet, Mr. Oldenbroek’s 
report stated, in view of the second con- 
ference being convened earlier than had 
been anticipated. 


Steps were taken towards the establish- 
ment of regional organizations. Regional 
secretariats were established in Europe, the 
inter-American region, and Asia, and a 
beginning was made in Africa. Trade 
union missions were sent to several 
countries. 

The Confederation established relations 
with three major inter-governmental organ- 
izations forming part of the United Nations 
machinery—the ILO, the Economic and 
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Social Council, and UNESCO, and made 
effective representations to them on a 
variety of subjects. 

The Confederation began publication of 
three periodicals, the Information Bulletin, 
Free Labour World, and Spotlight, the 
latter being designed to give information 
on conditions in dictatorship countries. 
Use was also made of pamphlets, posters, 
newspaper and radio publicity and films. 
A start was made in the Confederation’s 
education program, by means of a confer- 
ence, summer schools, and the commence- 
ment of work on the preparation of various 
kinds of study materials. 

By March 1951 the staff of the secre- 
tariat totalled about 50, according to the 
report. 

Numerous speakers took part in the 
debate on Mr. Oldenbroek’s report. There 
was general praise for the progress so far 
achieved by the ICFTU, and particular 
reference to its role in connection with the 
needs of underdeveloped countries. 

Speakers from such countries as Pakistan, 
India, Malaya, and the West Indies 
reaffirmed the great hope which the ICFTU 
represents for the peoples of their coun- 
tries, and appealed to labour in the 
industrialized countries to continue to help 
and advise them in the organization of 
their trade unions and the improvement 
of the living conditions of their peoples. 
They laid great stress on the positive 
aspect which the fight against Communism 
must assume in these countries if it is to 
be really effective. They spoke highly of 
the role already played by the ICFTU in 
the underdeveloped countries and asked 
that it should concentrate its efforts in the 
immediate future on those regions particu- 
larly threatened by the present world 
crisis. 

Wang Chung, a trade unionist, recently 
escaped from the Communist regime in 
China, described how living and working 
conditions had worsened since the Com- 
munists took over control. “Hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese workers,’ he stated, 
“bitterly disillusioned by these experiences, 
have now joined the resistance movement.” 

H. Shastri, of the Indian National Trades 
Union Congress, called attention to the 
improvement in relations between the East 
and the West since the removal of colonial 
status from Eastern countries. 

Participating in the debate, Claude 
Jodoin, Vice-President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, praised the 
“oreat strides” made by the Confederation, 
and emphasized the needs of the future. 

“We will be satisfied only when all 
workers are organized within the ranks of 


Spectacular Mass Meeting 
at EICFTU World Congress 


A spectacular feature of the Second 
World Congress of Free Trade Unious 
was a mass meeting in the great 
square in front of Milan Cathedral. 
An estimated 100,000 to 150,000 per- 
sons from Milan and other centres, 
crowded into the square and surround- 
ing streets to learn of the work of the 
ICFTU from its leaders and from trade 
union delegates from all over the world. 
The photo at right shows Paul Finet, 
ICFTU president, at the speakers’ plat- 
form; below, part of the immense 
crowd, with Milan Cathedral in the 
background. 


organizations affiliated to the ICFTU,” he 
said. “We want the workers of the world 
to be free, independent from pressure from 
any government, at liberty to criticize their 
governments any time it is deemed neces- 
sary to the benefit of the working class.” 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


Role of ICFTU 


Three statements were placed before 
the Conference for debate dealing with 
the role of free labour in the present 
international situation. The first, by 
George Meany, was presented jointly by 
AFL and CIO delegates. The other two 
were by Leon Jouhaux, of the French CGT 
—Force Ouvriére, and Sir Vincent Tewsen 
of the British Trades Union Congress. 

Debate on these three statements helped 
to create a common understanding of the 
outlook on world affairs of trade unionists 
from many countries. 

While the three papers varied in 
emphasis and in detail, all were strongly 
anti-totalitarian in character, and _ all 
pointed to the need for an improvement 
in workers’ living standards, particularly in 
anderdeveloped countries, as a basic weapon 
against Communism. 

The United States paper was entitled 
“The Aims of Free Trade Unionism and its 
Struggle Against the Totalitarian Menace”. 
It discussed the rise of totalitarianism, 
asserting that the failure of industry and 
governments to concern themselves suffi- 
ciently with the welfare of the people had 
played into the hands of demagogues who 
posed as the champions of labour. It then 
described the evil features of dictatorship, 
its terrorist methods, and its suspension of 
democratic rights. 

It pointed out that “every totalitarian 
regime aims at the total destruction of 
_free trade unionism,” and that “forced 
labour, now spreading on a dangerous scale 
within the huge totalitarian empire, con- 
stitutes a most serious threat to the 
standards of life and labour won by the 
trade unions through many years of 
determined struggle.” 

Arguing, therefore, that free trade unions 
have the greatest stake in the struggle 
against totalitarianism, the United States 
statement called on the free trade union 
movement in every country to “set the 
pace in defending, strengthening, and 
expanding democratic rights and liberties, 
in the promotion of social justice, security 
and welfare, in the abolition of all dis- 
crimination, in the advancement of labour’s 
rights and voice in the economic life of 
the nation and in the elimination of every 
vestige of colonialism and imperialism.” 
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While advocating that unions do every- 
thing in their power to commit their 
governments to the advancement of such 
aims, the statement added that “free trade 
unions must under no_ circumstances 
surrender or weaken their own role as 
independent voluntary organizations in a 
free society.” | 

The statement also stressed the world- 
wide nature of the struggle, and the need 
for co-operation and joint action hy the 
free trade unions of the world. 

Mr. Jouhaux’ statement declared that the 
present international crisis “is in essence 
and origin dominated by the confusion in 
international and economic life.” 

Stressing the need to “spare humanity 
the trial of a third world war,” he ruled 
out “the trap of the so-called policy of 
‘appeasement’,” and declared that “the 
improvement of the workers’ conditions is 
the primary guarantee of peace.” 

He called on democratic nations, to 
develop, both nationally and internation- 
ally, a spirit of social consciousness, and to 
return to “the collective economic systems 
which were one of the factors contributing 
to victory” in both world wars. More 
specifically, he advocated the organization, 
through the United Nations, of an inter- 
national allocation of raw materials. 

The French labour leader also insisted 
that governments strike a balance between 
rearmament requirements and the need to 
improve the workers’ living standards. 

Sir Vincent Tewsen’s statement empha- 
sized the need to develop the regional 
machinery of the ICFTU, so as to 
strengthen the trade union movement in 
underdeveloped countries. 

“This is one of the basic conditions of 
permanent peace,” Sir Vincent declared. 
“A strong trade union movement is one 
of the principal instruments that can be 
used, as it has been used in the past, to 
build up institutions of free citizenship and 
advance the progress of democracy.” 

Stressing the desire of the common people 
of the world for peace, and the importance 
of their being free to influence govern- 
ments in this regard, he said: “Their 
strength ‘is greatest when they are united 
in voluntary trade union organizations 
which can powerfully influence the policies 
of governments. Such is the position in 
countries where democracy prevails, but 
in dictatorship countries the position is 
reversed. That is why there is such an 
inherent danger of war in the dictatorship 
countries where the people have no 
recourse to freedom of association or any 
democratic process of government by the 
people.” 


Claude Jodoin, of the 


vice-president 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 


who was named chairman of _ the 
committee on regional organization at 


the ICFTU conference. 


Sir Vincent said that free trade unionists 
should press governments to co-ordinate 
their economic activities so as to bring 
about higher living standards, particularly 
for the underdeveloped countries, work- 
ing through international agencies where 
feasible. 


Totalitarianism 


After considerable discussion, the Con- 
ference adopted a resolution setting forth 
its stand against totalitarianism. 

The resolution attacked particularly the 
Soviet Union, which, it declared, 

... in its thirty-four years of dictator- 
ship has become a_ society where the 
citizen is oppressed in the name _ of 
freedom, where the workers are exploited 
in the name of socialism, where poverty 
is rampant while the ruling bureaucracy 
becomes even more enriched, where peace 
means war, and democracy means tyranny. 
Mockery is made of reason and propa- 
ganda is substituted for conscience. 
However the resolution also named Spain, 

Argentina, Venezuela, Poland and Czecho- 

slovakia, and said that in these and “many 

other countries” workers’ rights had been 
destroyed. 

(In the debate on the resolution Pat 
Conroy urged that Yugoslavia be among 
the countries specifically named. He .said 


that there seemed to be among the 
democratic governments a tacit acceptance 
of a “twilight zone” between totalitarianism 
and freedom. As a result, loans had been 
made to Peron, Franco and Tito. He 
charged that there was no freedom in 
Yugoslavia, and that the ICFTU should 
recognize this fact. Yugoslavia might be 
praised for having broken its ties with 
Russia, but guarantees should be demanded 
from Tito of freedom for trade unions in 
Yugoslavia.) 

The resolution described various hostile 
moves by the Soviet Union. It then 
continued :— 

It is suggested in some quarters that we 
ally ourselves with little fascists in order 
better to oppose Communism. This allega- 
tion can be absolutely rejected.. Dictators, 
however violent their anti-communism, are 
not assets in this struggle of the com- 
munity of free nations. There should be 
no association with either Franco, Peron 
or any other dictator. Their dictatorial 
regimes have suppressed the legitimate 
trade union movements within their coun- 
tries. They have prohibited free speech 
and free assembly. They have wiped out 
the treasured institutions of democracy. 


Problems of Regional Organization 


Claude Jodoin of Canada was elected 
chairman of the committee set up by the 
Conference to consider the Confederation’s 
program of regional organization. 

It was generally agreed by the committee 
that regional machinery had a crucial role 
to play in accomplishing the objectives of 
the Confederation, particularly as regards 
underdeveloped countries. However, there 
were important problems to be dealt with 
concerning the degree of autonomy that 
should be granted to regional bodies, the 
determination of the geographic scope of 
the various regions, and methods of financ- 
ing regional programs. 

In its report to the Conference, which 
was unanimously adopted, the committee 
pointed out that the very principle of 
regional organization was new, and that 
the relationship between the ICFTU und 
its regional groups would have to be an 
evolving one. 

“Roughly speaking we should aim at 
centralization of policy-making, joint 
planning, and a considerable measure of 
decentralization of action,” the report said. 

The committee noted that organizations 
had already been established for the 
European, Inter-American, and _ Asian 
regions, and that new bodies were in 
process of formation. It advocated that 
the Executive Board be charged with the 
responsibility of determining the geographic 
scope of regional bodies, and that member- 
ship therein be on an optional basis. 
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The committee noted “with satisfaction” 
the response to an appeal launched earlier 
in the year by the ICFTU to affiliated 
organizations for contributions to a 
Regional Activities Fund of £250,000 (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 442). Almost two-thirds 
of the goal had already been pledged, the 
committee reported. 


‘Freedom of Canadian 
Workers Tied Up With Their 
Willingness To Help ...”’ 


Despite all the prophecies of 
doom that attended the establish- 
ment of the ICFTU, and the diffi- 
culties that have confronted it 
during its short period of existence, 
it has become a new and dynamic 
force in world affairs. It has been 
able to penetrate to about every 

' country and become established as 
the chief spokesman of free men 
and women everywhere. 

Reports made at Mulan dis- 
played the world picture in terms 
of low living standards, denials of 
liberty, the dictatorship of the 
strong over the weak, and the need 
for a positive program to meet 
these conditions. Reports from the 
backward nations particularly told 
of Communism winning by default 
in the political sphere because of 
the inhumanly low living standard 
of literally hundreds of millions of 
people. 

Great stress was laid on the 
need for world education. Educa- 
tional institutions must be estab- 
lished and developed in the less 
favoured regions. The Canadian 
Congress of Labour is especially 
interested in the leadership train- 
ing plan which is being adopted 
for South East Asia. 

We believe that the freedom and 
security of Canadian workers are 
tied up with their willingness to 
help the workers in the backward 
nations to see that there is an 
alternative to the promises of 
imperialistic Communism. 


PAT CONROY, 


Seeretary-Treasurer of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 
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It was the Committee’s view that the 
scope of the Fund should be world-wide, 
“though the primary emphasis will neces- 
sarily be on the needs of the so-called 
underdeveloped areas.” Funds should be 
allocated by the Executive Board, the 
committee recommended, “on a_ specific 
project basis after careful preliminary 
examination. Periodic progress reports on 
each project should be required. 

“The principle of ‘helping people to help 
themselves’ should underly the whole oper- 
ation of the Fund,” it was declared. 
“Assistance from the Fund would be gladly 
given, but it must never be regarded as a 
substitute for self-help. There would be 
no strings, no conditions attached, to the 
aid, except that it bear positive fruit—to 
be measured in terms of better trade union 
organization, and, above all, concrete 
achievements in improving living and 
working conditions.” 

The committee further expressed the 
view that the proposed fund of £250,000 
was “totally inadequate to finance the work 
of the ICFTU throughout the world, if 
this task is to be carried out with the 
speed and energy required by the present 
world situation.” It called for the holding 
of special campaigns with a view to 
obtaining voluntary contributions from 
workers throughout the world to a more 
substantial fund. 

A resolution appended to the report 
expressed “the solidarity of the workers 
in imdustrially developed countries with 
those in underdeveloped territories, especi- 
ally in the fight against dictatorship and 


oppression.” 


Proposals on Education 


Careful and detailed proposals for a 
large-scale program of labour education 
were contained in a report drawn up by 
the Education and Publicity Committee 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
Congress. 


As in most ICFTU projects emphasis was 
put on the needs of undeveloped coun- 
tries, where the program seeks particularly 
to train trade union leaders. Educational 
efforts in these areas are at present hamp- 
ered by the lack of instructors. The 
program calls for the setting up of short- 
term trade union study courses in Asia, 
Latin America and Africa, and envisages 
the establishment of one or two residential 
training colleges in Asia. 

“Trade union education aims at making 
members good trade unionists to enable 
them to better serve the movement and the 
community,” the report states. 


oo 


The ICFTU secretariat is instructed by 
the resolution to prepare a number of 
publications, including handbooks, study 
guides and monographs on the trade union 
movements of various countries and film 
catalogues. Specifically for use in under- 
developed countries the report calls for 
the preparation of “elementary guides 
dealing with methods of collective bargain- 
ing, the day-to-day activities of trade 
unions, and trade union administration.” 

Co-operation with UNESCO in that 
organization’s educational activities is 
recommended, particularly as regards the 
fight against illiteracy. 

The program envisages further study of 
educational problems at the 1952 meeting 
of the ICFTU General Council, and the 
convening of a World Conference on 
Workers’ Education at the time of the 
next ICFTU World Congress in 1953. 


Budget 


A 25 per cent increase in assessments of 
member organizations was provided for in 
the ICFTU budget, to finance expanded 
staff and activities. The total budget was 
£140,000. The special voluntary Regional 
Activities Fund of £250,000 is, of course, 
in addition to the regular budget. 


Other Resolutions 


Several dozen resolutions, submitted in 
advance of the Conference, were revised 
and co-ordinated into ten substitute texts. 


International Labour Organization.— 
The Congress expressed its satisfaction with 
the work of the ILO in all fields of 
social endeavour. It regretted that many 
important ILO Conventions had not yet 
been ratified by a great number of 
member countries, and appealed to gov- 
ernments to speed up’ their ratifications. 
It urged an increase in the ILO budget. 


Economic Integration of Western 
Europe.—The Congress called for the 
unification of Western Europe. 


Migration.—The Congress “welcomed 
and endorsed” the efforts of the ILO to 
organize migration on an_ international 
plane, “with the help of an international 
revolving fund for financing the trans- 
portation and settlement of immigrants.” 
It appealed to countries able to accept 
immigrants on a large scale to admit as 
many as can be _ absorbed without 
imperilling working and living conditions 
and full employment. It urged that the 
ILO and the countries concerned protect 
the interests of immigrant workers. 


Refugees.—Expressing concern for the 
plight of refugees from dictator countries, 


“Action Against Poverty 
and Exploitation ...”’ 


The International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions is of the 
greatest significance to Canadians. 
It is true that trade unionists in 
Canada have a long tradition of 
mternational mindedness, but never 
before have they been able to 
make their influence felt as effec- 
tively throughout the world as now 
through their new international 
confederation. 

In a scant two years the ICFTU 
has become a major force in world 
affairs. Through its energetic 
efforts the fight against Com- 
munism has been carried forward 
in many countries. Following 
substantially the same pattern as 
that set in Canada by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada 
for ridding the organizations of 
labour of Communist influence, the 
ICFTU has already shown indica- 
tions of similar successes in many 
parts of the world. 

The growth of «international 
labour solidarity has been slow, 
but it was never greater among 
free and legitimate unionists. 
Through the ICFTU international 
labour is no longer hampered in 
its aims nor in formulating tts 
plans to reach these objectives for 
it now has its own great inter- 
national language. International 
labour speaks not with words that 
could be misunderstood; it speaks 
with action and assistance against 
the poverty and exploitation of 
working people wherever these per- 
sist throughout the world. In their 
struggle right here at home to 
attain satisfactory living and work- 
ing standards, our Canadian trade 
unionists are encouraged to know 
that similar efforts are being made 
elsewhere, and are determined to 
continue to support the ICFTU in 
these important projects. 

CLAUDE JODOIN, 


Vice-President 


of the 
Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 
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the Congress urged the United Nations and 
the ILO to give special attention to this 
problem. 

The Fight for Peace and Democracy.— 


A lengthy resolution called attention to 
the situation of a number of countries 


and groups in their struggle against 
dictatorship. 
Full Employment.—The Congress 


endorsed the resolutions on full employ- 
ment adopted by the UN General Assembly, 
the Economic and Social Council, and the 
ILO. It urged Governments to gear their 
policies permanently towards the goal of 
full employment. 


Economic and_ Social Effects of 
Rearmament.—The Congress called for 
effective anti-inflationary policies on a 


national and international scale, as well 
as international planning of the distribu- 
tion of scarce materials, priorities for the 
supply of scarce materials to essential 
civilian industries, including housing, and 
adequate trade union representation on all 
national and international bodies dealing 
with the fundamental problems _ of 
economic defence. 


Social Rights—The Congress empha- 
sized that among the fundamental social 
rights are the right of workers to organize 
freely in trade unions of their own choice, 
without any interference on the part of 
governments, employers or any other 
agencies, and the right of trade unions to 
rule themselves autonomously, to bargain 
collectively with their employers, and to 
strike for their social and economic 
demands. It sharply condemned govern- 
ments which violated trade union rights. 
It urged all ILO member countries to 
ratify the two ILO Conventions on freedom 
of association and collective bargaining. 

Continuing, the resolution noted with 
particular interest the efforts of the trade 
unions in those countries whose labour 
organizations claim the right of the 
workers to participate in the management 
of enterprise and industry on all social 
and economic matters; it congratulated 
these organizations on such successes as 
they have already achieved; and it in- 
structed the Secretariat to make investiga- 
tions and publish a study of the extent 
and the forms of workers’ participation in 
enterprise, industry and the economy of 
various countries, as well as of trade union 
demands in this field.t 


Economically Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries.—In supporting the principle of aid 
to underdeveloped countries the Congress 
ealled for labour and social reforms in the 
countries concerned. It insisted that free 
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trade unions, as well as progressive legis- 
lation on trade union rights, labour rela- 
tions, social protection and social security 


are indispensable prerequisites for the 
sustained success of any development 
program. It pointed out further that the 


programs so far undertaken had so far 
been insufficient to secure sizeable improve- 
ments in living standards. 

UNESCO.—The Congress pledged its 
continued co-operation with UNESCO, but 
urged that a stronger voice be given to 
labour in UNESCO activities. In par- 
ticular it called for the inclusion of trade 
union representatives in UNESCO national 
commissions and delegations to general and 
regional conferences. It advocated more 
attention by UNESCO to workers’ educa- 
tion, and an increase in the volume of 
exchange of workers for educational 
purposes. 


Telegram from WFTU.—During the 
course of the Conference, the Executive 
Committee of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, which was meeting in 
Vienna, sent a lengthy telegram to Paul 
Finet, President of the ICFTU, suggesting 
that a meeting be held between the two 
federations with a view to common action 
along the lines of the program drawn up 
at the formation of the WFTU in 1945. 

The Congress approved a_ strongly 
worded reply to this invitation. Referring 
to the communist aggression against the 
Korean Republic, the reply said in part:— 

“As long as you remain the faithful 
agents of the Cominform, carrying out the 
foreign policy of the Kremlin, there can 
be no joint action, for there can be no 
unity of action where there is no unity 
of purpose... . 

“We can only open discussions with free 
organizations which are not under the 
tutelage of outside forces. Can you claim 
to be such a free trade union organiza- 
UTR SORTS we 

“As a free organization, we take orders 
from no government—can you say the 
same?” 


1 This part of the resolution originated in reso- 
lutions submitted in advance of the Conference, 
one of which would have committed the Congress 
to support of the principle of co-determination in 
industry as recently legalized in West Germany 
(L.G., May, 1951, p. 708; Aug., 1951, p. 1066). This 
principle was strongly opposed by some delegates, 
however, and a compromise wording was agreed to 
supporting the efforts of workers who believed in 
the principle but not committing the Congress to a 
stand for or against it. 
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Relations with 
Christian Trade Union Centres 


The London Congress of the ICFTU 
had given considerable debate to the 
problem of the so-called Christian or 
“confessional” trade union centres, which 
are affiliated in the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions. The 
London Congress had eventually decided 
to invite these organizations to affiliate 
with the ICFTU on condition that within 
two years’ time they “give effect to the 
principle of one trade union  interna- 
tional.”2 

The Milan Congress, after a review of 
the’ situation, adopted the following 
resolution :— 


The Milan Congress recalls the decision 
of the London Congress to invite the 
Christian National Trade Union Centres 
to affiliate with the ICFTU, and regrets 
that, with one exception, the Christian 
Trade Union Centres affiliated with the 
Christian Trade Union International have 
not availed themselves of this invitation. 

The Milan Congress declares that there 
is room in the ICFTU for all free trade 
union organizations, without distinction of 
race, colour or creed. The Milan Con- 
gress expresses the hope that within the 
two-year term laid down by the London 
Congress of the ICFTU the Christian 
Trade Union Centres will seek affiliation 
with the ICFTU, and notes with satis- 
faction that there exists a growing 
tendency for unity on the international 
level among the members of the Christian 
National Trade Union Centres. This unity 
would obviate overlapping and duplica- 
tion. It would also strengthen the joint 
international effort of the free trade union 
movement towards the attainment of 
better economic and social conditions for 
the working people, against all totali- 
tarian tendencies aiming at the destruc- 
tion of human rights, including the right 
of free trade unionism and for the 
maintenance of peace. 

Having in mind the trade union situa- 
tion in some countries, the Milan Congress 
recognizes the need for joint consultation 
and action with free trade unions not 


2The reaction of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour to this resolution was set 
forh in the report of the CCCL secretary, presented 
to the annual conference of the Confederation in 
September, 1950 (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1828). The 
CCCL, according to this report, plans to follow 
the activities of the ICFTU, but not to break away 
from the Christian international. 


affliated with the ICFTU, and requests 
the Executive Board te consider appro- 
priate means of facilitating and achieving 
co-operation with this object in view. 


Election of New President 


Following the close of the Milan Con- 
gress, the Executive Board of the ICFTU 
held a meeting and elected Sir Vincent 
Tewsen of the British Trades Union 
Congress to succeed Paul Finet as ICFTU 
President. ~ 


Achievements of Conference 

Summing up the achievements of this 
second world congress of free trade unions, 
it may be said that the ICFTU appears 
to be approaching its very difficult tasks 
with determination and efficiency. 

Under the direction of J. H. Oldenbroek, 
the General Secretary, the arrangements for 
the Conference were well handled, and 
business was carried forward with despatch. 

A mass meeting which was held during 
the course of the conference demonstrated - 
the appeal that the ICFTU has to the 
working classes of a country such as Italy. 
The crowd that assembled for this meet- 
ing in the large square in front of the 
Milan Cathedral and in the adjoining 
street was estimated at from 100,000 to 
150,000 people. 

The basic program which the ICFTU 
will carry forward, as a result of the 
decisions of the Congress, includes the 
dissemination of information about Com- 
munist oppression, support to free trade 
unions in countries, such as France and 
Italy, where Communism is strong, train- 
ing for trade union leadership, and aid 
to the growth, development and strength- 
ening of trade unions in underdeveloped 
countries. 

The ICFTU will campaign for funds to 
assist in carrying on this program. 

Perhaps the most solid achievement of 
the Conference was the proof it gave of 
the determination of free*trade unions to 
fight Communism in a practical way—by 
giving to the masses of workers the hope 
and belief that through their own free 
institutions they can win the better living 
standards that they so urgently need. 
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LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN CANADA, 1951 


Union membership in Canada increased 
by more than 22,000 during 1950 to a total 
of 1,028,521 according to the Fortieth 
Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada. This figure represents the results 
of the annual survey of labour organiza- 
tion carried out for January 1, 1951.4 
Further statistical material included in the 
report indicates that the membership is 
made up of workers from all sections of 
Canadian industry distributed among 5,458 
locals. Some of these locals are inde- 
pendent, but for the most part they are 
units of 163 international, national, or 
regional? unions. 

Approximately 85 per cent of union 
members belong to unions affliated with 
one or other of the three larger central 
labour bodies in Canada as is shown in 
Table I. The affiliated membership of the 
TLC has increased approximately 2-5 per 
cent during 1950, slightly more than the 
overall average increase. This increase was 
mainly in international unions affiliated 
with both the TLC and the AFL, and in 
“federal” unions of the TLC. The change 
in the proportion, during the same period, 
in membership of AFL-TLC affiliation and 
membership of TLC affiliation only, is 
largely explainable by the shift of the 
Canadian section of the International 
Association of Machinists from the latter 
to the former group, the international 
having become affihated with the AFL in 
the United States. Membership of unions 
affiliated with the CCL increased more than 
3 per cent over the past year; for the 
CTCC the increase was more than 7 per cent. 

Today with almost three times the 
membership of 1939, labour unions include 
close to 30 per cent of the non-agricul- 
tural paid workers in Canada. The pro- 
portion of the paid labour force organized 
in individual industries varies widely from 
less than 1 per cent of employees in 
financial institutions to over 70 per cent 
of transportation workers. Between these 
extremes union members in manufacturing, 
in mining, and in construction comprise 
approximately 40 per cent of the paid 
workers in each industry, 20 per cent in 
public utilities and service, and _ slightly 
less than 5 per cent in trade. It is, how- 
ever, in the manufacturing industries that 


1 Figures prior to 1950 are for December 31 of 
the year concerned. The latest figures are for 
January 1, 1951. 

2 Regional unions are those which have locals in 
one area of Canada as opposed to national unions 
which have locals throughout the country. 
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the largest number of union members are 
to be found and where the largest in- 
creases of recent years have taken place. 
Over 40 per cent of total union members are 
employed in the manufacturing industries. 


The membership distribution on an 
industrial basis shows that ‘the largest 
increase of the past year has taken place 
in the manufacturing industries where 
advances in such groups as iron and steel 
and textiles were reported. The second 
largest membership change, that in the 
logging industry, reflects, in part, increased 
employment in the industry at the second 
of the two survey dates. 


There has been an increase in union 
membership within each province over the 
past year. Ontario shows the greatest 
numerical advance of almost 35,000, but 
percentwise, the largest membership in- 
crease, 27 per cent, took place in the 
province of Manitoba. In the remaining 
provinces, the membership increase was 
relatively small. 


On a regional basis, there is consider- 
able variation in the proportion of union 
members to non-agricultural paid workers. 
The smallest proportion, 17 per cent, 
appears to be in the Maritime Provinces, 
whereas the highest, 40 per cent, is found 
in British Columbia. In Quebec the pro- 
portion is 22 per cent, in Ontario 24 per 
cent, and in the Prairie Provinces slightly 
over 25 per cent. With two-thirds of 
Canada’s paid working force, the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec together contribute 
61 per cent of the country’s union member- 
ship. British Columbia with 9 per cent 
of paid workers has 13 per cent of the 
union members. The Maritime and the 
Prairie provinces contain 8 per cent and 
10 per cent respectively of the total paid 
working force in Canada, and 10 per cent 
and 12 per cent of the total union 
membership. 

The great majority of the union 
members are to be found in urban 
communities having populations of 30,000 
or more. Each of these communities con- 
tain 2,000 or more union members and 
together they account for three-quarters of 
the membership in Canada. The Toronto 
and Montreal areas together contain 20 
per cent of the union members, and nine 
other: main industrial centres include a 
further 20 per cent. 

The format of the Fortieth Annual 
Report on Labour Organization in Canada 
is considerably revised from that used in 
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previous editions. The first part of the 
Report deals generally with the extent and 
composition of the labour movement in 
Canada and includes most of the statistical 
material. The second part is a directory 
giving detailed information about organiza- 
tions within the labour movement and is 


arranged according to congress affiliation. 
In addition to sections showing the organ- 
ization of the various congresses including 
their delegate bodies and member unions, 
there appears at the conclusion of the 
Report an index of all unions listed in 
the various congress sections. 


UNION MEMBERSHIP AND LOCAL UNIONS IN CANADA CLASSIFIED BY 
CONGRESS AFFILIATION 


ON Salee ice Membership 
Congress Affiliation Dec. 31, ) Jan. 1, Dec. 31, Jan. 1, 
1949 1951 1949 1951 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada............ 2,865 2,982 459,068 470,926 

Jad 2A beta ial GTO) Se 4 oe btm pie ave ie ee ae 2,078 2,295 354, 808 389,973 

DCG ONLY aoe ee setts ete aimates Rite Se a 2G aio 4 787 687 104, 265 80, 953 
Canadian Congress of Labour...................... 1,175 1,231 301,729 312,532 

GAILG) rate AGL GA VES AR Cron in ke Be, ee gs ie Se ee a 568 601 203, 268 204, 945. 

CWC n only ie ise yet sohne vs St tess osc 607 630 98,461 107, 587 
International Unions not affiliated with 

a Canadian Congress— 

PAHO IY, (ili) Sie ets sone Sat ote ec ORIS AEE crc. éc,0 cis 6 29 33 13,996 11,307 

IG chy WTA FP. aR Ps es 53 6 27,475 1,500 

International Railroad Brotherhoods............. 382 387 41,363 40,459 

Other independent international unions............ 43 79 25,303 50, 205 
Confederation des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada, 

ANG teetit ie aeritaMon ae tole gti bith oe dates eet ete 424 440 80,089 86, 184 
National Council of Canadian Labour (3)............. 17 30 3,451 5, 138: 
Canadian Federation of Labour (3)................05- 7 6 3,872 3,971 
National and Regional Unions not Affiliated with a 

C@aAnaGia OONSTCSS Ss. Meets ce aetiitace tere cet eee 212 206 32, 620 29, 878. 
Unatiliateddlocal unionssas:. ack Fo etonsecetets.. bes 61 58 16,673 16,421 

EOLA Ua rere eae ee Cerin eet e acs Phy oieVeie hots 5, 268 5,458 1,005, 639 1,028, 521 


(1) The 65 local or federal unions with 6,993 members which received their charters directly from 
the AFL are included under AFL and TLC above as they are also affiliated with the LTC. The totals 
of all Unions in Canada affiliated with the American Federation of Labour are the sum of these unions 
and the AFL-TLC unions, a total membership of 401,280 in 1951. 

(2) The totals of all unions in Canada affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations are 
the sum of these unions and the CIO-CCL unions, a total membership of 206,445 in 1951. , 

(8) The membership shown is for the affiliated unions which reported their membership to the 


Department. 
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ACTIVITIES OF PROVINCIAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


The 14th Annual Convention of the Quebec Federation of Labour 
(TLC), and the 31st Annual Convention of the Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC) were held recently. A summary of the 
proceedings of these two conventions appears below. 


, Quebec Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Over 275 delegates attended the 14th 
Annual Convention of the Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC), held in Sherbrooke, 
Que., July 8-10. The delegates considered 
78 resolutions dealing with social and 
labour matters of interest to the Federation. 

Among the speakers heard during the 
convention were: Hon. J. S. Bourque, 
Quebec Minister of Lands and Forests, 
representing Premier Duplessis; Senator 
C. B. Howard, Mayor of Sherbrooke; 
Percy R. Bengough, President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; Marcel E. 
Francq, member of the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board, representative of the 
Quebec Minister of Labour; and Roger 
Provost, President of the Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour. 


Resolutions 


The delegates approved a_ resolution 
asking for the amendment of Section 20 
of the Quebec Labour Relations Act, so 
as to make illegal the formation of 
“company unions”. The Convention also 
asked that a bill (No. 31) passed at the 
last session of the Quebec Legislature be 
amended. The delegates felt that this 
Bill “constituted an abrogation of the 
rights of workers in depriving them of 
any appeal from a decision of the Labour 
Relations Board.” 


An amendment to the constitution was 
adopted which bars Communists and 
sympathizers from all offices and repre- 
sentation in the Federation. This amend- 
ment brought the constitution in line with 
that of the Trades and Labour Congress 
(L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1801). 

Other resolutions adopted included one 
protesting against racial and religious in- 
tolerance. Another favoured the forma- 
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tion of credit unions by labour unions. 
The Executive committee was empowered 
to study the means of eventually estab- 
lishing a labour radio station. This 
resolution also provided for the organiza- 
tion of a series of transcribed radio 
broadcasts sponsored by the Federation. 
Several resolutions dealing with minimum 
wages, workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment insurance, security codes, and fair 
employment practices were also passed. 


Statement on Immigration 


President Roger Provost issued a state- 
ment opposing any plan for mass immigra- 
tion. The statement favoured “immigration 
which benefits our economic expansion” 
but said that “mass immigration presents 
grave dangers.” The statement said in 
part:— 

“We wish to proceed with generosity, 
but also with prudence, in a manner which 
would not establish here an immigration 
which would be injurious to the welfare 
as well as to the immigrants themselves, 
of the Canadian workers and their families 
and which would only benefit a certain 
number of employers to obtain labour at 
a cheap rate, easily exploitable, and to 
undermine the means of livelihood of the 
Canadian people.” 


Election of Officers 

Officers elected for 1951-52 were as 
follows: President, Roger Provost; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Adrien Villeneuve; Gen- 
eral Vice-Presidents, Edouard Larose and 
R. M. Bennett, Montreal; Roger D. 
LaBrie, Three Rivers; Harry Bell, Quebec; 
Benoit Laviolette, St. Jéréme; René 
Fournier, Granby; and Rémi _ Laniel, 
Valleyfield. ; 
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Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Approximately 150 delegates attended the 
31st Annual Convention of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour held. in Calgary, June 
11-18. During the three-day convention 
the delegates dealt with over eighty reso- 
lutions on a wide variety of topics of 
interest to labour. 

Among the guest speakers at the Con- 
vention were Percy R. Bengough, President 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; Dr. J. L. Robinson, representative 
of the Provincial Government of Alberta; 
C. M. McLeod, Chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; Mrs. C. T. 
McLeod of the Alberta Farmer’s Union, 
and Carl E. Berg, Vice-President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress. 


Resolutions 

The Convention asked for extensive 
revision in the Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The Alberta Government 
was asked to increase the rate of compen- 
sation to 75 per cent of earnings from the 
present rate of 66% per cent, and to raise 
the maximum annual earnings to which 
the rate would apply from $2,500 to $4,000. 
The Federation also asked that the monthly 
pension paid to widows under the Act be 
raised to $65 monthly, and that for children 
to $20 per month. The present pensions 
are $50 for widows, and $10 for children. 

Amendments requested in the Labour Act 
call for new regulations governing the 
taking of strike votes and certification. A 
wholly new section was asked for by the 
construction trades to make more suitable 
provision for certification in this seasonal 
industry. 


Resolutions seeking amendments to the 
Highway Act and the Liquor Act were 
also passed by the delegates. ¢ 


Address of Percy Bengough 


In his address to the Federation, Mr. 
Bengough took opposition to the Federal 
Government’s anti-inflation policies. Mr. 
Bengough maintained that current high , 
prices were not the result of wages or the 
profits of farmers and small storekeepers, 
but the profits taken by “some people in 
between them who undoubtedly have made 
a wonderful killing.” He said _ that 
“statistics on profits show that.” 

In reviewing the activities of the TLC, 
Mr. Bengough said that the Congress had 
made progress in its legislative program 
in the provinces, but he could not say 
that “a great deal of progress had been 
made on a Dominion basis.” 


Election of Officers 


Robert R. Rintoul was re-elected by 
acclamation as President of the Federation 
for another year along with the entire 
executive. In addition to Mr. Rintoul, 
officers elected included: First Vice- 
President Malcolm Ainslie, Edmonton; 
Secretary - Treasurer, Grant McHardy, 
Calgary; and Union Label Vice-President 
Charles Gilbert, Edmonton. District Vice- 
Presidents elected were: Herbert G. 
Turner, Edmonton; Robert T. Alderman, 
Calgary; Harry Boyse, Lethbridge; Norman 
E. Marshall, Medicine Hat; Joseph Lukiew, 
Drumheller; Civil Service Association of 
Alberta delegate, Alfred Farmilo, Edmon- 


ton; and civic employees’ Provincial 
Council delegate, O. E. McDonald, 
Edmonton. 


SURVEY OF EARNINGS AND HOURS 
IN MANUFACTURING, 1949° 


Average hourly and weekly earnings for men and women 
increased in 1949 over 1948. Average hourly earnings increased 
by 4 per cent, and average weekly earnings by 3:3 per cent. 
A 8-7 per cent increase was registered in the average weekly 
earnings of salaried employees. Average weekly earnings for all 


employees showed an increase of 3-6 per cent. 


Average hours 


for male employees declined slightly, while those of female 
workers were the same as in 1948. 


The annual special survey of earnings 
and hours of work in the manufacture 


* Published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


industry is designed to assess “differences 
between levels of earnings and of hours 
of work of men and women, and of wage- 
earners and salaried employees.” The 
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1947 1948 1949 
results of the annual survey are published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as a 
report entitled Harnings and Hours of 
Work in Manufacturing. The report for 
1949 has recently been released. 


The survey contains information regard- 
ing salaries, wages and hours for all 
employees in establishments employing 15 
or more persons during the week ending 
October 31, 1949. Excluded from the 
survey were “travelling salesmen, home- 
workers, watchmen, charwomen and workers 
on new construction. Proprietors and firm 
members, and employees of separately 
organized sales offices were also excluded.” 

Describing the methods employed in the 
survey, the report said :— 

Part-time, full-time and overtime hours 
were requested, together with any hours 
of paid absence in the week. The earn- 
ings reported for the week comprised 
the gross remuneration of the reported 
employees, including time, piecework and 
commission payments, and special pay- 
ments such as production, incentive and 
cost-of-living bonuses, etc. The gross pay- 
rolls were reported before deduction for 
income tax, unemployment and other in- 
surance, etc. The survey did not cover 
Newfoundland. 


Since the first survey in 1946, average 
weekly wages and salaries have risen from 
$34.25 to $44.77, an increase of 30-7 per 
cent. The percentage increase in 1949 over 
1948, 3:6 per cent, was smaller than in 
any previous year. Average pay for men 
in the last week of October was $50.16 
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per week, an increase of 29-7 per cent over 
November 1946 (date of the first survey), 
and 3:7 per cent over 1948. Women 
received average pay of $2840 a week in 
1949. This was 33 per cent greater than in 
1946, and 4-7 per cent greater than in 1948. 

The 1949 survey revealed that average 
hourly earnings of men were 106-6 cents 
an hour, an increase of 4-2 per cent over 
1948. Average weekly wages increased 3-5: 
per cent to $47.33. Average weekly salaries 
for men stood at $65.37 in October 1949,. 
an increase of 3 per cent over 1948. Since 
the survey began in 1946, “men’s average: 
wages have increased by 32-1 per cent per 
hour, and by 30:6 per cent per week; their 
average weekly salaries have risen by 22:9 
per cent in the same period.” 

In the three years between 1946 and 
1949, average working hours declined 
slightly from 44-9 per week to 44:4. This 
decline in average working time is reflected 
in the greater gain in hourly than in 
weekly wages. 

In 1949, there was a higher concentra- 
tion of male wage-carners in the 40-44 
hour group, and a decline in the proportion 
working 45-48. ‘The average hours of men 
employed in office and administrative staffs 
was 40°8 per week. 

Women comprised 24:7 per cent of the 
total reported employees in the 1949 
survey. Female help comprised 23-2 per 
cent of wage-earners, and 32-1 per cent of 
salaried persons. Wages and salaries of 
women workers increased less than $1.40 
per week between 1948 and 1949. This 
was a percentage gain of slightly below 
5 per cent. In 1949, women’s average 
weekly wages amounted to 57-4 per cent 
of those paid men, and their average 
salaries were just under 50 per cent. The 
average hours of women wage-earners 
remained at 39-8 in 1949, the same as the 
previous year, but the hours of women 
employed in offices showed a slight decline 
to 88:6 per week. 


The earnings of the salaried personnel 


comprised 21:6 per cent of gross weekly 
payrolls, and this group comprised 17-6 
per cent of reported employees. Warnings 
in this group were above average, but this 
resulted in part from the fact that “the 
comparatively highly paid executive and 
administrative positions” were included. 
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TABLE 2._AVERAGE HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES OF 
MALE AND FEMALE SALARIED EMPLOYEES AS REPORTED BY LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE LAST WEEK IN OCTOBER, 1949 


SaLarirep Emptoyrers Reported] Average 


AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES 


Industry ours |——- 
Total Male Female | Per Week| Total Male Female 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 

ML ATIUTACHUTINE:.s2.0s aeaie ceeecine’s cet enieeteets 171,869 | 116,634 55, 235 40-1 54°85 65-37 32-62 
Food and Beverages............+ 19,909 13,438 6,471 41-2 52-31 62-27 31-64 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products. . 1,747 1,070 677 40-0 54-17 65-26 36°63 
Rubber Products....cccecsese ses 4,351 3,040 1,311 39-2 53-70 63°53 30-90 
eather Productss.orcaceuiesteleh s,s. celine 3,648 2,480 1,168 41-5 48-95 57-94 29-86 
Textile Products (except Clothing)........ 8,407 5,496 2,911 41-0 53-69 65°47 31-46 
Clothing (Textile and Fur)............... 11,796 6, 683 5,113 40-6 48-04 60-25 32-08 
Wood Producta. cit ..de meu wee tent 'ssiceeees 7,888 5,776 2,112 42-4 54-15 62-56 31-14 

Bper Products....cakeatadnocesenmbintes 10,527 7,598 2,929 39-9 65-57 77-41 34-88 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries} 15,040 9,110 5,930 38:7 46-55 57+12 30-30 
Tron and Steel Products...........2+.see0:- 27,240 19, 496 7,744 39-8 56°77 65-17 32-13 
Transportation Equipment............... 15,271 11,472 3,799 41-5 62-04 71-01 34-95 
Non-ferrous Metal Products............... 8,441 5,922 2,519 40-9 60-25 71-43 33°95 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies......... 13,895 9,613 4,282 39-0 55-15 64-32 34-58 
Non-metallic Mineral Products!.......... 3,747 2,664 1,083 39°9 53°94 62-87 31-96 
Products of Coal and Petroleum.......... 2,791 2,205 586 38-0 61-40 68-49 34-70 
Chemical Products...nvecv des sssccoeane 14,026 8,729 5,297 38-7 54-89 67-30 34-46 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries... 3,145 1,842 1,303 39-7 50-18 63-44 31-43 


1 Includes asbestos, cement, clay, glass and stone, etc. 


ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1950° 


Since practically 100 per cent of manufacturing workers—both 
plant and office employees—now receive at least a week’s annual 
paid vacation, interest in the Labour Department’s annual survey 
of this subject now centres on the extent to which longer vaca- 


tions are given. 


The trend in recent years indicates an increase in the number of 
employees who may become eligible for a second or third week’s 
vacation after longer periods of employment, and a decrease in 
the number of years after which this second or third week ts given. 


All office workers and more than 99 per 
cent of plant workers included in the 
Department of Labour’s 1950 survey of 
Canadian manufacturing industries were 
employed in establishments which reported 
giving annual vacations with pay. Office 
workers usually received a longer paid 
vacation than plant employees during the 
early years of employment, but after about 


*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for piece-workers) 
and certain conditions of work in their establish- 


pits during the last pay period preceding October 1, 
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five years, plant workers were generally 
receiving the same vacation period as office 
workers. 

Office employees normally received two 
weeks’ vacation with pay after a year of 
employment and about half of them could 
receive three weeks with pay after 15, 20 
or 25 years with the same employer. 
Plant workers, on the other hand, generally 
received one week’s vacation with pay after 
a year of employment, two weeks with 
pay after working up to 5 years and, for 
about 40 per cent of the workers, three 
weeks with pay after 15, 20 or 25 years’ 
service. 

Looking at it another way, after 1 year 
of employment, more than three-quarters 


of the office workers, compared with less 
than 10 per cent of the plant workers, 
would be entitled to receive a vacation of 
two weeks with pay. Most of the remain- 
ing workers would be entitled to receive 
one week with pay, with only a few— 
mainly office employees—entitled to three 
weeks. After 5 years of employment, 
however, about 97 per cent of the office 
and 85 per cent of the plant workers 
would be receiving two weeks’ vacation 
with pay; and having completed 25 years 
with the same firm, about 47 per cent of 
the office and 40 per cent of the plant 
employees would be receiving three weeks 
with pay. Slightly more than 2 per cent 
of each group would be receiving four 
weeks’ paid vacation after this long period 
of service. 

Payment for the annual vacation is 
usually equivalent to the employee’s wage, 
or average straight-time earnings in the 
case of piece-workers, for the period of the 
vacation. In some plants vacation pay is 
based on a percentage of the employee’s 
annual earnings, 2 per cent being con- 
sidered equivalent to one week’s vacation 
with pay, 4 per cent equivalent to two 
weeks’ vacation with pay, etc., after a year 
of employment. In a few cases vacation 
with pay is based on the number of months 
worked during the year, one-half of a day’s 
pay per month being considered equivalent 
to one week’s vacation with pay after a 
year of service. 

Closing down the plant for a vacation 
period is now quite common in Canadian 
manufacturing industries. Almost one-half 
of the plants, employing 58 per cent of 
the workers, reported that they closed down 
for a vacation period. In most cases this 
period of shut-down was for two weeks 
during the summer months. j 

During the year previous to the October, 
1950, survey there was little change in the 
proportion of plant workers in manufac- 
turing establishments giving an initial vaca- 
tion of one week with pay after a year 
of employment, but the proportion in 
plants increasing the vacation period to a 
maximum of three weeks with pay after 
longer service increased from just over 30 
per cent to almost 40 per cent.1 The trend 
in recent years indicates an increase in the 
number of plant employees who may 
become eligible for a second or third 
week’s vacation after long periods of 


1 For comparable information on annual vacations 
with pay for plant workers in 1949 see “Working 
Conditions in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 
October 1949”, Lasour Gazette, November 1950, 
~ p. 1836. 


employment, and a decrease in the number 
of years after which this second or third 
week’s vacation is given. 

The data for this article were obtained 
from about 6,350 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing more than 732,400 plant 
and 136,500 office employees during the pay 
period preceding October 1, 1950. Informa- 
tion for the province of Newfoundland was 
obtained for the first time in 1950 and, 
unless shown separately, has been included 
in the Maritime Provinces group. 


Provincial Legislation.2—Annual _holi- 
days with pay for most workers are 
provided by law in Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. In all these provinces 
except Saskatchewan, a worker is entitled 
to one week’s vacation with pay after a 
year of employment, and in Alberta he is 
entitled to a second week’s vacation after 
two years’ service. In Saskatchewan a 
worker is entitled to two week’s vacation 
with pay after a year of employment. 

The rate of pay for the vacation is 2 
per cent of annual earnings, or regular 
weekly pay if on a time basis, in Quebéc; 
2 per cent of annual earnings in Ontario 
and British Columbia; regular pay in Mani- 
toba and Alberta; and one-twenty-sixth of 
annual earnings in Saskatchewan. 

A worker who has worked less than a 
year is entitled, in Quebec, to a half-day 
for each calendar month of employment, 
and in Saskatchewan he may by agreement 
with his employer be given one day for 
each month. If he terminates his employ- 
ment during a working year he is entitled 
to holiday pay in all provinces except 
Manitoba for the time he has been 
employed. In Ontario a worker must have ° 
been employed for upwards of three months 
and in Saskatchewan and Alberta for at 
least 30 days before becoming eligible for 
holiday pay. 


Annual Vacations with Pay 


for Plant Employees 


In 1950, more than 90 per cent of the 
plant workers in Canadian manufacturing 
industries were employed in establishments 
which gave an initial vacation of one week 
with pay, generally after a year or less of 
employment. The remainder of the 
workers were mainly in plants which gave 
an initial vacation of two weeks with pay 
after a similar period of service. 


2 This information has been summarized from the 
bulletin, Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of .Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, an annual publication of the Department of 
Labour. 
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Most of the plants increased the period 
of annual vacation with pay as the worker’s 
term of employment continued. Taking all 
of the workers together, however, 13 per 
cent could become eligible for a maximum 
vacation period of one week with pay, 45 
per cent could receive a maximum of two 
weeks with pay, about 40 per cent a 
maximum of three weeks and just over 2 
per cent four weeks with pay. The two 
weeks’ paid vacation was generally attain- 
able after having worked up to 5 years 
and the three weeks’ vacation after 15, 20 
or 25 years with the same firm. 


Plant Vacations by Industry.°—In most 
of the 17 major manufacturing industries 
shown in Table I, all of the establishments 
reported giving annual vacations with pay; 
two only, in which were more than 1 per 
cent of the workers, reported giving no 
paid vacations. Just over 1 per cent of 
the workers in the Food and Beverages 
Industry and about 3 per cent in the Wood 
Products Industry were employed in plants 
which did not give paid vacations in 1950. 
A number of these plants, however, operate 
only during certain seasons of the year. 

Manufacturing ‘establishments employing 
more than 85 per cent of the workers in 
all but three of the major industries gave 
an initial vacation of one week with pay, 
or the equivalent, generally after a year or 
less of employment. Most of the remain- 
ing workers in these industries were in 
plants which gave an initial vacation of 
two weeks with pay, or the equivalent, 
usually after the same period of employ- 
ment. 

Two-thirds of the workers in the Leather 
_ Products Industry, 71 per cent of those in 

the Printing, Publishing and Allied Indus- 
tries and about 41 per cent in the Products 
of Petroleum and Coal Industry also 
received initial vacations of one week with 
pay, with most of the remainder receiving 
an initial vacation of two weeks with pay. 

There was little change in the initial 
paid vacation during the year preceding the 
1950 survey. Only in the Chemical 
Producis Industry and the Miscellaneous 
Manufacturing Industries was there a 
noticeable increase in the proportion of 
employees in plants which reported giving 
an initial vacation of two weeks with pay. 

The majority of workers in each of the 
major industries were employed in plants 
which increased the annual vacation with 
pay as the worker’s term of employment 
continued. In 12 of the industries more 


3 The major industrial groups in this article follow 
those contained in the Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion Manual, published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in 1948, 
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than 78 per cent of the workers could 
become eligible for longer paid vacations 
as their terms of employment increased ; 
but in the other 5 industries (Leather 
Products; Clothing; Wood Products; Print- 
ing, Publishing and Allied Industries; 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries) 
the corresponding proportions ranged from 
just over 50 to 69 per cent. 

In most cases the initial vacation was 
eventually increased to a maximum of two 
or three weeks with pay, although a few 
workers could . become eligible for a 
maximum of four weeks with pay after long 
periods of employment. Most of the 
workers in this latter group were in the 
Tobacco and Tobacco Produets or the Iron 
and Steel Products Industry, representing 
respectively 65 per cent and 4 per cent of 
the workers in these industrial groups. 

The proportion of workers who may 
become eligible to receive a maximum 
vacation of three weeks with pay, generally 
after 15, 20 or 25 years of employment, 
ranged from just over 3 per cent in the 
Woods Products Industry to 81 per cent 
in the Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Industry. Seventy-four per cent of the 
workers manufacturing Rubber Products, 77 
per cent of those manufacturing Paper 
Products and 80 per cent manufacturing 
Products of Petroleum and Coal were also 
employed in plants which had a maximum 
vacation of three weeks with pay. Most 
of these plants, which reported an initial 
vacation of one week after a year of 
employment, also reported an intermediate 
vacation period of two weeks with pay 
after 5 years or less of service. 

A percentage distribution of workers 
according to their period of maximum paid 
vacation is given in Table VI. This table, 
which combines the group of employees 
whose initial vacation is maintained 
(regardless of their period of employment) 
with those who receive longer vacations 
after longer periods of service, shows that 
in most industries the most common 
maximum vacation is two weeks with pay. 
In a few cases this vacation period is given 
initially, generally after a year of employ- 
ment, but mainly a vacation of one week 
with pay was given initially and this was 
later increased to two weeks. Highty per 
cent of the workers in the Leather Products 
Industries could become eligible for a 
maximum vacation of two weeks, and in 9 
other industries more than 45 per cent of 
the workers could also become eligible for 
this maximum. 


Less than 40 per cent of the workers in 


all of the major industries and less than 
20 per cent in all but four of them were 


ee 


employed in plants where the period of 
vacation with pay remained at one week, 
regardless of the worker’s period of employ- 
ment. Just over 20 per cent of the workers 
in Non-metallic Mineral Products, 27 per 
cent in the Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries, 30 per cent in the Clothing 
Industry and 39 per cent in Wood Products 
were entitled to only one week of paid 
vacation, even after long periods of 
employment. 


In most of the industries there was some 
increase during the previous year in the 
proportion of employees who could become 
eligible for a maximum vacation of three 
weeks with pay after long periods of 
employment. This increase was particularly 
important in the Rubber Products, Paper 
Products, Transportation Hquipment, Non- 
ferrous Metal Products, and Chemical 
Products Industries. 


There were also some increases in the 
proportion of workers who could become 
eligible for a maximum vacation of four 
weeks with pay, particularly in the Tobacco 
and Tobacco Products Industry. 


Plant Vacations by Province.—Less than 
1 per cent of the workers in all except the 
four Maritime Provinces were employed in 
plants which reported that they did not 
give an annual paid vacation in 1950. Ten 
per cent of the plant employees in New- 
foundland, 17 per cent in Prince Edward 
Island, 6 per cent in Nova Scotia and 7 
per cent in New Brunswick were not given 
paid vacations. 


Of the workers in the Maritime Prov- 
inces who were employed in plants which 
reported giving paid vacations in 1950, the 
proportion in those plants giving an initial 
vacation of two weeks with pay ranged 
from 21 per cent in Nova Scotia to about 
46 per cent in Newfoundland (Table II). 
Twenty-four per cent of this group in New 
Brunswick and 34 per cent in Prince 
Edward Island were also in plants giving 
an initial paid vacation of two weeks, 
generally after a year or less of employ- 
ment. The remainder of the workers could 
receive an initial vacation of one week, 
mainly after a year of employment. 


A small proportion of workers in Quebee 
and Ontario (6 and 5 per cent respectively), 
Alberta and British Columbia (11 per cent 
each), and Manitoba (13 per cent) were 
employed in plants giving an initial vaca- 
tion of two weeks after a year or less of 
employment. Most of the remainder were 
employed in those plants which gave the 
more common vacation period of one week 
with pay after the same period of service. 
In Saskatchewan, however, 79 per cent of 
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the workers could become eligible for a 
vacation of two weeks with pay after a year 
of employment, as this is required by 
provincial legislation in most cases. 

The majority of workers in all but two 
of the provinces were employed in plants 
which increased the period of annual vaca- 
tion with pay as the worker’s employment 
with his firm continued. About 16,560 
workers could become eligible for a 
maximum vacation of four weeks with pay, 
mainly after 25 years, and all but 550 of 
these workers were located in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Just under three-quarters of the workers 
in Newfoundland were employed in plants 
which had a maximum vacation period of 
three weeks with pay, after 15 years of 
employment. In the other provinces the 
proportion of workers who could become 
eligible for a three-weeks vacation, gener- 
ally after 15, 20 or 25 years, ranged from 
about 20 per cent in Manitoba to 43 per 
cent in Ontario. In Quebec, 41 per cent of 
the employees were in this group, and in 
British Columbia, about 22 per cent. 


Again returning to Table II, it is seen 
that the proportion of workers in each of 
the five regions of Canada who were in 
plants which had a maximum vacation of 
two weeks in 1950 ranged from 38 per cent 
in Quebee to 65 per cent in the Prairie 
Provinces. Forty-two per cent of the 
workers in the Maritime Provinces, 45 per 
cent in Ontario and 60 per cent in British 
Columbia could become eligible for a 
maximum vacation period of two weeks 
with pay, mainly after 5 years of employ- 
ment or less. 


No more than 20 per cent of the workers 
in any of the regions were employed in 
establishments which gave a vacation of 
only one week with pay regardless of how 
long the worker had been with his firm. 
In this group were 20 per cent of the 
workers in the Maritime Provinces, 17 per 
cent of those in Quebec, 10 per cent in 
Ontario, 8 per cent in the Prairie Proy- 
inces and 16 per cent in British Columbia. 

During the year previous to the 1950 
survey, there had been increases in the 
periods of paid vacation policy for some 
workers in most of the provinces. In New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and _ British 
Columbia there were noticeable increases 
in the proportion of employees who may 
become eligible to receive a maximum vaca- 
tion of three weeks with pay after long 
periods of employment; and in Quebec and 
Ontario a large number of workers may 
become eligible for four weeks with pay, 
generally after 25 years. 
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Plant Vacations by City.—Information 
relating to annual vacations with pay in 
the manufacturing industries of Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver has been presented in detail in a 
previous issue of the Lasour GAzeTre.4 

It was noted there that 31 per cent of 
the workers in Halifax, 6 per cent in Mont- 
real, 7 per cent in Toronto, 12 per cent in 
Winnipeg and 10 per cent in Vancouver were 
employed in plants which had an initial 
vacation policy of two weeks with pay, 
generally after a year of employment. 
Most of the remaining workers were 
entitled to an initial vacation of one week 
with pay. 

Most of the workers in each of the cities 
except Halifax, where a much larger pro- 
portion received an initial vacation of two 
weeks with pay, were entitled to have their 
vacation increased after longer periods of 
employment. In Halifax, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver the majority of workers could 
become eligible for a maximum vacation 
of two weeks with pay (Table VI). In 
Montreal and Toronto almost equal pro- 
portions of workers could receive a 
maximum of two and three weeks, about 
40 per cent each in Montreal and 46 and 
42 per cent respectively in Toronto. 

In these cities there was a larger pro- 
portion of workers in plants which had a 
maximum vacation period of three weeks 
with pay in 1950, as compared with 1949, 
and a number of establishments had in- 
creased the paid vacation period to four 
weeks after long periods of employment. 


Plant Shut-down for Vacation Period.— 
Closing down the plant so that all the 
employees may be given their annual vaca- 
tion at the same time is becoming a 
common practice in Canadian manufactur- 
ing industries. About 47 percent of the 
plants, employing 58 per cent of the 
workers, reported that they closed down 
for a vacation period in 1950. Seventeen 
per cent of the workers were employed in 
plants which shut down for one week, 39 
per cent in those which shut down for 
two weeks, and about 2 per cent in those 
which shut down for some other period 
(Table IIT). 

In all but three of the major manufac- 
turing industries at least one-third of the 
workers were in plants which reported 
closing down for a vacation period, and in 
10 of these industries more than 65 per cent 
were in this group of plants. Ninety per 


4 See the section on annual vacations with pay in 
the article, ‘Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Manufacturing Industries of Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, October 1950’’, 
Lasour Gazette, July 1951, p. 940. 
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cent of the workers in the Tobacco and 
Tobacco Products and the Leather Products 
Industries, and 93 per cent in the Textile 
Products and Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies Industries were employed in plants 
which had a vacation shut-down. In most 
of the industries the predominant period of 
shut-down was for two weeks. 

The practice of plant shut-down for a 
vacation period was much more prevalent 
in Quebec and Ontario than in the other 
regions. In these two areas, 63 and 64 per 
cent of the workers respectively were in 
plants which closed down for an annual 
vacation, compared with 26 per cent in the 
Maritime Provinces, 25 per cent in the 
Prairie Provinces and 37 per cent in British 
Columbia. 

Similarly varied are the proportions of 
workers in plants having a vacation shut- 
down when the major cities of the five 
regions are compared. The vacation shut- 
down affected 23 per cent of the workers 
in Halifax, 64 per cent in Montreal, 67 per 
cent in Toronto, 34 per cent in Winnipeg 
and 44 per cent in Vancouver. Most of 
these workers in each city were in plants 
which closed down for two weeks. 


Annual Vacations with Pay 
for Office Emyloyees 

Office workers in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of Canada generally receive a longer 
vacation with pay during the first few years 
of their employment than do plant workers 
in the same establishment. 

Sixty-one per cent of the workers were 
employed in offices which reported an 
initial vacation of one week with pay in 
1950, mainly after a year or less of employ- 
ment. About one-third of these workers, 
however, were in offices which gave this 
one week after six months’ service and 
gave two weeks with pay after a year. A 
further 37 per cent were employed in 
offices which gave an initial vacation of 
two weeks with pay, generally after a year 
of employment. 

Offices employing one-quarter of the 
workers reported just one vacation period 
regardless of how long the employee works 
for the firm, but most of the workers in 
this group were entitled to two weeks with 
pay. Altogether, 47-5 per cent of the office 
workers may become eligible to receive a 
maximum vacation of two weeks with pay, 
and 48 per cent may become eligible for 
three weeks with pay. The remainder of 
the workers are almost equally divided 
between those who can receive no more 
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TABLE I._ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE MAN 
Plant Employees 


: All Textile 
Manufac-| Food | Tobacco Prod- Cloth- 
Length of Vacation turing and and Rubber | Leather ucts ing | Wood 
and Indus- | Bever- | Tobacco| Prod- Prod- (except | (Textile | Prod- 
Employment Requirements tries ages Prod- ucts ucts Cloth- and ucts 
ucts ing) Fur) 
Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay after: 670,941 81,304 8,148 15, 862 12,523 57,034 56,154 | 55,236 
Less than 1 year...........-- 63,271 10, 635 119 114 3,430 4,632 8, 320 3,770 
‘ PE Fe Seth us ae Mer Se nals oem 9 0s 3.6 593,851 69,091 8,000 15,470 8,514 50, 263 45,655 | 50,368 
EOD DOLIOUS. ccs oi eo sis coins p38 Wele'e+ 183 [ial te MR Saeed tare See ee | eee eel cpanel ice Sense ae 36 
Service not specified...........-.... 13, 636 1,520 29 8 579 2,139 2,179 1,062 
Two Weeks with Pay after:...... ioe 55,441 10,543 7 Fabien BCC 6,137 5, 821 4,796 | 1,212 
Less than 1 year....... 7,785 (5 hal ie et os) RORHeAooe 2,576 3,031 BOB nd os cone Ieee 
MORI ccc eyecingclesicsiesin ass sosseee’ 44,902 10, 268 Ll ig Seager 3,171 2,636 3,300 1,191 
WEEP DOLIOUK, cass ors/Se.,9 oe a0 sees lao BA ere ee lh ore oo herelll ee woes aes aie ved mesjail nde ajapstom 10: Whotiwincs |e eames 
Service not specified.............+.. 2,700 DUG Ns cisvate =e ae | inet 390 154 878 21 
Other Vacation Periods............. 2,758 ta jal [Sais tee [Mere Rat i) Bete aey 546 300 
MERI fantes cetiahar ptr he Cokes 729,135 92,132 8,194 15, 862 18, 829 62, 855 61,496 | 56,748 
Maximum Vacation 
Two Weeks with Pay after:.......... 285,018 35, 830 337 3, 886 8, 664 23, 626 29,181 | 31,403 
Dees than 5 years... 6.5.0. cscs. 92,571 21,549 218 188 3,704 5,323 16, 864 3,822 
Fy RD alee i: AE Do POR TRODEY IT COC. a 180, 482 12,768 119 3, 698 3,223 17, 805 11,404 | 25,957 
More than 5 years. .....ccrscseceass 11,920 POLS My .ciches me ctetea Patalew ters 1,737 469 897 1,624 
Service not specified..........--.... Ch es See nde dee tones ron occ reer 29 SL eee eae 
Three Weeks with Pay after:........ 287,708 35, 641 1,932 ] 11,800 859 | 29,055 7,345 | 1,883 
Auase than Lb YGArs, 221.5% ai ogee oss 5,623 BGS bs. Steck aor sae ASE: [res acces 106 155 
PAU CATH Eaters ee cts: Mele ewin ae eclsi=. de 164,133 7000! eee 2.2. er 6,012 40 5, 833 759 752 
ORIG a a acn sin alkins nininienple erW.r.ne, dio iar 59,056 9,063 1,712 5,788 110 1,731 1, 480 118 
AES Seo Nien io Ba ae REO TgCp are 113,536 8,094 Pal Pa eee 138 | 20,940 2,497 773 
SEE HELIOUS jen aire hsis Nee el n-ne > ora 5,360 Cicer tic cere: 87 551 2,503 85 
Four Weeks with Pay after:.......... 16,562 290 Ae [U0 er iteoarios (cepctee aant aricicere nat 186 18 
TY OATH Sits Oe abot sess arene stsweleraimte 15,491 250 DRO l Seas os clave een «elvan ees 186 Ps sueiae 
Other periods. . 1,071 ALN ae ate leisl tatters aistsleitiaaiaieipa's | emrsinee sc alllagerstarespyare,= 18 
, Other Vacation Periods............. POSER ee eee le ae LOS Phtates ecto siiey sans ef cele aerate 1,022 260 
Initial Vacation Maintained......... 137,982 9,306 | 10,174 | 23,762 } 23,184 
Prwaelawith: SY sie siadeicnsels clas oe 93,344 3,124 5,096 | 18,575 | 21,959 
Per Omia WEIN PHY stot viele lob site pee 42,663 6,013 5,078 4,736 1,025 
Other vacation periods............++ 1,975 168 Jacatetass 451 
FENSEEAD eis Sxicti a cla nic vtaca'satebie es ee 729,135 92,132 8,194 15, 862 18, 829 62,855 61,496 | 56,748 


had they been employed a year. The 
remainder of the workers in these provinces 
were mainly in offices which gave am 
initial vacation of two weeks, usually after 
a year of service. 

Initial vacations of two weeks were also 
given to 83 per cent of the office workers 
in Newfoundland, 71 per cent in Prince 
Edward Island, 50 per cent in Nova Scotia, 
89 per cent in Saskatchewan and 59 per 
cent in British Columbia. The majority of 
the remainder, except in Nova Scotia, were 


than one week’s paid vacation and those 
who may become eligible for a maximum of 
four weeks. 


: 
: 
‘ 
; 
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Office Vacations by Province.—In five 
of the Canadian provinces the majority of 
workers were employed in offices which 
reported an initial vacation of one week 
with pay after a year or less of employ- 
ment, whereas in the other five provinces 
the majority were in those which reported 
an initial vacation of two weeks with pay. 


An initial vacation of one week with pay 
was the policy in offices employing 50 per 
cent of the workers in New Brunswick, 63 
per cent in Quebec, 66 per cent in Ontario, 
45 per cent in Manitoba and 62 per cent 
in Alberta (Table IV). Many of these 
workers, however, were entitled to this 
initial vacation if they had been employed 
less than a year—generally six months— 
prior to their vacation period, and would 
have been entitled to two weeks with pay 
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employed in offices which gave an initial 
vacation of one week with pay, many 
giving this period after six months of 
service and giving two weeks after a year. 
In Nova Scotia, a large group of workers 
received a vacation of one and one-half 
days per month beginning after 6 months. 
of employment. 


Offices employing from 18 per cent . of 
the workers in Alberta to 63 per cent im 
Prince Edward Island did not increase the: 
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UFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF CANADA, OCTOBER 1950 
by Industry 


Printing, Miscel- 

Publish-| Iron Trans- Non- Elec- Non- Prod- laneous 

Length of Vacation ing and and porta- | Ferrous | trical | Metallic} ucts of | Chem- | Manu- 

and Allied Steel tion Metal | Appara-| Mineral | Petrol- ical factur- 

Employment Requirements Indus- Prod- | Equip- Prod- | tusand | Prod- }eum and} Prod- ing 
tries ucts ment ucts Supplies ucts Coal ucts Indus- 
tries 
Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay after:...........| 17,949 | 109,972 72,659 26, 288 40, 252 18,106 3,998 26,319 10,684 
Treas thant! VOar Jig. oe tele alone rah 4,198 5,090 2,620 1,904 6, 863 848 150 7, 812 1,637 
NEVO Toate et Ais deave.« itis .«. Setativerey siete 12,868 | 102,736 69,033 23,927 33,127 17,103 3, 848 18,214 8,419 
MY THED PELIOUS) «re new iclerts ois aislatsre Bain lis steel ore ot aes aa ae SOI, Mirakali tae sts ois ovale: alt [tee lajaranesety 3] |tateeake Seneca fe 
Service not specified................ 883 2,146 917 457 262 LBB Ah. coaene 293 628 
Two weeks with Pay after:.......... 7,247 3,936 3,369 868 228 382 5, 833 1, 835 1,523 
esstthanal year scieis.< aioe Ween 185 265 802 LOO cevehane e oe eee a 95 52 
MINOT, tec) Maken. Ayn ieheiaiotcls os mice 6,494 3,606 2,533 589 161 335 5,806 1,707 1,463 
MO}TROE DOLIOUS Mees avec. taste ep oenee' le AG Joc i s-sie bua olfte, cup aes vsintel| @iacoeutere hell sara era d tPa (oi over eles ater aaa OS MRtSt era etnaenie 
Service not specified................ 524 65 34 179 67 35 27 33 8 
‘Other Vacation Periods............. 2 351 1,055 QOAS Bs See | oe aoe | ee 20 | secyahtes 
BE Coteus seaptas veh oi tan isinae abel orelsyeiors 25,198 | 114,259 77,083 27,181 40,480 18,488 9,831 28,174 12, 207 
Maximum Vacation 

‘Two Weeks with Pay after:.......... 11,873 | 37,125} 438,988} 14,739 6,066 9,785 526 | 10,233 6,444 
sLess than 5 years...............-- Lat 8,474 8,705 7,366 1,712 1,570 2,254 503 5,552 2,270 
MDTVCHISES ke Sticke Paes ae cos + eee 2,605 26,388 35, 981 12,808 4,150 7,370 23 4,266 3,919 
Morethan years... 0. .c0c005 0000 te 794 2,032 641 219 346 1) Ae ena see PP 405 255 
MER WECE NOL SPEOCLUOCK. o2, cisecucdiat vw.|ioese dinate wl] vse meee vs [late eu be Shela a aiciarorl ovsiete Sarl | wea ole eteeo etna eee ft eel ean ene 
Three Weeks with Pay after: 5,150 58, 547 20, 088 8,566 32, 892 4,145 7,908 13, 809 1,751 
WCRR CHANG VALS. ©. . teas sasicsas 68 645 978 459 141 939 D2 ed Sees 360 250 
BEV COTS 7.5, leltes.e tess + Scien,s <te.ealareaiete 320 2,731 12 SOs: cee 3,214 579 5,907 3,360 1,107 
RORY BATS snack rcimysele so saa pene hte sh 509 7,138 798 726 26, 829 859 372 540 137 
LESS LS ap Sn eee ee eS ae gr Pe 3,090 47,089 6,205 7,674 1,411 2,466 1,629 9,305 257 
Ociermeriodsacead. «accord es cer 586 611 45 25 400. | ra eet ol uceneeene Dade eetainee 
Four Weeks with Pay after:.........|......... 5,027 929 484 673 462 689 1,715 183 
EV ORT IRN We ig Seltts > alnktns cb Rnitac® ones Galacal aa 4,914 894 326 673 462 518 1,648 183 
COLRETAOLIOUR sys aes dees one aaah | Stee ees 113 35 tSSv pata Foe eae 171 OY User 
Other Vacation Periods.............]........./......055 347 ys EP rete mee co ec cher a ayo one 
Initial Vacation Maintained..,...... 8,175 | 13,560 | 11,731 3,340 849 4,096 708 2,427 3,829 
Leveokcrvribh: DAY sh .asiscyac ce es cis ere sate 2,148 9,500 7,655 2,774 750 3,726 69 1,563 3,251 

2 weeks with pay.........0...00005 6,025 3,709 3,369 541 99 370 639 844 578 
Other vacation periods.............. 2. 351 707 pT Ee Seer Fi nena a (Gee Se 20) Nha ase 
BL ODED trine sits lacis cae sein aol 25,198 | 114,259 | 77,083 | 27,181 | 40,480] 18,488 9,831 | 28,174 | 12,207 


in Quebec to 62 per cent in the Prairie 
Provinces (Table VI). About 53 per cent 
of the workers in the Maritime Provinces, 
48 per cent in Ontario and 57 per cent in 
British Columbia could also become eligible 
for a maximum two weeks’ vacation. 

A maximum vacation of one week with 
pay was not common for office staffs, 
applying to less than 5 per cent of the 
workers in any one region. The largest 
proportion in any region, somewhat less 
than 5 per cent, was in Quebec. 

Office Vacations by City.—The majority 
of workers in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver were in offices which 


period of vacation as the worker’s term of 
employment continued, but in most of 
these cases the initial vacation period was 
two weeks with pay. In general, where 
the length of the office employee’s vaca- 
tion increased as his term of service con- 
tinued, the employee could attain a 
maximum of three weeks with pay after 
15, 20 or 25 years. 

Just over one-half of the workers in 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Quebec 
and from one-quarter to one-half of those 
in the other provinces could have their 
initial vacation increased to a maximum 
of three weeks with pay after longer 
periods of employment. A few workers, 
mainly in Quebec and Ontario, were in 


offices which gave a maximum of four 
weeks with pay after, largely, 25 years’ 
service. 

The proportion of workers in offices 
having a maximum vacation period of two 
weeks with pay varied from 42 per cent, 
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reported an initial vacation period of one 
week with pay in 1950, usually after a year 
or less of employment (Table V). Most 
of the remainder of office employees in 
these cities, for which information on 
annual vacations was obtained, were in 


TABLE I.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE CANADIAN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1950 


Plant Employees by Province 


Length of Vacation and Canada 
Employment Requirements (1) Nfld. |P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 
Initial Vacation 

One Week with Pay after: 676,941) 2,254 207} 13,524) 9,100] 212,957) 354,898] 17,326] 1,102/11,141}/48, 432 
Less than 1 year............. 63,271 275 35) 1,091 750| 21,653) 33,267) 2,711 672 284] 2,433 

1 OMe or atsisieiith na eles e's. seis ely p> 593,851) 1,942 158] 12,080} 8,290) 186,730} 313,958] 14,571 430) 10, 679} 45, 063 
Other periods of employment ASS bnitesteccill woatte. Mes tas giana ale flcelobele ney Azar =. sn iePe Neti evar dk FO PE | tN wtriskrs 
Service not specified......... 18, 636 37 14 220 60 4,574 7.673 4a). mene 78 936 
Two Weeks with Pay after: 55,441) 1,925 108} 3,521} 2,804] 13.618] 19,005] 2,632] 4,084] 1,394] 6,327 
Wess than iiyoart esas ved 7,785 TY Saar dey 815} 1,660 2,973 2 ADU eras tO lspoae 127 

1 VOAP i eee news cecsceseces 44,902) 1,692 108} 2,561) 1,117 9,194] 16,131] 2,632] 3,908) 1,372] 6,164 
Other periods of employment 54 TOMS aracee, Fee Her cee CO CERS AOE Reel HGP SREY sc Med eee oBalls.. Gace, 
Service not specified......... 2,700 204). dee ees 101 Si 1,451 vp pee 136 22 36 
Other Vacation Periods...... 2,753 OO wade nian ntboe te S 293 1; O80. Sve 2 20] 1,299 
Etec. Mayestec.ecresieiete 729,135) 4,229 315] 17,045] 11,904] 226,868] 374,992) 19,958] 5,188]12,555|56, 058 

Maximum Vacation 

Two Weeks with at after: 285,018 2138 35} 4,880} 2,110) 75,951) 155,254) 10,627 714| 7,040/28, 194 
Less than 5 years. & --| 92,571 213 35} 3,178 929} 21,204) 45,644) 5,793 714] 7,040] 7,821 
WROTE Ries oN ie Pach 0 che ope ESO MBit oisicsoanee cs 1,669) .1,181) 52,3C0| 101,260) 4,568).......].:.... 19,514 
More than 5 years...... Ro TD 926 icasacclsuaress SS wees ke 2,431 8,321 DTB kaa aeleeek 859 
Service not specified......... Ma ig dita dacs sy wreie ais “i Sap Oe 16 ZOU 5 cietaye'Pete ee sc alleen aes 
Three Weeks with Pay after:| 287,708} 3,098 114] 6,502) 3,063} 92,835) 159,813) 3,945] 1,712] 4,536)/12,067 
Less than 15 years...... Arie Pathe oe al le 8 Aes Meee Aare 517 3,939 71 145 373 578 
TO VGRTRa swe aoa sain, nea 104,133) 3,090 114] 1,427) 2,656) 30,869] 52,568) 2,392] 1,245) 2,707) 7,042 
20 years BO O66 2 Seschie cee» DB letras tats 17,424} 40,196 266 260 823 61 
25 years : 113,526 Bt Nts ond 4,916 407| 42,823) 59,354 992 17 633) 4,386 
Other periods of employment BeOCO en cates benec tes LSB i ete a 1,202) 8,756 224 451 Satantess sath oe 
Four Weeks with Pay after:| 16,562|....... DAY icc aceatate’lattsajats ois 75686). °B,3S0) a:5.5,cccletc |lieraraserell spekemtars 532 
DA RTORTA Ge Soe ch. bo,0:b dou vagus 15,491)....... WE poser naelbtcPeirarts 7,452 Dy Dkbbe serene bare aiinsrel neta ae 514 
Other periods of employment DOE ee cay elsats celasnitat Pact ots 234 Cee Bin sel Ecos oe 18 
Other Vacation Periods...... DBCS Were tretAl stsietncate ns areas a flee Yar acetats 1,418 OY) ere Bee | ec ci 5 
Initial Vacation Maintained. .| 137,982 918 152} 5,663} 6,731) 48,978) 51,153} 5,386) 2,762 979/15, 260 
l week with pay.i.z.i.c. 2... 93,344 182 44] 2,574) 3,933] 38,170] 36,470} 2,825 70 72| 9,004 

2 weeks with pay............ 42,663 686 108} 3,089} 2,798) 10,574) 14,072); 2,561) 2,690 887| 5,198 
Other vacation periods....... 1,975 MIC ene care a etevs ths eralltapersonre 284 Cie hee 2 20} 1,058 
AL OCG me cistsinitien tel tseletel + 729,135) 4,229 315] 17,045] 11,904] 226,868] 374,992) 19,958) 5,188)12,555/56,058 


(‘) Includes 23 employees in the Northwest Territories. 


employment continued with the same 


those offices which reported an initial vaca- 
employer. But most of the employees in 


tion of two weeks with pay, generally after 


a year of employment. 

As it has been mentioned above, how- 
ever, many of the offices which had an 
initial vacation of one week with pay after 
less than a year’s employment also reported 
giving two weeks with pay after a full 
year’s service. Many of these are included 
in the section of Table V showing a 
maximum vacation of two weeks with pay 
after less than 2 years of employment. 

In Halifax, the largest group of workers 
was eligible to receive a vacation of one 
and one-half days a month after 6 months 
of service. This is equivalent to a paid 
vacation of 9 days after the first year of 
employment and 18 days, or three weeks, 
a year thereafter. Most of the remainder 
of the workers are employed in offices 
which give an initial vacation of two weeks 
with pay, generally after a year of employ- 
ment. 

In general, the period of vacation with 
pay was increased as the office worker’s 


offices having just one vacation period 
received initially a vacation of two weeks: 
with pay, so that only a negligible propor- 
tion of the office employees in these cities 
are limited to a one week’s paid vacation.. 

Sixty per cent of the office employees im 
Halifax, 58 per cent in Montreal, 51 per 
cent in Toronto, 20 per cent in Winnipeg 
and 35 per cent in Vancouver may become 
eligible for a maximum vacation of three 
weeks with pay after longer periods of 
service. Most of the remainder of the 
workers in these cities maintain their 
initial vacation of .two weeks with pay 
regardless of how long they continue work- 
ing, or else have their vacation period’ 
increased to two weeks after, in most cases, 
up to 5 years of employment. 

About 3 per cent of the office employees 
in Montreal and 2 per cent in Toronto 
and Vancouver may become eligible for a 
four weeks’ paid vacation, mainly after 25 
years. 
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TABLE HI.—PLANT SHUT-DOWN FOR VACATION PERIODS IN THE 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1950 


Proportion of Plant Employees by Period of Plant Shut-Down \ 
1 Week | 2 Weeks | Other Total 
Industry and Area ed — 
% % % % 
OF 0 Ea ee ESN ome Mn ee mCi Soi, Wee aes oe 17 39 2 58 
Industry: 
ocd and Beverages. a cecace caer dos conte cristae 6 13 1 20 
"Tobacco and Tobacco Products... ......2.. 06.0... c00- 1 80" Sooo wees 90 
MD er LTOAUCtS 5 «.o% tardies crete, « ca cee iene area cman etins 13 625 Neen 75 
Heathen —TOAUCESS us sees oh aeele elec eer a ater, Ome: 24 61 in 90 
Textile Products (except Clothing).................... 28 64 1 93 
Clothing wPextilevand (Pur)* se twes seco ne ee eee 24 56 4 84 
Wood*Productsls Hi ic. mice cetae Melos eee ete coe 33 31 2 66 
Panera roducts ss, avis tn. <a cereah matiete keene he 8 (thal Berssog tere 15 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries............ 12 fai\ 1 34 
Tronand steel. Broducts: 2: . cate nileeciener meer 19 45 2 66 
‘Dransporvation Eq WwipmMent.> qsesiwsl ceeds seen mee Unite 16 51 1 68 
iNon-Herrous, Metal Products. .:ace es senor etn 17 18 5 40 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.................... 10 83 il ea newenine 93 
Non-Metallic Minerals Products.....................-. 18 15 2 35 
Products; of Petroleum .and. Coals. .ssccins sess cecacie oll tc eiekem ele oeclficde wreck olotont eball a stare eialeneses] ee eee 
Ghemical Prodticts: }-Geesas kee coe See a eee 10 26 1 Bye 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries............... 27 42 9 78 
Regions: 
iMeritime! Provinces. sct)oco 7k Geechee 6 18 2 26 
UE DOC Ian cclaotca re: Aan Eas eee aah 18 43 2 63 
ESTE AT IOs wept) fice tors, Ae Rie ee eee: ete Sab ee 4 19 43 2 64 
PTRITIC (ETOV INCOR :..< seer ose cis Bence ee ees 6 17 2 25 
British! Colum Diaw. 2 vatacas se eee: hae ee nee ocr, 15 21 1 37 
Leribe x oN hie Sit: 2a Ph Neves an eae nt eae 1 PA BOs ae a 23 | 
IMonUreal? 976 teehee OF eet -+ Der tee ae oN 13 48 3 64 
PLGRONGO Ae Os.. Sane eh icc eee Meek cee ie ee enc 7 42 8 67 
RV ATUDOR Ey Ss, fae t RGR Urn oF Sarcces ace ene ie Gace sree eee 10 21 3 34 
AMEPRATECO LI 0s) cages Ol Se rae = eRe Wy 0 ED SPs, ee LN 19 24 1 44 
\ 
: 
ne 
\ 
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TABLE IV.-ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES OF CANADA, OCTOBER 1950 


Office Employees by Province 


: 
7 Length of Vacation and Canada 
‘ Employment Requirements (1) Nfid. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 
; Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay after:.... 83,768 97 38 461 775| 24,881) 49,579) 2,842 97| 1,832] 3,167 
Less than 1 year.......-.-+++ 66, 660 76 37 144 601] 19,802) 41,097) 1,817 75 658) 2,353 
. PivrOars Cece cee ine es save cienienes 14,804 21 1 257 174 4,381 7,257 930 22) 1,042 719 
Service not specified........- Be BOR loajent 9<|' eae ='n BOW ee os 698 1,225 1 cae 132 95 
; Two Weeks with Pay after:...| 51,027 538 93) 1,352 736| 14,850] 24,813} 1,538] 1,340) 1,092) 4,661 
A Less than 1 year.........++:- 2,780 aa sos 9 248 1,066 1,311 21 Bie oe 113 
| TP VOAT Logs. dans t ee siege eurs« 46,919 395 82| 1,271 465| 13,267) 23,023} 1,513) 1,308 1,087} 4,494 
r More than 1 year......-.-++: 230)... 050.03 4 27 3 128 (1 ae Sears 2 2 4 
u Service not specified......... 1,098 139 7 45 20 389 419 4 22 3 50 
Three Weeks with Pay after: 794 S| agate BON oe. surin 23 Ga9lcaccae 68 PA ll Pera Sc, 
1 year or less......-.++++++++ rer Bee ert gale aaa: 23 VA h eacpeky 68 Dien ae 
Service not specified IY emer) Gerace 7] babar eter een nett yi) Pees Rete hE aces 
J Other Vacation Periods...... 937 ee ae 857 33 5 16) He Ae ea iso 21 
Wd Not} As Re AP RCO 136,527 646 131| 2,710] 1,544) 39,759] 75,044) 4, 380| 1,505) 2,945) 7,849 


Maximum Vacation 


Two Weeks with Pay after:. . 35,255 66 3 191 407 8,850! 21,043] 1,933 87| 1,141] 1,534 
Less than 2 years.....----+-- 28,145 39 3 165 344 7,057| 17,505) 1,539 75 334| 1,084 
2 yearsi.... 4,478 i | ae cote 19 30 901 2,113 315 12 807 262 
3 to BD YeEaTS....cee eee eet ees 2,158 tt ras 7 83 754 1,106 GSli 3 om, aerultceinaa 182 
More than 5 years....---++-- AA RR ee elie a cine le ee a> 138 319 Tete ee ieee 6 
Three Weeks with Pay after: 64, 686 329 41| 1,382 451| 20,22 35,952] 1,243 668| 1,285) 3,101 
10 years.c:.. 2. bens ceases + | Pe) eee Dols tates. 282 1,934 UD See, a0 26 725 
AB AVOREGE ct ates « ainisdue se oles stots 22,443 325 41 240 358 6,078] 12,505 796 434 787 865 
q DOMVORTS: jatar aieaies «en free sts Ly Mea ogee iis 43 5,349 9,876 102 4 240 85 
OB VOATS..+.5-sec-se ences ene 21,343 Me nies 259 50 8.217] 10,912 238 174 223) 1,266 
Other periods of employment S200) cette le ase c8 ae eae 294 725 95 56 9 160 
Four Weeks with Pay after:|  2,995)...... BW eects tla rae 1,034 124 
QIVEATB s-seb woe er a2 te yA ye lies Be Pt ee ae cS (Pee 992 124 
Other periods of employment SOLER eee oh aille-s hecho leas aa AD pp DOD a racarevgnvl vos a4 ieteh ocean) Ravana 
Other Vacation Periods...... EN eee male ear. ra ace ssa = Bee ° BOT eu lictacieds: atietetelane ssctixees st eaeiaaaas 
Initial Vacation Maintained.| 33,558 251 83) 1,137 686 9,622} 16,216} 1,204 750 519| 3,090 
One week with pay....-..+-- S10: 1 41 56 1,831 959 97 2 171 
Two weeks with pay... ....+ 29,541 240 82) 1,056 597 7,763} 14,611} 1,107 680) 4922) 2,913 
Three weeks with pay..... - 794 BN ce Ag BO Ents 23 639)h.Aae-s¢ 68 para \ 
Other vacation periods. ..... 59 (|S SE fl | ee 33 5 1 A Re PRA PAO fe 6 
BLOTS c creat treet si6 Catersis 136, 527 646 131] 2,710} 1,544) 39,759 75,044] 4,380] 1,505) 2, 945| 7,849 


(1) Includes 14 employees in the Northwest Territories. 
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TABLE V.—_ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES OF CANADA, OCTOBER 1950 


Office Employees by City 


Length of Vacation and . 
and Halifax Montreal | Toronto | Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Employment Requirements 
Initial Vacation. 

One Week with Pay after:.......... 154 16,021 14,937 2,083 2,272 
ieyvear Oriless sce. owes cellos = testes: 101 15, 628 14, 589 1,988 2,215 
Service not specified............... 53 393 348 95 57 

Two Weeks with Pay after:........ 576 7,688 9,817 1,150 1,860 
essphanid “vearvancoe nah: awk cave nellic cores ners mien: s 411 355 21 10 
UEVGETE pram hc tarcnecie caterers dareictevert inte 535 7,106 9,285 1,125 1,825 
More than veariis cadres <r cress 25 25 18: | see 4 
Service not specified............... 16 146 159 4 21 

Other Vacation Periods............ 857 8 13 |exaereciact 17 
: LOLA Lee penton Mn ae coma ona 1,587 PENA 24,767 S200 4,149 

Maximum Vacation 

Two Weeks with Pay after:........ 131 5,056 6, 668 1,561 945 
Mess than 2. V CALSate fe ceric is ction a 124 4,293 5, 868 1,331 756 
PREV CAS tree tac cays incites ie ecetonst taba ares 7 526 549 166 106 
SPCOLDSVCALS crmhse oi as ees ee eels eee aye 201 235 62 81 
MGreni nan voc yearn: - setts octeeecs [ao tenreerien ee 36 16 2 2 

Three Weeks with Pay after:....... 956 13,784 12,584 635 1,457 
ORV OATS ect. shear roche eta. + <i2 Meio alk cers acchutahude 231 413 12 699 
LDEV OAT Stee do6e, Aside hae ceainad ae ewe 38 2,556 4,451 218 423 
PADEY. CATS eran tis arte aicina cen ai nage te etal hors eine tacks 4,820 2,728 102 53 
25 years. brad aie Seen OO SiC OES COO 61 5, 946 4,637 208 261 
Other periods of employment...... 857 231 355 95 21 

Four Weeks with Pay after:.......|........ See 670 B20 es scpse aa etels 95 
25 years. ead Fay aces Siete a | Oe, YAO eee 661 514 Noendbse Seer 95 
Other periods of employment......]............ 9 oe RE ees levers nuit S 

Other Vacation Periods............]............ SO ie ene Rar aa) Mersey hart irra orstvo Senocds > ac 

Initial Vacation Maintained........ 500 4,174 4,995 1,037 1,652 
One week WAU ONDE Vistain te citotya mares a 1 669 259 59 82 
Two weeks Vell ib a voahnbnc or Boaaeic 499 3,497 4,729 978 1,568 
Ofhersvacation periodszs.,..0a.0 6. alieerns<icetecail| | Maes Sollee el Ae 2 | 

BL OUST meee ee ke Se wane 1, 587 23,717 24,767 3, 233 4,149 i 
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TABLE VIL—MAXIMUM VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1950 
Proportion of Employees Who May Become Eligible for Maximum Vacation 
Industry and Area 1 Week | 2 Weeks | 3 Weeks-| 4 Weeks |. Other 
% % % % % 
Plant Employees 
(COTTE Byes 2) Siok deoedoobosden cre -aepocunno as 12-8 44-9 39-5 2°3 0-5 
Industry: 
Food and Beverages......----sssecsseeeees 12-1 48-8 38-7 0-3 0-1 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.........--- 5-7 4-7 23-6 64-8 1-3 
Pn VOr ue rOGUCESt aslo. scleiic orie sa era cadens 1-1 24-5 Ye | Beeae A erotic ORR Od Anitc 
Leather Products; .......2.--csceeccerrces 16-6 77:9 resi be ares, Se” Sth 0-9 
Textile Products (except Clothing)......... 8-1 45-7 AG 2. |i cays tas sje ase | hetero 
Clothing (Textile and Fur)...........---+- 30-2 55-2 11-9 0-3 2-4 
TWi@jofs ll Saolshil Ot: hos an an 4s Sa be eo COBO DeOneSnon 38-7 57-1 3°3 (1) 0-8 
Paper Products......0-.0.e:+:+2cseeses ee: 2-3 19-5 77-1 1-0 0-1 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.. 8-5 71-0 D0 Faliveteternete ois (4) 
Tron and Steel Products..........--++++2:: 8-3 35-7 51-2 4-4 0-3 
Transportation Equipment.........-..-..-- 9-9 61-4 26-1 1-2 1-4 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...........---- 10-2 56-2 31-5 1:8 0-3 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.......... 1-9 15-2 81-3 uy Ein ames 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.........--- 20-2 54-9 22-4 DALiM |S en AG A. 
Products of Petroleum and Coal..........- 0-7 11-9 80-4 (ML Bee AARC as 
Chemical Products......2:....0cessssenees 5°5 39-3 49-0 6-1 (1) 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries... . 26-6 57-5 14-3 @. LoS Wilan ee eds 
Region: 
Maritime Provinces........--sseeeeseerees 20-1 41-6 38-1 (1) (2) 
GYRE: oc cure & aes, oan BE Oe 6 ot bed So ICRC 16-8 38-1 40-9 3-4 0-7 
(Vain tie Ric: Atte ASS SCC GOSS Deer eee 9-7 45-2 42-6 2-2 0:3 
Prairie PLOVINGES.Aceccscbisst ony celsie sees > 7-9 65-0 DT Wan cates > (4) 
Re pibishi © OLUEO Dleiesteric cistinale ets ees & oa aries 16-1 59-6 21-5 0-9 1-9 
City: 
Ebalifax ee ee ieee. ROM aerate ou pes 32-2 54-5 BEEN Acie oebed oascowzece 
SIGS este Oe Bee aeiae 0 OCIA NCO LY NO aaron 16-0 39-5 39-5 4-7 0-3 
TR GnOntO MEERA eae Sata hides fl fanciers 9-1 46-2 42-3 2-0 0-4 
\iabipofsan eee bane cl itterio ar St aa0ue Doteccm a 15-0 65-8 ea et eee a gerontts ¢ fe 
WED ee ee Oe ade oF one be pe ocores ra 16:8 65-0 14-1 1-4 2-7 
Office Employees 
(CONFI T YI Foe boc 4 ais GOaebnioL A (noo Crore 2-3 47-5 48-0 QB lede aes 
Region: : 
Maritime Provinces.......-----eseeee ees 1-9 52-5 AAUGU ee eee 1-0 
QuebeGa adit es ae Meath, catenin eo 4-6 41-8 50-9 2-6 (1) 
(Oya oh OS pet he Dee ome ono obccmonma rs 1:3 47-5 48-8 2-4 (4) 
Prairie Provinc@S..........--seeeee erect 1-2 61-6 BD vapetnct aes sane elena cead 
Ke British: Colum bigs aveeacricnieniees Ss ere 2-2 56-7 39-5 1-6 (2) 
City: 
TER o oe b hnaon dt ac0 oboe COOUntsedo> DUOC OREO GRR 39-7 GOs Ds heparin lal etaet ees 
Aine ceilligeee: MNanee schctrias casey alee, tela” se 2:8 36-1 58-1 2-8 0-2 
Garda MRCE PY cee one ar OO Sa oe or Oe Do etonaaan 1-0 46-0 50-8 2-1 (4) 
[iY cirri «fet sstie. coe heey eagle ne Oe oS 1-8 78-5 TOS berries’ oconcra oe 
RTO OU Ol eet comics: sve tlnle wee since 2-0 60-6 35-1 2-3 (1) 
(1) Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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A Department of Labour exhibit is appearing at all major fairs and exhibitions in 
Canada. 


Designed to help extend the employment horizon for physically-handicapped Cana- 
dians, the display illustrates the Department’s formula for effective placement of the 


handicapped: match the worker’s remaining capacities with the requirements of 
the job. 


In the above picture, Col. J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission (left), describes the exhibit to Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour; Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister; and H. C. Hudson, Chief of the 


Special Placements Division, UIC. 


(Photo by Newton, Ottawa) 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


“Employees should be told as much 
about the company they work for as the 
shareholders are told,” Senator Wallace F. 
Bennett of Utah said in an address to the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association at 
their recent convention in Quebec. One 
Canadian Labour-Management Production 
Committee recently demonstrated that it 
agrees with the American legislator. 


The LMPC at Sangamo Company 
Limited, Leaside, Ont., sponsored a dinner 
meeting of employees in the plant 
cafeteria to hear the company president, 
G. W. Lawrence, read the firm’s annual 
financial statement. The report had pre- 
viously been given to the company 
directors and to a meeting of foremen, 
supervisors and union executives. 


Mr. Lawrence illustrated his address with 
charts and diagrams. Other speakers at 
the dinner were the two co-chairmen of 
the LMPC, Max Coutts, assistant comp- 
troller, and W. E. Tredwell, former chair- 
man of union negotiating committees. 


Lodges 1755 and 235, International 
Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC), 
participate in the Sangamo LMPC. 


Others Who Inform Workers 


Two other companies which keep their 
employees well informed through LMPCs 
are Alliance Paper Mills Limited, Merrit- 
ton, Ont., and Monarch Knitting Company 
Limited,. Dunnville, Ont. When the con- 
tract was let by the former for construction 
of a building to house a new paper machine, 
the mill’s chief engineer gave a talk on the 
layout of the new machine, first to a 
meeting of superintendents and foremen, 
then to a gathering of employees. Workers 
at the latter firm were told, through the 
LMPC there, of the company’s manufac- 
turing plans for the coming months, based 
on salesmen’s estimates of sales and on the 


receipt of a defence order. 
* * * 


In Winnipeg, the story of seven LMPCs 
was told in a union’s monthly magazine. 
A recent issue of the Civic Federation 
Bulletin, published by the Federation of 
Civic Employees (CCL), told something 
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of the history and structure of the seven 
LMPCs established in Winnipeg civic 
departments and divisions of the City of 
Winnipeg Hydro Electric System. The 
Federation of Civic Employees participates 
in all seven committees. 

aK * * 

An LMPC in Victoriaville, Que., has 
designed its own letterhead, which it uses 
for all correspondence and for bulletins 
and announcements addressed to employees. 
The design is based on the Teamwork in 
Industry masthead which appears at the 
top of this page. The committee is that 
at Victoriaville Furniture Limited, where 
the participating union is the National 
Syndicate of Furniture Workers (CCCL). 

The LMPC at Burns & Co. Limited, 
Regina meat packers, tastes all new 
products before the company puts them 
on the market. When LMPC representa- 
tives report to their fellow-workers on the 
sample cooked at committee meetings, , 
employee interest in the new product is 
ereatly increased. 


Newest LMPC Film Is Now Available 
For Screenings 


Field representatives of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service now 
have available for screenings the Service’s 
latest film, an animated cartoon in colour 
titled “Teamwork—Past and Present”. 
Produced for the Department by the 
National Film Board, the firm traces the 
growth of co-operation from the beginning 
of history, pointing out its benefits and the 
part it has played in the spread of civiliza- 
tion. It then sketches the history of 
labour-management co-operation in Canada. 
Finally, listing the endorsers of, and some 
of the representative participants in, the 
LMPC plan, it shows that an LMPC is a 
benefit to management, labour and the 
nation. 

The film, which was given a “premiere” 
in Ottawa, is available in both English and 
French. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) 18 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 


sentatives’ located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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One minor strike following Conciliation Board procedure marked 
an otherwise quiet month in the federal field of industrial 
relations. 


Introduction 


The month of July was comparatively 
uneventful in the field administered by the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. As reported in detail 
below, a conciliation officer effected the 
settlement of one industrial dispute and a 
conciliation officer was assigned to deal 
with another dispute during the month. 
The report of one Conciliation Board was 
received and released to the parties for 
consideration. In another case, a settle- 
ment was effected by the parties to a 
dispute after the establishment of a Con- 
ciliation Board but before the Board was 
fully constituted. 

On July 27 a strike of some sixty bus 
drivers of Hull City Transport, Limited, 
was called by the Hull City Transport 
Employees’ Syndicate. This followed the 


receipt on July 19 of the report of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation which 
dealt with the dispute. The strike was 
terminated on August 2 after a mutually 
satisfactory compromise had been reached 
by the parties. 

Twenty-two applications for certification 
of bargaining agents were received in July, 
as reported below. The Canada Labour 


Relations Board did not meet during the 
month, 


This section covers proceedings under 
two federal statutes, the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act and 
the Conciliation and Labour Act, involv- 
ing the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
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mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a _ collective 
agreement, 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 


provisions of the Conciliation and Labour. 


Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 


Pe 


the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. ‘ 


Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 


Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and. 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland, The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet in the month of July. During 
the month, the following applications for 
certification were received :— 

1. Marine Checkers and Weighers Asso- 
ciation (Local No. 506, International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union), on behalf of 19 units of employees 
employed in the loading and unloading of 
cargoes in and around British Columbia 
ports by the following companies: Sea- 
board Shipping Company Limited; Pacific 
Marine Freighters Limited; North Pacific 
Shipping Company Limited; Kingsley 
Navigation Company Limited; Johnson, 
Walton Steamships Limited; Griffiths 
Steamship Company, Limited (this appli- 
cation was withdrawn later in the month) ; 


B. W. Greer & Son (1947) Limited; 
C. Gardner Johnson Limited; Furness, 
Withy & Company Limited; Empire 


Shipping Company Limited; Dodwell & 
Company Limited; Dingwall Cotts & 
Company Limited; Canadian Transport 
Company Limited; Canadian Blue Star 


Line (1940) Limited; Canada Shipping 
Company Limited; B.C. Ship Chartering 
Company Limited; Balfour, Guthrie 
(Canada) Limited; Anglo Canadian Ship- 
ping Company Limited, and American Mail 
Line Limited (Investigating Officer: G. R- 
Currie). 

2. The National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada, on behalf of unlicensed employees 
of the Consolidated Oka Sand and Gravel 
Company, Limited, Montreal (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. Trépanier). 

3 The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, on behalf of employees of the 
Northern Alberta Railways employed in 
the Company’s freight shed and freight. 
office at Dawson Creek, B.C. (Investigat-- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

4. The Canadian Merchant Service’ 
Guild, Inc. on behalf of deck officers: 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in its Newfoundland Steamship 
Service (Investigating Officer: Cou Be 
Poirier). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


On July 26, the Minister appointed a 
Conciliation Officer to deal with matters 
in dispute between Keystone Transports 
Limited and the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc., concerning the conclu- 
sion of a collective agreement covering 
deck officers employed by the Company 
(Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 


Settlement Effected by Conciliation 
Officer 

On July 6, the Minister received a 
report from W. L. Taylor, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of 


matters in dispute between Pan American 
World Airways and the Association of 
Aviation Employees, Federal Labour Union 
No. 24609 (L.G., Aug., 1951, p. 1095). 


Settlement Before Board Fully 


Constituted 

On July 27, the Minister received advice 
that matters in dispute between the 
National Harbours Board and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, represent-- 
ing employees of the Board at Halifax,. 
NS., had been settled, following receipt: 
by the Minister of the report of J. R.. 
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Kinley, Conciliation Officer (L.G., Aug., 
1951, p. 1095). The settlement was reached 
subsequent to the establishment of a Con- 
ciliation Board, but before the Board could 
be fully constituted. 


Conciliation Board Report 
Received 


On July 3, the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Prescott 
and Ogdensburg Ferry Company Limited, 
Prescott, Ontario, and the Canadian Navi- 


gators’ Federation (L.G., March, 1951, 
p. 347). The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced below. 


Strike Following Board Procedure 


On July 27, the Hull City Transport 
Employees’ Syndicate called a strike of 
bus drivers of Hull City Transport Limited, 
Hull, P.Q., followimg receipt by the parties 
of the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation which dealt -with the 
dispute (L.G., July, 1951, p. 969). The 
strike was terminated on August 2, with 
the settlement of all matters in dispute. 
The text of the Board’s report is repro- 
duced below. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Company, Limited, 


and 


Canadian Navigators’ Federation. 


Members of the Board: 
His Honour, Judge W. F. Schwenger, 
Chairman. 
Messrs. N. L. Mathews, 
G. M. Desaulniers. 
Appearances: 
For the Employer, Mr. R. F. Wilson, 
KC: 
For the Federation, Captain Joseph FE. 
Ouellette. 


KC seand 


To the 

Hon. Mitton F. Greaa, Esq., V.C., K.C., 
Minister of Labour 

for the Dominion of Canada. 


Hon. Sir: 


Your Board herein begs to report as 
follows :— 


Meetings of the conciliation board have 
been duly convened at the City of Brock- 
ville, Ontario and were attended by the 
above named members and representatives 
on behalf of the employer and employees, 
and an opportunity for full representation 
has been had. 

The collective bargaining agreement 
between the parties heretofore in effect 
having been terminated as of September 23, 
1950, and the parties having failed to 
negotiate an agreement satisfactorily, your 
board in recommending the adoption of an 
agreement as hereinafter set out, would 
report as follows: 

1. Your Board has not attempted to deal 
with, or determine the claim of the 
employer that the Canadian Navigators’ 
Federation as bargaining agent for the 
employees no longer repre~>nts the, majority 
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On July 3, 1951, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in the 
dispute between the Prescott and 
Ogdensburg Ferry Company, Limited, 
and the Canadian Navigators’ Federa- 
tion (L.G., March 1951, p. 347). The 
Board was composed of His Honour 
Judge W. F. Schwenger, Hamilton, 
Ontario, as Chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, Norman IL. Mathews, K.C., 
Toronto, and G. M. Desaulniers, Mont- 
real, who had previously been appointed 
on the nominations of the company and 
union, respectively. The text of the 
Board’s report is reproduced herewith. 


of the employees, and is not qualified as 
such to bargain on their behalf. Your 
Board is of the opinion that this is a 
matter not within its jurisdiction or pur- 
pose, and this report is made without 
prejudice to the determination of any such 
issue and on the assumption that the said 
Canadian Navigators’ Federation will con- 
tinue as bargaining agent. 


2. Your Board is of the opinion that any 
claim now advanced on behalf of the 
employees for retroactive increased wages 
to a date prior to the agreement herein- 
before in effect between the parties and 
dated 23rd September, 1949 and covering 
the period from June 1, 1949 to September 
23, 1949 is not a matter coming within the 


‘ 


arti rms 


jurisdiction or purposes of this board, but 
is a matter that is concluded by said 
agreement. 


3. Your Board has given full considera- 
tion to the fact that the employer on the 
15th April, 1951, has, on its own initiative 
granted and continued to pay increased 
salaries to all employees at an increased 
rate of $20 per month in excess of rates 
established by said agreement of September 
23, 1949. 

4. Your Board recommends that an 
agreement be entered into between the 
parties, incorporating therein clauses sub- 
stantiajly in the following form: 


This Agreement made this 
A.D. 1951, 


day of 


Between: 
The Prescott & Ogdensburg Ferry Com- 
pany Limited, hereinafter called “The 
Company”, 
of the First Part, 
and 


The Canadian Navigators’ Federation, 
hereinafter called “The Federation”, 


of the Second Part. 


Whereas the Company owns and operates 
ferries on the River St. Lawrence between 
Prescott, Ontario and Ogdensburg, New 
York; 

And whereas the Federation is the certi- 
fied bargaining agent for and on behalf of 
the certificated personnel serving on the 
ships as set out in the certificate issued 
by the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
bearing date the 22nd September, 1948; 

Now this Agreement Witnesseth: 

Article One: Purpose—The general pur- 
pose of this agreement is to establish 
mutually satisfactory relations between the 
Company and its employees and provide 
machinery for prompt and equitable dis- 
position of grievances and to establish and 
maintain satisfactory working conditions, 
hours of work and wages for all employees 
who are subject to this agreement. Any 
employee may present his personal griev- 
ance to his employer at any time. 

Article Two: Recognition—The Com- 
pany recognizes the Federation as the sole 
and exclusive bargaining agent for mates, 
mate pursers, engineers and pursers, save 
and except masters and chief engineers 
being the bargaining unit described in the 
said certificate of the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board dated the 22nd September, 
1948. 

Article Three: Relationship—(a) The 
Company agrees that there will be no 
discrimination, interference, restriction or 


coercion exercised or practiced by the 
Company or any of its representatives with 
respect to any employee because of his 
membership in or in connection with the 
Federation and membership in the Federa- 
tion by employees who are eligible to join 
will not be discouraged. 

(b) The Federation agrees that there will 
be no intimidation, interference, restraint 
or coercion exercised or practiced upon the 
employees of the Company by any of its 
members or representatives or that there 
will be no solicitation for membership, 
collection of dues or other Federatoin 
activities on the ships and premises of the 
Company during an employee’s working 
hours. 


Article Four: Check-off—The Company 
agrees to deduct Federation dues from the 
pay of employees who so authorize and to 
remit same to the Federation, such author- 
izations to be irrevocable during the term 
of this agreement, except during the last 
month of the term of this agreement, and 
then only by a written revocation delivered 
to the employer. 


Article Five: Grievances and Arbitration 
Procedure—All grievances shail be pre- 
sented and adjusted in the following 
manner: 


Step 1: The aggrieved employee shall 
present his grievance to his captain in 
writing; unless a settlement satisfactory to 
the employee concerned is reached within 
48 hours, the next step in the grievance 
procedure may be taken. The decision of 
the captain shall be given in writing. 


Step 2: The aggrieved employee shall 
submit his grievance in writing, to the 
General Manager of the Company. He 
may have the assistance of the national 
representative of the Federation if he so 
desires. The General Manager, the 
aggrieved employee, and if his presence 
is requested, the national representative of 
the Federation, shall meet as promptly as 
possible and endeavour to reach a settle- 
ment of the grievance. If a settlement 
of the grievance to the satisfaction of the 
employee is not reached within seven (7) 
days and if the grievance is one which 
concerns the interpretation or alleged 
violation of the agreement, the matter may 


be referred to a Board of Arbitration as — 


hereinafter provided. 


Arbitration—In the case of a dispute 
arising on a question of interpretation or 
violation of this agreement, such dispute 
shall be submitted to the decision of three 
arbitrators, one appointed by the company, 
one appointed by the Federation, and the 
third member to be appointed by the two 
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so chosen, and failing agreement as to the 
third arbitrator, the Minister of Labour 
for the Dominion of Canada shall be 
asked to name an impartial chairman. The 
decision of this Arbitration Board shall be 
final and binding upon both parties to this 
agreement. 

No person shall. be appointed as an 
arbitrator who has been involved at any 
time in attempting to negotiate or settle 
this dispute. 

Each of the parties hereto shall bear the 
expenses of the arbitrator appointed by it, 
and the parties shall jointly bear the 
expenses of the Chairman of the Arbitra- 
tion Board, if any. 

The Arbitration Board shall not be 
authorized to make any decision incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this agree- 
ment, nor to alter, modify or amend any 
part of this agreement. 

Article Six: Wages—From the date of 
this agreement, the following scale of wages 
shall be effective: 


Per Month 
RUT CUTTC OLS Mevsrslaiers ess ipisies « otenens $270.00 
MiGave® jonbidstansh “so aneaoer anos. 235.00 
INS POSMMEE Isto Steven cial sche trereit Ae ee 220.00 
Permit Engineers ........... 220.00 
PAIS V SIM ane. 2 atiaus: euslcis* Lov acallovorste: 195.00 


Article Seven: Hours of Work and 
Overtime —The hours of work at present 
in effect shall be taken as standard hours 
of work. 

Any time worked beyond nine hours per 
day shall be considered as overtime, and 
paid for at an hourly rate of time and 
one-half, which hourly rate shall be calcu- 
lated on the basis of the monthly salaries 
paid, provided that it is understood that 
the overtime to be paid will apply only 
after nine and one-half hours of work so 
as to avoid part of an hour. All overtime 
to be accumulated and settled on a monthly 
basis and if an employee is absent without 
just cause during the month, such absence 
shall be offset against the overtime 
benefit. 

There shall be no cut in pay for Sundays 
during the winter months, when the boats 
start the first trip at eight in the morning 
instead of at 5:45 a.m., nor shall the short 
hours on Sundays in the wintertime be set 
off against overtime as heretofore or in 
any other manner. 

Article Hight: Statutory Holidays—New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, Empire Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas Day, being seven 
in number shall be considered as holidays, 
which, when added to 52 Sundays in the 
year, making a total of 59 days per annum 
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and every employee shall be entitled in 
each twelve months of his service, to a 
total of fifty-nine days off to compensate 
for Sundays and the seven statutory holi- 
days referred to; such days off to be 
designated by the Company. For any days 
less than fifty-nine which the Company 
fails to designate the employee shall 
receive a bonus calculated to pay over- 
time at time and a half for such day’s 
work. Should an employee not work a 
full year, then such days shall be calcu- 
lated on the basis of such actual Sundays 
and statutory holidays as occur during the 
period of his employment. 


Article Nine: Safety Rest—The Company 
agrees that as a safety measure to protect 
the employees and the public a safety rest 
period of eight hours be given each 
employee between shifts, except in the 
case of emergency or other unavoidable 
cause. Provided, further, that in case of 
the absence of any employee by reason of 
illness or other cause, on that shift, any 
employee covered by this agreement may, 
at his option, if so requested, work extra 
time, at regular rates. 


Article Ten: Strikes and Lockouts— 
The Company agrees that it will not cause 
or direct a lockout and the Federation 
agrees that there will be no strikes or slow 
downs that will interfere with the opera- 
tion of the Company ships while this 
agreement is in effect. 


Article Eleven: Reservation of Manage- 
ment Rights—-The management and direc- 
tion of the working force shall remain 
with the Company including such rights as 
per example: hiring, transferring, promo- 
tion and discharge for just cause, to make 
reasonable rules and regulations in relation 
to procedure and conduct, to be the judge 
of qualification of workers, to decide on 
the number of employees needed at any 
time, subject to all the other clauses of 
this agreement. 

Article Twelve: Seniority and Promo- 
tions—In case of promotion, demotion, 
lay-offs, up-gradings or transfers of 
employees, the skill, ability, merit, effi- 
ciency and physical fitness of the employees 
to perform the work shall be the governing 
factors, and where other things are equal, 
seniority shall be given due consideration. 
The Company shall keep a seniority list 
up-to-date and supply a copy of it to the 
Federation. 


Article Thirteen: Holidays with Pay— 
All employees of less than six months’ 
service shall receive vacation allowance in 
accordance with the Hours of Work and 
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Vacations With Pay Act of the Province 
of Ontario, and regulations made ‘there- 
under. 

The employees covered by this agree- 
ment who have served continuously aboard 
the ships of the Company for a period of 
six months shall be entitled to one week’s 
holiday with pay. 

The employees who have served con- 
tinuously for a period of twelve months 
shall be entitled to fourteen days’ holiday 
with pay. 

The vacation period shall be at such 
times as may be determined by manage- 
ment, provided that no employee shall be 
entitled to more than fourteen days’ holi- 
day with pay in any calendar year. 

Article Fourteen: Allowance for Uniforms. 
—It is further agreed by the Company 
that all officers covered by this agreement 
who are presently supplied with uniforms 
or who may hereafter be required to wear 
uniforms, shall continue to be supplied with 
uniforms, free of charge. 


Article Fifteen: Dwration—wUnless 
changed by mutual consent, the terms of 
this agreement shall be binding upon the 
parties hereto for a period of one year 
from the date hereof, and thereafter from 
year to year, unless either party gives to 
the other party written notice of cancel- 
lation within a period of not less than 
thirty days, and not more than sixty days 
prior to such expiration date, and there- 
upon the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act shall 
apply. 


In Witness Whereof the said Parties 
have hereunto set their signatures under 
the hands of their proper officers, the day 
and year first above set out. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered: 


For the Federation. 


Your Board is pleased to be able to 
concur unanimously in this report. It is 
to be noted that this is the second Board 
constituted as herein, that has sat in con- 
ciliation between the parties herein, and 
that the appearances on both occasions 
have been by the same representatives on 
behalf of the employer and employees, and 
your Board would conclude this report by 
stating that it is grateful for the courtesies 
and co-operation of all parties, which has 
enabled the Board more easily to under- 
stand the difficulties to be met and in 
arriving at the recommendations herein- 
before contained in the conciliation thereof. 

All of which is respectfully reported and 
recommended this day of June, A.D. 
1951. 

(Sgd.) W. F. Sc wEnckrr, 
Chairman. 
I concur this 25th day of June, 1951. 
(Sgd.) Norman L. Matuews, 
Member. 
I concur this 29th day of June, 1951. 
(Sgd.) Guy M. DEsAavLniers, 
Member. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Hull City Transport Limited, 
nd 


a 
Hull City Transport Employees’ Syndicate. 


(TRANSLATION) 


REPORT 


of the Board of Conciliation, 
consisting of: 


Mr. Romutus BeauparLANtT (Barrister), 
‘Protonotary, in the City of Hull— 
Chairman, 


Mr. Avia Lasette (Barrister), K.C., 
Employer’s Nominee, 


Mr. Pierre VApBONCOEUR (Barrister), Union 
Nominee. 


Mr. Francois Curvauier (Barrister), acting 
as attorney for the employer’s party, 

Mr. Avsert Cori (Barrister), acting as 
attorney for the union party. 


On July 19, 1951, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between Hull City Transport 
Limited and the Hull City Transport 
Employees’ Syndicate (L.G., July 1951, 
p. 969). 

The Board was composed of Romulus 
Beauparlant, Hull, P.Q., Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Avila Labelle, K.C., also of Hull, 
and Pierre Vadboncoeur, Montreal, who 
were appointed on the nominations of 
the company and union respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 
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The Board sat at the Hull Court House, 
Hull District, Quebec, on the Ist of June, 
1951, and again on the 26th, 27th and 28th 
of June, 1951, and on the 6th, 7th, 9th 
and 10th of July to hear the evidence. 
The Board met again on the 11th, 12th, 
13th and 14th of July, 1951, for consulta- 
tion and to draw up its report. 

A copy of the collective agreement, 
recommended by this Board, is attached to 
the Report. 

Following are the majority decisions or 
the decisions of the Chairman concerning 
the disputed clauses of the draft agree- 
ment submitted to the Board, as well as 
a brief report on the supporting reasons. 


Clause 1 (c): 

The Board unanimously struck out 
Clause 1 (c) of the draft agreement 
submitted by the Union, considering it 


useless, indefinite and liable to cause 
disputes. 
Clause 3: 
The Chairman and the employer’s 


nominee reject the fully closed shop clause 
requested by the Union. They recommend 
that the clause read as follows:— 


Any employee who is a member of 
the Union on July 10, 1951, or who 
becomes a member after that date, must, 
as a condition of the maintenance of 
his employment, continue to be a 
member for the duration of the agree- 
ment, 


considering that it gives sufficient protec- 
tion to the Union under the circumstances. 


The Union nominee dissents. 


Clause 4: 

The check-off clause suggested by the 
Union was unanimously adopted by the 
Board, which saw no disadvantage in it 
for any of the parties and considers it fair 
and useful. 


Clause 6: 
The decision concerning this clause is 
also unanimous. 
Paragraph (a), as 
Union, is accepted. 
Paragraphs (b) and (c) are replaced by 
the following paragraphs: 


(b) Each employee shall be entitled to 
one complete week’s vacation with pay 
after one year of service. After the 
second year of service he shall be 
entitled to two additional days’ vacation 
with pay. And so on for the following 
years, up to two weeks’ vacation with 
pay per year. These vacations are 
compulsory and must be taken in the 
year. 


submitted by the 
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(c) The wage rate paid during any 
employee’s vacation shall be based on 
that employee’s regular wage rate. 


Clause 7: 
As amended, is unanimously accepted 
by the parties. 


Clause 9: 

The Board unanimously rejects the last 
sentence of ‘this clause, which reads: 
“These holidays shall be compulsory”. 


Clause 20: 

The Chairman recommends the follow- 
ing increases for Drivers:— 

(a) First six months, 10 cents an hour, 
that is 70 cents an hour. 

(b) Second six months, 10 cents an hour, 
that is 75 cents an hour. 

(c) One to two years, 15 cents an hour, 
that is 88 cents an hour. 

(d) After two years, 15 cents an hour, 
that is 92 cents an hour. 

The employer’s and the Union nominees 
dissent. 

The employer’s party pleaded inability 
to pay, but the Chairman did not con- 
sider this evidence sufficiently conclusive. 
Moreover, he felt that the drivers were 
getting a lower wage than they should. 
He considered the increase in the cost of 
living and the requirements of reasonable 
remuneration having regard to the respon- 
sibilities of the work. 

We note a rather unusual incident: the 
Union party, through its attorney, Mr. 
Albert Cété, presented a motion to have 
the original wage request made by the 
Union replaced by a request for a general 
wage increase of 35 cents an hour instead 
of 20 per cent. 


Clause 22: 


As amended, is unanimously accepted 
by the parties. 


Clause 26: 

The Chairman and the Union nominee 
are of the opinion that the clause sug- 
gested by the Union with regard to over- 
time is justified. 

The employer’s nominee dissents. 


Clause 27: 


Considering that the causes for dismissal 
mentioned in this clause could, at least in 
some cases, give rise to suspension rather 
than dismissal, according to the degree of 
seriousness of the case, the Board unani- 
mously decided to accept this clause as 
suggested by the Union. j 

The Board also decided that the sen- 
tence “These clauses are not limiting” 
should be inserted in this clause before 


. the last sentence. 
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Clause 29: 

The Board unanimously decided to 
approve the request made by the Union 
for a wage increase for apprentices and 
journeymen, 

The Board was, however, divided with 
regard to the wages to be paid to 
mechanics and body and fender repairmen. 
The Chairman then decided to recommend 
the following scale :— 


An Hour 
Supervising mechanics ........ $1.10 
Ist; class: mechanics: . 37.5... 0.96 
2nd class mechanics..,........ 0.86 
Body and fender repairmen.... 0.96 


This represents a general increase of 10 
cents an hour. 

The employer’s and the Union nominees 
dissent. 


Clause 35: 

Retroactivity. The Chairman and the 
Union nominee agree in thinking that the 
agreement to be concluded between the 
two parties should be retroactive to the 
Ist of April, 1951, except for the payment 
of overtime, retroactive to the Ist of June, 
1951. 

The employer’s nominee dissents. 

In Testimony Whereof the members of 
this Board have signed at Hull, Hull 
District, Quebec, on the 14th day of July, 
1951, subject to all reserves mentioned in 
the minority reports of the employer’s and 
Union nominees. 

(Sgd.) Romutus BEAUPARLANT, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Avira LABELLE, 
Employers Nominee. 

(Sgd.) Pierre VADBONCOEUR, 
Union Nominee. 


(TRANSLATION) 


Collective Labour Agreement 
between 


The Hull City Transport Ltd., hereinafter 
called “The Company” 


and 
The Hull City Transport Employees’ 
Syndicate, hereinafter called “The 
Syndicate”. 


The parties have agreed as follows:—_ 


PART ONE 


GENERAL CLAUSES 
See. 1—Aims and Object: 


(a) This agreement aims at employee 
security, at regulating the relations between 
the Company and the Syndicate so as to 


insure respect of social justice and peace 
between employer and employees and to 
establish just and equitable conditions for 
both parties to the agreement. 

(b) The Company agrees to treat its 
employees with due consideration. The 
Syndicate agrees to give full co-operation 
to the Company in encouraging its mem- 
bers to work loyally and honestly. 

Sec. 2—Union Recognition: 

The Company recognizes the Syndicate 
in accordance with the certificate granted 
it on December 16, 1949, by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. 

Sec. 3—Union Shop: 

All employees who are members of the 
Syndicate on July 10, 1951, or who subse- 
quently become members, shall remain 
members during the life of the agreement, 
as a condition of the maintenance of their 
employment. 


Sec. 4Check-off : 

Upon written individual authorization to 
the Company by an employee to deduct 
his union dues, amounting to $1 a month, 
the Company agrees to make such deduc- 
tions and to send the amount each month 
to the office of the Syndicate, 175 Eddy St., 
Hull. Such an authorization shall be 
irrevocable during ‘the life of the present 
agreement. The Syndicate shall advise the 
Company two months in advance of any 
change in dues. 


Sec. 5—Employees Affected: 

Employees covered by this agreement and 
eligible for membership in the Syndicate 
include all employees, namely: drivers and 
garage workers, with the exception of fore- 
men, inspectors and dispatchers, office staff 
and other supervisory personnel. 


Sec. 6—Vacations: 

(a) Employees having less than twelve 
months’ service with the Company shall 
have a half day’s vacation with pay for 
each month worked. 

(b) Each employee shall be entitled to 
one complete week’s vacation with pay 
after one year’s service. After the second 


‘year of service he shall be entitled to two 


additional days’ vacation with pay. And so 
on for the following years, up to two 
weeks’ vacation with pay per year. These 
vacations are compulsory and must be 
taken in the year. 

(c) The wage rate paid during any 
employee’s vacation shall be based on that 
employee’s regular wage rate. 


Sec. 7—Illness, Group Insurance: 
The Company agrees to deduct from the 
wage of any employee who authorizes it 
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to do so, the monthly premium for any 
group sickness insurance plan which the 
employees have chosen collectively. 


See. 8—Special Holidays: 

Any employee may be absent from work, 
without any reduction of his pay, for a 
period not exceeding three (3) days, in 
case of the death of one of his immediate 
relatives (father, mother, brother, sister, 
wife and child). This is computed on the 
basis of an eight-hour day. 


See. 9—Weekly Holiday: 
Once a week there must be a holiday 
(one day in seven), and at least once a 


month this holiday must be given on 
Sunday. 

Sec. 10—Hmployees’ Files: 

The Company agrees to show each 


employee his file once a month. ‘This 
employee may be accompanied by the 
business agent of the Syndicate. The file 
must then be initialled by the employee. 


Sec. 11—Promotion or Dismissal for 
Lack of Work: 

In case of promotion or dismissal, when 
skill is equal, seniority shall prevail. When 
skill and seniority are equal, family obliga- 
tions shall be taken into consideration. 
The fact that an employee refuses a 
promotion shall not constitute a reason 
for dismissal. 


Sec. 12—Seniority: 

(a) Four months of continuous service 
following employment are needed so that 
the seniority of an employee may be recog- 
nized, and after that period, his seniority 
right will be established from the date of 
employment. 

(b) If several employees enter the 
service of the Company on the same day, 
their seniority shall be determined by 
drawing lots on the day they enter. 

(c) Employees on authorized leave of 
absence shall not lose their seniority. 


Sec. 13—Absence Because of Union Duties: 

Leave of absence without pay will be 
granted to the delegates or official repre- 
sentatives of the Union so that they may 
fulfil their duties; however, they must 
notify the Company forty-eight (48) hours 
in advance of their expected absence. Such 
absence shall not be for more than eight (8) 
days at a time. 


Sec. 14—Posting of Notices: 

The Union shall be free to post notices 
of meetings in the drivers’ room; no other 
notice may be posted without the Com- 
pany’s previous consent. 
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Sec. 15—Seniority Rank: 

The employees’ seniority list shall be 
posted twice a year, namely: on the Ist of 
May and on the Ist of November. 


Sec. 16—Labour Relations Commuttee: 

Within thirty days after the signing of 
the present agreement, a committee known 
as the Labour Relations Committee shall 
be set up to ensure the proper functioning 
of the present agreement, to settle dis- 
putes amicably and to discuss possible 
improvements. The Committee shall con- 
sist of an equal number of members: three 
representatives shall be appointed by the 
Company and three others by the 
Syndicate; one of the latter (a  per- 
manent member) shall be the business 
agent and the other two shall be elected 
by the Syndicate. This Committee shall 
sit when requested by one or other of the 
parties. 

The names of the official representatives 
of the Syndicate shall be sent by letter to 
the Company, and the Company shall do 
likewise with regard to the Syndicate. 


Sec. 17—Settlement of Grievances: 

If any dispute should arise between an 
employee and the Company, there shall be 
no suspension of work, but the two parties 
to the present shall honestly endeavour to 
settle it immediately in accordance with 
the following procedure :— 


1. The employee concerned shall, either 
alone or accompanied by a representative 
of the Syndicate, submit his case directly 
to his superintendent. 

2. If a settlement is not reached within 
three (3) days, the employee or the repre- 
sentative of the employees shall submit 
the case in writing or orally to the manager 
of the Company or to any other person 
whom he may appoint to represent him. 

3. If a settlement is not reached within 
three (3) days, the case shall be submitted 
to arbitration in conformity with the 
procedure set forth in Section 18 of the 
present agreement. 

4. If, according to the final decision, the 
accusations were unfounded, they shall be 
removed from the file; if the employee has 
been suspended or dismissed, he shall be 
returned to his former position and paid for 
the time lost. 

See. 18—Arbitration of Disagreements: 

In case of a disagreement arising from 
the interpretation or from the violation of 
the present agreement, the employees shall 
keep on working and the dispute shall be 
decided in accordance with the following 
procedure :— 

(a) The question shall be submitted to | 
a Committee of three (3) persons within 


seventy-two (72) hours, one of these 
persons representing the Company, another 
the Syndicate, and the third (8rd) chosen 
after ‘consultation between the other two 
(2). The decision of the majority of this 


Committee shall be final and without 
appeal. 
(b) If the persons representing the 


Company and the Syndicate cannot come 
to an understanding concerning the choice 
of the third (3rd) member of the Com- 
mittee, the latter shall be chosen by 
drawing lots from a list made up of an 
equal number of persons, that is ten (10), 
chosen by the Company and the Syndicate 
within two (2) months of the signing of 
the present agreement. The persons chosen 
must be accepted by the two parties. 


Sec. 19—Leave Without Pay: 


When a driver is given leave without pay 
for a definite period, notice thereof shall 
be given on the board in the drivers’ room, 
and in such cases the employee shall not 
lose his seniority. 


PART TWO 


Ciauses Pecuiar TO DRIVERS 
Sec. 20—Wage Scale: 


An Hour 
(a) Che first. six monthsJs.220- $0.70 
(b) From six months toa year. 0.75 
(ce) One to: two: Veatsenn ss... 0.88 
(QATICEUWO,VCAISs vem ware caves 0.92 


Sec. 21—Supplies: 
The Company agrees to supply all drivers 
with the following :— 
Every year: 
(a) a summer cap and a winter cap; 
(b) four shirts; 
(c) two ties; 
(d) one tunic and one pair of trousers. 
Under no circumstances shall the wear- 
ing of a uniform be compulsory. 


Sec. 22—Booking: 


There shall be two official bookings per 
year, that is on the lst of May and on 
the 1st of November. When a driver has 
chosen his work, he must keep it for the 
current booking period. 

If a regular employee chooses to become 
a spare man, he must stay a spare man 
until the next booking, and if, during that 
period, a regular driver leaves the Com- 
pany, the first of the real spare men shall 
be given the opportunity of becoming a 
regular driver and of taking that route. 

Under special circumstances the Com- 
pany reserves the right to change the 
booking temporarily. 


The booking shall be posted in the 
drivers’ room fifteen (15) days before it 
comes into effect. The Labour Relations 
Committee shall have the right to make 
any suggestion on this subject within the 
said fifteen (15) days. However, the final 
decision concerning any question with 
regard to booking remains at the discretion 
of the superintendent. 


Sec. 23—Routes: 


Routes shall be chosen by order of 
seniority, openly, by group, and shall be 
posted one week before the booking. 


Sec. 24—Inspection: 


The money shall be checked in the Com- 
pany’s office or in a private automobile. 


Sec. 25—Hours of Work: 

The regular working week shall be fifty- 
four (54) hours, that is nine (9) hours a 
day for six (6) days. Time and a half for 
overtime. 


Sec. 26—Company Rules: 


Employees shall be governed by the rules 
contained in the Company Rule Book or 
in the book of Bulletins which must be 
signed by all employees within forty-eight 
(48) hours following their publication. 
The said rules shall be in force unless they 
are opposed to the laws of the country, or 
to the spirit and the letter of the present 
agreement. 


Sec. 27—Causes for Suspension or 
Dismissal: 

Being under the influence of liquor 
during working hours. Theft, destruction 
through negligence of Company property, 
drinking in the bus, accidents due to care- 
lessness. Discourtesy to passengers, drink- 
ing while in uniform, in public places, 
taking passengers for less than the regular 
price, absence from work without leave or 
notice, or not having the total amount of 
money advanced by the Company. ‘These 
reasons are not limiting. Any dismissal 
or suspension shall be subject to the pro- 
cedure for the Settlement of Grievances 
set forth in Sections 17 and 18. 


See. 28—Accidents: 
(Cancelled.) 


Ciauses Pecutiar To GARAGE WoRKERS 
Sec. 29—Wages: 


Mechanics An Hour 
Supervising mechanics ....... $1.10 
tisti class pmMechanics esc fsiee eee 0.96 
2nd class mechanics.......... 0.86 
Body and fender repairmen.. 0.96 


Apprentices 
Sty VeaIN wae aa ore Seeders ate ete 0.60 
PAR Wafer Neded ye RNS Ce aa Gc or 0.66 
BEd Avearbe cite anos cas 0.72 
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Sec. 30—Supplies: 

The Company agrees to supply all garage 
workers with two pairs of overalls per year, 
cleaning to be paid for by the Company. 


Sec. 31—Promotion: 

If a position becomes permanently 
vacant, it shall be posted so that employees 
may know about it and apply for it if they 
are interested. However, the provisions of 
the “Seniority” clause of the present agree- 
ment must be observed. 


Sec. 32—Accidents: 


If an employee has an accident at work 
and has to stop working before the day is 
over, he shall be paid for that day as 
though he had worked all day. 


Sec. 833—Hours of Work: 

The regular working week is 48 hours, 
consisting of eight (8) hours per day, per 
shift, namely— 


(a) 8.00 am. to 5.00 p.m. 

(b) 4.00 p.m. to 12.00 a.m. (midnight) 
(c) 12.00 a.m. (midnight) to 8.00 a.m. 
However, by mutual agreement between 


the superintendent and the employees, 
these hours of work may be changed. 


Sec. 34—Resl Period: 


At the discretion of the superintendent 
as to the time, employees may take a rest 
period of fifteen (15) minutes every morn- 
ing and fifteen (15) minutes every after- 
noon. 


PART FOUR 


Sec. 835—Duration of the Agreement: 


The present agreement shall be in effect 
from the Ist of April, 1951, until the 1st of 
April, 1952, except for the payment of 
overtime, which shall be retroactive to the 
Ist of June, 1951. 

Thereafter, it shall be renewed automati- 
cally for one year unless one of the parties 
advises the other in writing of its inten- 
tion of modifying or repealing it not more 
than sixty (60) days nor less than thirty 
(30) days before the expiration of the 
present agreement. 

Made and signed in 
ere, thise sacra day of 


nineteen hundred and fifty-one (1951). 
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Witnesses: 
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The Hull City Transport Employees’ 
Syndicate. 


Bus Owners’ Association of the 
Province of Quebec. 


(TRANSLATION) 


Minority Report 
As a member of this Board, I respect- 
fully submit the following report: 


After hearing the various witnesses pro- 
duced both by the Syndicate and by the 
Company, allow me to report to you on 
the dissidence concerning Sections 20, 25, 
29 and 35 of the agreement, which relate 
to the wages of drivers and garage 
employees as well as to the payment of 
overtime and the retroactivity of the 
agreement. 


The Syndicate, which had first requested 
a general increase in wages of 20 per cent 
for drivers and garage employees, then 
asked, in an amendment, for a general 
increase of $0.35 an hour. 


The Company, on the other hand, at the 
time of the conciliation, offered an in- 
crease of $208 a -year, averaging $0.074 
an hour for drivers and mechanics, leaving 
to the Syndicate the privilege of distrib- 
uting this increase as it wished among the 
different classes of employees. 


The union party insisted on the need 
for employees to earn a vital wage, but 
it proceeded by comparisons, producing 
different collective agreements concerning 
the lumber, paper and construction indus- 
tries, municipal employees and public and 
private transportation companies. 
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The employer’s party, on the other hand, 
pleaded inability to pay a wage higher 
than it was offering; in support of this 
claim, it stated that the Company had 
been in existence scarcely 4 years, that 
it had serious competition from the 
Ottawa Transportation Commission and the 
Gatineau Bus, that its past operations had 
caused it a heavy deficit and that even 
with an increase in rates it could not, 
because of the limited number of its 
clients and the restrictions imposed upon 
it by the Quebee Transportation Board, 
foresee a sufficient increase in revenue to 
enable it to agree to the request of the 
Syndicate. It is true that the cost of living 
has increased considerably and that a revi- 
sion of wages for both drivers and garage 
employees is imperative. I take the liberty 
of submitting a general increase of $250 
per year, giving an average of $0.086 an 
hour per employee, and leaving the 
Syndicate free to distribute the total 
amount among the 112 employees who are 
union members in accordance with what- 
ever classes it may think fit to set up. Of 
course the Company will also have to 
increase the wages of its 18 other employees 
who are not members of the Syndicate by 
the same amount, which will mean an 
annual increase of $32,500 in its expenses 
for wages, plus vacations and overtime. In 
my opinion, this is the most the Company 
can pay. 

According to the scale suggested by the 
Chairman of the Board, and taking into 
account the fact that there are at present 
15 drivers who have been employed for less 
than six months, 17 from six months to a 
year, 7 from one to two years, 36 for more 
than two years, 37 garage employees and 18 
other employees who are not subject to 
the agreement, the total increase in wages 
to be paid by the Company would be 
$43,770.40. Finally, if all the employees 
were given an increase of $0.35 an hour 
as requested by the Syndicate, the annual 
increase in wages would be $58,793.20. 

“Wnlightened labour should not proceed 
to exact what it can in the way of wage 
increases without regard to the condition 
of the business which employs it. Under 
certain conditions a union may be well 
advised to accept a lesser wage, with con- 
tinuity of employment, rather than to 
insist on a higher wage, which may 
threaten that continuity” (L.G., Volume 50, 
No. 6, p. 832). 

In my opinion, the comparisons made 
by the Syndicate in so far as the paper, 


lumber or construction industries are con- 
cerned, or the situation of municipal 
employees, do not apply to a business like 
that of the Hull City Transport. 

The first category can, in order to make 
up for wage increases, raise the price of 
its products or the cost of construction or 
claim a special rate from the people; as 
a matter of fact, this has actually taken 
place. As for transportation companies 
such as the Toronto and the Ottawa 
Transportation Commissions, they have 
enormous deficits to meet each year, which 
the people must then make up by means 
of an increase in taxes. 

In the case of the Gatineau Bus, this 
company has been established for a number 
of years now and carries on interurban 
transport, while the great number of miles 
covered brings in a much higher revenue 
than that of the City Transport. 

In the case of the Hull City Transport, 
there is no question of expansion, and its 
source of revenue is limited to the number 
of people it serves, which is more or less 
constant and not likely to increase very 
much. 

Moreover, the fact that the Ottawa street- 
cars go right into the heart of the City of 
Hull to pick up passengers whom they 
take anywhere in Ottawa, either directly 
or ‘with a transfer, places the Hull City 
Transport Company in a situation much 
inferior to that of a similar company in a 
city of the same size. Because of its 
geographical situation, the Hull City Trans- 
port, in order to be able to meet the 
competition to a certain extent, has to have 
rates lower than those of the Ottawa Trans- 
portation Commission. Now it was not 
until December 1950 that this latter organ- 
ization increased its rates from $0.06} to 
$0.084. In view of the present situation, 
the Hull City Transport has applied to the 
Transportation Board to increase its rates 
from $0.05 to $0.064 in order to still keep 
them lower than the Ottawa rates and thus 
prevent too great a reduction in the number 
of its passengers. 

It was admitted in evidence that since 
its foundation the Company has not paid 
any dividends to its shareholders, has not 
set up any reserve fund to provide for the 
payment of the capital borrowed or for 
depreciation, obsolescence, ete. In addi- 
tion, it paid last year to its employees, 
without any contribution from them, the 
amount of $14,500 to its drivers or their 
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families for medical aid and other services 
of a social nature. In this respect, in view 
of Clause 7 of the collective agreement 
relating to sickness insurance, I would 
recommend that the Company stop incur- 
ring these expenses, since it does not possess 
the necessary means. 

It was also admitted in evidence that, if 
the cost of living has increased for drivers 
and garage employees, the cost of main- 
tenance and upkeep of the buses has also 
increased greatly since 1947. 

As for overtime, because of the financial 
position of the Company and its inability 
to pay more, I respectfully submit that 
after 60 hours’ work in the same week the 
employees should receive time and a half. 

In view of the offers made by the Com- 
pany and the Syndicate’s refusal to accept 
them, in view of the Company’s inability 
to pay from funds which it does not possess, 
and also in view of the fact that the 
Syndicate based its evidence in part on 
future revenue which will be obtained 
through an increase in rates, I respectfully 
submit that the present agreement should 
come into force and effect on the Ist of 
June, 1951. 


Hull, July 17, 1951. 
Respectfully yours, 


(Sgd.) Avita LABELLE, 
Employer's Nominee. 


(TRANSLATION ) 
Dispute Between: 


The Hull City Transport Limited 
and the 
Hull City Transport Employees’ Syndicate. 


Report of the Union Nominee: 


To the Hon. Ministmr or Lazovur, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Mr. Mrnister— 

I wish to submit the following considera- 
tions with regard to the arbitration which 
took place at Huli between the Hull City 
Transport Limited and the Hull City 
Transport Employees’ Syndicate. 


Clause 3—Union security: 


My colleagues felt that they should reject 
the fully closed shop requested by the 
Syndicate and maintain the 1950 clause. 

Now the necessity for full union security 
is particularly evident in the case of the 
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Hull City Transport. As a matter of fact, 
it was proved that in 1950 only 43 of the 
70 drivers had worked a complete year. 
There is a very considerable, even an 
excessive turnover in this company. There 
is no need to insist on the effects of such 
a phenomenon on a union. It should also 
be noted that the pronounced paternalistic 
tendencies of the company give rise to very 
serious possibilities of instability for the 
Syndicate, and this aspect of the problem 
is not unimportant. 

Union security was more essential in this 
company than in the great majority of 
concerns, in my opinion. This being so, 
the statistics furnished as evidence, showing 
the very high number of concerns which 
have full security as their form of union 
security (closed shop and fully closed 
shop), were most eloquent. The Syndicate’s 
demand should have been granted in this 
matter. 


Clause 20—Drivers’ Wages: 


The company pleaded inability to pay 
but did not prove this inability. The 
Chairman stressed the fact, in the report 
of the Board, that the evidence provided 
in this respect was insufficient. He did not 
specify that the insufficiency in question 
was principally due to one fact: failure to 
produce a balance-sheet, but it is evident 
that this omission was the direct and essen- 
tial cause of the insufficiency of this 
evidence. 


Now, failing to produce such a balance- 
sheet in court, the company could have 
done so in chambers, before the three 
members of the Board, which would have 
done away with the danger or the disad- 
vantage of having its figures made known 
to the general public. It did not do this, 
although it was very well acquainted with 
this procedure since it used the same pro- 
cedure in connection with certain bits of 
evidence filed before the Board in chambers. 

The proof of inability to pay is, after 
all, too serious, and offers too great a 
weapon to the employer’s party against the 
workers for it to be accepted without any 
authentic document to support it. Such 
would appear, moreover, to be the definite 
tendencies of jurisprudence. 

Then again, admitting before courts of 
arbitration and boards of conciliation 
evidence which is only half done and opens 
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the door to all sorts of conjecture, leads 
these courts and boards to fall into the 
habit of pronouncing judgment on very 
indefinite items, which, in practice, pro- 
duces the following effect: they grant a 
little to one party and a little to the other 
in accordance with some kind of inadmis- 
sible distributive process. 

As far as the present case is concerned, 
comparisons showed that the drivers’ 
wages were much lower than those paid in 
the district (even to labourers) or those 
paid in other cities of the same size as 
Hull for the same type of work. There 
was therefore a twofold balance to be 
restored: one resulting from the lower 
rate of wages the employees of this com- 
pany are receiving, and the other from 
the enormous increase in the cost of living. 
Even if the doctrine of the vital wage is 
not taken into account, the increases sug- 
gested by the Chairman do not restore 
the balance, not by any means, especially 
when one considers the great number of 
hours these employees have to work 
regularly. 

A fact which seemed important to me, 
and in glaring contradiction with the claim 
of inability to pay, the company could, in 
all probability, have increased its fares in 
1949. In particular, it would certainly have 
had every advantage, and it could have 
increased them in January 1951, right after 
the Ottawa Electric increase. It did not 
do so. I assert that the employees should 
not in any way have to suffer from the 
consequences of such a conception of the 
administration. 

For these reasons I therefore suggest, 
even making a big concession, increases of 
17 to 20 cents according to the drivers’ 
seniority and in accordance with a scale 
including the categories mentioned in the 
1950 agreement. 

I shall add one remark. If the low 
wages paid by this company are the result 
of relative financial weakness, perhaps a 
study of the question should be under- 
taken right away with a view to preparing 
the way for the possible municipalization 
of this public service which is essential to 
the people, in order that the employees 
of the said service may be assured in 
future of a vital family wage, for in no 
case should employees have to assume 
the cost of carrying on a public service . 


Section 29—Wages of mechanics and body 
and fender repairmen: 


The same observations as above are 
indicated in the present case. 


The report of the Board recommends 
a lower wage imcrease than that recom- 
mended for drivers. This, it would seem, 
depreciates the mechanic’s function, in the 
process of increasing wages, with respect 
to the function of the driver; in other 
words, it reduces the margin of wages 
between these-two classes of employees. 

Now not only should the increase 
requested be equal, but it should be 
slightly higher, if the proportion is to be 
maintained. 

It should also be noted that the wages 
of City Transport mechanics are lower 
than any with respect to those paid in 
the district and in other cities comparable 
to Hull. 

For these reasons, and others mentioned 
above, I recommend increases of 18 to 20 
cents for the three classes of mechanics 
and 20 cents for body and fender repair- 
men. 


Section 35—Retroactwity: 

I have made a compromise by accept- 
ing incomplete retroactivity (see report of 
the Board) with regard to regular wages. 
In spite of this compromise, which seemed 
right to me at a certain point in the 
sittings, I wish to state that, in principle, 
a new collective agreement should come 
into effect when the preceding one expires, 
save for exceptional cases, when it would 
be up to the court to decide just how 
serious the circumstances were. This rule 
should be firmly established, and nothing 
should be done to the contrary without 
an excellent reason. A fairly large amount 
to be paid retroactively always impresses 
a court, which is inclined to compromise 
(especially when medium-sized businesses 
are concerned), thus obeying a spirit of 
compromise the very clear effect of which 
is in general to delay the evolution of 
social right and of economic structures. 

It is, moreover, logical that the solution 
of a dispute should be retroactive to the 
date of expiration of the old agreement, 
since the latter has been denounced. 

These principles would apply very well 
in the case of the City Transport, since 
the wages were so low that they were in 
reality very far behind the normal rate. 
Tt would therefore not have been super- 
fluous to have corrected this situation as 
fully as possible, but this was not done. 

Made at Montreal on July 18, 1951. 

(Sgd.) Pierre VADBONCOEUR, 
Union Nominee. 
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REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian Marconi Company, 


and 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian Marconi System, 


Division Number 59. 


Your Conciliation Board herein met at 
Montreal on Tuesday, the 29th day of 
May, 1951, with all members of the board 
present. 

Present on behalf of the Union were the 
following: Messrs. J. N. A. Blouin 
(General Chairman), William MacKay 
(Eastern District Chairman), H. Johnson 
(Great Lakes Chairman) and _ Archie 
Murchie (International Representative). 

Present on behalf of the Company were 
the following: Messrs. Arthur Wilkins 
(Manager Marine Division), R. E. Foreman 
(Supervisor Marine Services) and A. R. 
Finlayson (Manager Personnel Relations). 

The following matters are in dispute in 
this conciliation, namely :— 


1. Work Week. 

2. Wages. 

_3. Allowance for Transportation. 

4. Rentals for Company-owned dwellings. 
1. Work Week: 

We recommend no change in the present 
hours of work. 

2. Wages: 

We recommend in favour of an increase 
in wages of fifteen per cent (15%) retro- 
active to the Ist day of April last. 

We also recommend that the contract 
be amended by a clause to provide that 
for every one-half point or nearest one- 
half point increase in the Cost-of-Living 
Index, as published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, there shall be an 
adjustment to the salary scale of 70 cents 
per month, or in other words, $1.40 per 
full point. Such adjustments shall be made 
every three months commencing at 1st July 
1951 and the base shall be the Cost-of- 
Living figure as published by the Bureau 
of Statistics on or about 4th April 1951, 
which figure is understood to be 181-8. 
To illustrate the manner in which this 
adjustment is intended to operate, suppose 
that as of 1st July the cost-of-living index 
figure is 185-3, or an increase of 3-5 over 
the figure as of the beginning of April; 
then commencing with the first pay day 
in July, the salary scale in every class 
shall be increased by $4.90 per month, 
being 3-5 times $1.40. Again, suppose that 
as of Ist July the cost-of-living index 
figure is 184-6, or an increase of 2-8 over 
the figure at the beginning of April, then 
salaries for July and the three succeeding 
months shall be increased by $4.20, being 
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On June 14, 1951, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Canadian Marconi Company and the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Cana- 
dian Marconi System, Division No. 59 
The Board was 
Honour Judge A. 
Cochrane, Brampton, Ont., Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendations of the other two mem- 
bers, Charles N. Knowles, Montreal, and 
Drummond Wren, Toronto, who were 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union respectively. The text 
of the Board’s report is reproduced 
herewith. 


(L.G., July, 1951, p. 969). 
composed of His 


three points (as against the actual increase 
of 2-8 points) at $1.40 per point. It is to 
be understood that adjustments shall be 
made only every three months and that 
such adjustments shall not be retroactive; 
also that rates of pay for overtime shall 
not be affected in any way. 


3. Allowance for Transportation: 


The Union asked for an allowance for 
daily transportation expenses, or provision 
for transportation to and from -certain 
stations where ordinary street-car or bus 
service is not available. An allowance of 
six cents per mile was suggested by the 
Union and this suggested amount was 
acceptable to the Company, provided how- 
ever that their wage offer was accepted 
by the Union. Although the wage offer 
was not accepted we recommend in favour 
of the Union request for an allowance 
of six cents per mile for transportation 
expenses. 


4. Rentals for Company-owned Dwellings: 


We recommend payment of rentals for 
company-owned houses as follows: namely 
$20 per month for new houses and $12 
per month for old houses. What are “new” 
houses and what are “old” houses has not 
been defined, but it is apparent that the 
parties will have no difficulty in deciding 
this matter. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Brampton this 6th day of 
June, A.D. 1951. 

(Sgd.) A. Cocurane (Judge), 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) C. N. Knowtss, 
Employer's Nominee. 

(Sgd.) DrumMMonD WREN, 
Union Nominee. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. <A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
ete., are summarized in a separate article 
following this. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


MontTreaL, P.Q.—StT. LAwrENCE SvuGAR 
REFINERIES, LIMITED, AND BAKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION oF AMERICA, LOCAL 333. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1951, to February 29, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 


Hours: the standard work day shall be 
10 hours and the standard work week 50 
hours. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the established work day 
and the established work week and for work 
on Thanksgiving Day; double time for work 
performed on Sundays (except by shift 
workers who receive equivalent time off) 
and on 8 specified paid holidays (previous 
agreement provided for 6 paid holidays). 
Overtime work shall be divided as equitably 
as practical among employees performing a 
similar class of work. 

Vacations with pay: every employee shall 
be entitled to a period, not to exceed 2 
weeks’ duration, of one-half day for each 
full calendar month of continuous service 
prior to July 1, 1950. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes, 
effective February 3, 1951: raw sugar shed 
and raw sugar house—loaders, winch men, 
cutters, dumpers, sweeper, labourers $1.01; 
mingler attendants $1.03; telfer operators 
$1.03 and $1.04; treating tank attendants, 
Johnson press attendants, sugar sampler 
$1.04; centrifugal operators, scale man $1.06; 
char house—liquor gallery attendants $1.15, 
assistant $1.09; filter head attendants, char 
pullers $1.07; buggy floor attendants, kiln 
attendants $1.02; dry char watchmen $1.03; 
packing department—storekeeper, screen and 
bin attendant $1.04; carton machine oper- 
ator $1.03; sewing machine operator $1.02; 
shaker men, pilers $1.01; packers, men $1.01, 
girls 85 cents; brand boy 88 cents; machine 
shop (8 hours per day)—machinists, steam- 
fitters, plumbers $1.26 and $1.33; tinsmith, 
pump mechanic, blacksmith $1.33; carpenters 
$1.26 and $1.28; welders $1.28 and $1.33; 
mechanics $1.13 to $1.33; lathe hands $1.26. 
Probationary employees shall be paid 5 cents 


per hour less than regular employees. The 
above rates represent an increase of 8 cents 
per hour over the previous rates. 

A night shift differential of one cent per 
hour shall be paid for work performed 
between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

Group Welfare Plan: it is proposed that 
a Group Welfare Plan to cover sickness and 
death benefits to supersede the existing 
Group Insurance Plan and Employees’ Bene- 
fit Society, shall be inaugurated as soon as 
a plan mutually agreeable to both parties 
has been arrived at. The company agrees 
to assume the cost of the plan to the extent 
of an amount equivalent to 14 cents per hour 
per employee. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Textiles and Clothing 


Toronto, ONT—THE SPORTSWEAR MANU- 
FACTURERS DIvISION OF THE DRESS 
MANUFACTURERS’ GUILD OF ‘TORONTO, 
Inc,. AND THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ 
GARMENT Workers’ Union, LocaL 199 
(SPORTSWEAR). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
2, 1951 to December 31, 1953, and _ there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. Hither party shall have the right 
to request a revision of the provisions 
respecting wages and hours at the end of 
each calendar year. 

Union security: an employer shall employ, 
or retain in his employ, to perform certain 
specified operations only union members in 
good standing, directed to him by the union. 
If the union is unable to supply such 
workers, as an employer may require, within 
48 hours, the employer may employ non- 
union members. The latter must, if skilled, 
become members of the union; if unskilled, 
they must join the union within 2 months 
of their employment. 

Check-off: all employers will deduct from ' 
the wages of their union employees the 
weekly dues and assessments and remit same 
to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime, not to exceed 8 
hours in any one week and 2 hours in any 
one day, may be worked on the first 4 days 
of any week after the regular hours of work. 
However, no overtime shall be worked in 
any craft or operation so long as union 
members engaged in such craft or operation 
are unemployed or so long as there are 
facilities or space available for additional 
employees and the union is able to supply 
such employees. The overtime rate of pay 
shall be time and one-half (previously 
straight time for the first 4 hours and time 
and one-half thereafter). Whenever there 
is not sufficient work for all employees, all 
available work in the shop, other than 
samples, shall be divided equally among all 
the employees properly engaged in the work. 
No work shall be done on 5 specified holi- 
days, 3 of which are paid holidays. 

Rest period: during each afternoon 
employees will be granted a 15-minute period 
of rest. 
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Vacation. pay: employees shall be granted 
vacation pay in the amount of 2 per cent 
of their annual earnings. 

Wage scale: immediately after the signing 
of the agreement a wage committee of 10 
persons, 5 to represent the employers and 5 
the union, shall be appointed to establish a 
wage scale which is to prevail in the indus- 
try and which shall constitute part of the 
agreement. Only one system of work, 
either piece-work or week-work, shall prevail 
in any one craft of any factory. An employer 
desiring to vary the system of work for 
any craft may do so only with the consent 
of the union, such consent not to be unrea- 
sonably withheld. No homework is to be 
permitted without the consent of both 
parties and the employers agree to join with 
the union in an approach to the govern- 
ment to secure proper legislation “which will 
eliminate the evil of homework in the 
industry.” 

Cost-of-living bonus: the employers agree 
to pay their employees who are members of 
the union a cost-of-living bonus in the 
amount of 12 per cent of their weekly earn- 
ings, the bonus to apply to all piece-workers. 
Either party may within 30 days prior to 
May 1, or November 1, in any year give 
to the other party 30 days’ notice of a 
desire for a revision of the prevailing cost- 
of-living bonus, provided the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index 
shows a variation of 5 points or more. No 
revision may be requested before November 
1, 1951, except in the event of an abnormal 
rise in the cost-of-living index. If the 
parties fail to agree on any adjustment in 
the bonus, the matter shall be referred to 
an impartial chairman, agreed upon by both 
parties. 

Sick fund: the employers agree to main- 
tain the Sick and Health Benefit Fund on a 
contributory basis: the employers shall con- 
tribute one per cent and the employees a 
quarter of one per cent of earnings. The 
fund is operated by a board of trustees 
composed of both parties. 

Provision is made for the settling of dis- 
putes. If the representatives of the parties 
cannot agree, any dispute will be referred 
to an impartial chairman mutually agreed 
upon, whose decision will be final. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


ONTARIO.—TWELVE PULP AND Paprr Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BrorHerHoop oF Pup, SULPHITE AND 
Parer Mitt Workers, THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS 
AND SEVEN OTHER UNIONS AFFILIATED 
WITH THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOUR. 


This memorandum of agreement reached 
May 18, 1951, renews the collective labour 
agreements between the above parties for 
one year, ending April 30, 1952. 

The union officials agree to recommend to 
their union members “that they operate the 
paper mills on Sunday to the extent of pro- 
ducing additional paper tonnage equivalent 
to 12 days’ normal operations.” 

The manufacturers agree to institute the 
40-hour week with 48 hours’ pay at the 
rates that were in effect on April 30, 1951, 
whenever the necessary manpower and hous- 
ing accommodations are available and the 
required training has been completed, sub- 
ject to the following conditions: a manu- 
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facturer has the right to institute the 
40-hour week following 30 days’ notice to 
the local union; when the 40-hour week is 
instituted all hourly rates shall be increased 
20 per cent to provide 48 hours’ pay at 
April 30, 1951, rates; effective May 1, 1951, 
and until the 40-hour week is adopted, all 
eligible employees shall receive an increase 
of 14 per cent over the previous rates, with 
a minimum of 16 cents per hour; no over- 
time will be paid during the contract year 
1951-1952, except as provided in existing 
agreements. 

Whenever conditions permit, a manufac- 
turer has the right, upon 30 days’ notice, to 
institute a 44-hour work week in any mill 
or department thereof, at which time wage 
rates will be increased 174 per cent, with a 
minimum of 19 cents per hour, over the 
rates that were in effect on April 30, 1951. 

Effective May 1, 1951, an additional in- 
crease of 2 cents per hour will be paid to 
mechanical tradesmen and helpers, steam 
plant engineers, firemen and jobs requiring 
a certificate. 

One additional floating holiday will be 
given in the kraft mills on the same basis 
as agreed upon in 1949. 


Metal Products 


MontreaAL, P.Q.—R.C.A. Victor CoMPANY 
LIMITED AND Unitrep ELEcTRICAL, RADIO 
AND MACHINE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 531. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 30, 
1951, to March 29, 1952, and for a further 
period of one year unless 60 days’ notice is 
given by either party. 

Union security: all present union members 
shall, as a condition of employment, remain 
members for the term of the agreement. All 
new employees shall join the union 15 days 
after they are employed and remain members 
for the duration of the agreement. 


Check-off: the company agrees to check-oft 
union dues and initiation fees for all 
employees included in the bargaining unit. 
Such deductions shall continue during the 
term of the agreement as a condition of 
employment (modified Rand Formula). 


Fours: 8% per day Monday through Friday, 
a 43%-hour week (previously 9 per day, 45 
per week). Overtime: time and one-half for 
the first 3 hours of overtime in a day and 
for work on Saturdays; double time for 
overtime in excess of 3 hours in a day and 
for work on Sundays and on 8 specified 
paid holidays. 

Rest and wash-up periods: employees will 
be allowed two 10-minute rest periods per 
shift and also 5 minutes at the end of the 
shift to put away tools and wash up. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service one week, after 3 years’ 
continuous service 2 weeks and after 20 
years’ continuous service 3 weeks. Employees 
with less than one year’s service will be 
allowed one-half day for each complete 
month of service and pay equal to 2 per 
cent of total earnings while with the 
company. 

Hourly wage rates: the wage schedule is 
divided into 16 wage brackets. -The starting 
rates in the various brackets range from 
924 cents for bracket “A” to $1.694 for 
bracket “S”. These rates are increased 
automatically by either 5 or 53 cents per 
hour (except rates for brackets “D”, “EH” 
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and “F” where the increases vary from 0 
to 54 cents per hour) after 2, 4 and 6 
months. A further similar increase is pro- 
vided for day work operations only, based 
on merit. Thus, the hourly day work 
maximum range is from $1.13 in bracket “A” 
to $1.90 in bracket “S”’. (These rates are 
from 13 to 154 cents per hour higher than 
the previous rates.) 

Night shift differential: every hourly paid 
employee working on the night shift shall 
be paid a premium of 8 per cent of the 
employee’s basic rate. 

Provision is made for the settling of dis- 
putes and seniority rights. 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT.—OUTBOARD, MARINE 
AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF 
CANADA LIMITED AND THE OUTBOARD 
MarRINE WorkKeErs’ UNION, Loca 230 
(CCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1951, to September 30, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice, 
except that between September 1, 1951, and 
September 15, 1952, either party may re-open 
the question of hourly wage rates on 10 days’ 
notice. 

Check-off: the company is to deduct on 
behalf of the union, the regular monthly 
dues from the pay of all employees eligible 
for union membership (modified Rand 
Formula). 

Hours: for day and night shifts—43 per 
week, 5 days or nights a week; for con- 
tinuous shifts (except for firemen)—8 per 
day Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the standard hours per day or 
night and for all work on shifts starting on 
Saturdays, double time for work on shifts 
starting on Sundays and double time and 
one-half for all work on shifts starting on 
8 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one-half week after 
13 weeks of service, one week after 26 weeks 
of service, 2 weeks after 3 years’ continuous 
service and 3 weeks after 20 years’ con- 
tinuous service. For each day of unauthor- 
ized absence in excess of one day in any 
month, the company will deduct an amount 
equal to one-sixth of one week’s pay from 
the vacation pay to which the employee is 
entitled. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
toolmaker, lst class $1.66 and $1.72, 2nd 
class $1.58 and $1.65, 3rd class $1.50 and 
$1.57; tool inspector, tool prover $1.50 and 
$1.72; electricians, maintenance $1.31 and 
$1.41; carpenter $1.13 and $1.45; automatic 
machine setup and operator $1.28 and $1.58, 
helper $1.09 to $1.26; machinists (tool 
room), machine tool fitter, maintenance dies 
$1.24 and $1.58; salvage mechanic $1.18 and 
$1.66; degreaser operator, do-all saw 
(special), helper plating and alrock $1.09 
to $1.26; helper. shipping department. 
janitor, labourer, machine tender $1.09 to 
$1.22; milling machine set-up and operator, 
packers, painter aes sand blast, varsol 
cleaners $1.07 to $1.16; boys under 18 years 
of age 88 cents to $1.14; females 88 cents 
to $1.06. The above maximum hourly rates 
(which are, where a range of rates is given, 
with a few exceptions, 2 to 8 cents per hour 
higher than the maximum automatic rates) 
are intended only for employees of the 
highest calibre for each job classification 
who are recommended by the foreman. 


Off-shift differential: a shift bonus of 7 
cents will be paid to employees on the 
second shift, which starts after 1 p.m.; those 
on the third shift, which starts at or after 
5 p.m., receive a shift bonus of 10 cents 
per hour. ? 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


TorRONTO, BRANTFORD AND Woopstock, ONT. 
—Massry Harris Company LIMITED 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS- OF 
AMERICA, LOCALS 439, 458 AND 636. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 
19, 1951 to January 19, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: all employees who are, or 
who may become, members of the union 
must remain dues paying members during 
the life of the agreement. All new employees 
after 60 days’ employment shall become and 
remain dues paying members of the union 
for the life of the agreement, as a condition 
of employment. 

Check-off: the company will during the 
term of the agreement deduct initiation 
fees, regular union dues and any assessments 
authorized by the union from the pay of 
union members who so authorize and remit 
same to the union. The union agrees that 
“at the Company’s option’ union security 
and check-off may be suspended if at any 
time any clauses of the agreement are 
violated. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. All employees working on an 8-hour 
day, 3 shifts per day basis shall be entitled 
to a paid 20-minute lunch period. Com- 
mencing March 20, 1951, pieceworkers shall 
also receive payment for this specified lunch 
period on the basis of their guaranteed 
make-up rate of $1.19. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of the regular 
work day or the regular work week and 
for work on Saturdays and Sundays (except 
as part of the regular work week); double 
time and one-half for work on 8 specified 
paid holidays. 

Rest and wash-up periods: employees shall 
be allowed a 10-minute rest period each 
half shift and 5 minutes for washing up and 
putting away tools at the end of each half 
shift; certain employees will be allowed a 
10-minute wash-up period at the end of the 
full shift. 

Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with 1 year’s seniority, 2 weeks to employees 
with 5 years’ seniority and 3 weeks to 
employees with 15 years’ seniority (pre- 
viously 25 years’ seniority were required for 
8 weeks). Employees with 3 months but 
less than one year of seniority shall be 
entitled to pro rata pay on the basis of 2 
per cent of their earnings up to July 1. 

Hourly wage rates are increased for all 
pieceworkers 10 cents, all common labourers 
13 cents, all skilled trades 16 cents and for 
all other day workers 11 cents (these figures 
include the 6 cent increase granted October 
20,1950). This increase brings the minimum , 
starting rate for day workers to $1.14, in- 
creased to $1.16 after 30 days and to $1.19 
after 90 days and for foundry workers to 
$1.19 with no automatic increases. The 
following are hourly wage rates for certain 
classes: Toronto—die sinker $1.71 to $1.79, 
die makers $1.61 to $1.71, grinders (preci- 
sion) $1.58 to $1.69, jig and fixture makers 
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$1.54 to $1.63, automatic set-up and linemen 
$1.52 to $1.56; pattern makers, wood $1.62, 
metal $1.55; blacksmiths (toolroom), brick- 
layer $1.53 to $1.58; steam fitter $1.42 to 
$1.58, saw filer $1.53, carpenter $1.44, mill- 
wright $1.42 to $1.53, electricians $1.32 to 
$1.53, beltmen $1.27 to $1.37; crane oper- 
ators, cement finishers $1.27 to $1.32; painter 
(maintenance) $1.22 to $1.37; clerks, oilers 
$1.22 to $1.32; tractor drivers, yak drivers 
$1.22 to $1.27; stockkeepers $1.19 to $1.22, 
labour $1.14 to $1.19. Brantford—die sinker 
$1.67 to $1.74, die makers $1.56 to $1.71, 
moulders (specialists) $1.60 to $1.76, black- 
smith (tool) $1.52, pattern makers $1.44 to 
$1.71, grinders $1.44 to $1.69, jig and fixture 
makers $1.45 to $1.62; bricklayers, mill- 
wrights, $1.32 to $1.48, carpenters $1.29 to 
$1.48, electricians $1.29 to $1.58, steam- 
fitters $1.32 to $1.53, painter $1.32 to $1.43, 
saw filer $1.32 to $1.37, oilers $1.27 to $1.32; 
truck drivers, yak drivers $1.22 to $1.27; 
stockkeeper $1.19 to $1.24, labour $1.14 to 
$1.19. Woodstock—carpenters, electrical 
maintenance, saw filer $1.27 to $1.32; yak 
driver, stockkeeper, shippers $1.19 to $1.22, 
labour $1.14 to $1.19. Lead hands will be 
paid 5 cents above the rate of the group 
supervised. Effective January 19, 1952, all 
employees shall receive an increase of 3 
cents per hour as an annual improvement 
factor. Commencing March 20, 1951, “all 
men pieceworkers shall be made up to a 
minimum guaranteed rate of $1.19 per hour.” 
Female employees will be paid the same rate 
as male employees, provided they attain the 
same results. 


Hscalator clause: all employees covered by 
the agreement shall receive an increase of 
8 cents per hour effective March 20, 1951, 
as a cost-of-living allowance, based on the 
increase in the cost-of-living index as pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in March, 1951 (175-2) over the index pub- 
lished in January, 1951 (171-1). Thereafter 
adjustments will be made quarterly, using 
the cost-of-living index, as published in 
March, 1951, of 175-2 as a base: for each 
1-3 point change in the index, wages will 
be adjusted upward or downward one cent 
per hour, effective until the next adjust- 
ment date. No reduction in the allowance 
will be made if the index falls below 171-1 
(previous agreement did not contain a cost- 
of-living escalator clause). 


A night shift bonus of 5 cents per hour 
for the afternoon shift and 7 cents per hour 
for the graveyard shift will be paid, com- 
mencing March 20, 1951 (this is also a new 
provision). 

Seniority rights: employees having more 
than 90 days and less than 12 months of 
service shall be placed on their depart- 
mental seniority list, while those having 12 
months of service, or more, shall be placed 
on the plant-wide seniority list. Seniority 
shall govern with respect to lay-offs and 
recalls and also, all other things being equal, 
to promotions and demotions. Members of 
the’ Plant Committee, the Insurance Com- 
mittee and union officials will be retained 
in the employ of the company in their own 
zone, notwithstanding their positions on 
the seniority lists, so long as there is 
work available which they are qualified to 
perform. 

Group Insurance Plan: the company 
agrees to double the contribution it made 
to the Group Insurance Plan on behalf of 
its employees during the year 1950. 
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Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


LEASIDE, ONT.—CANADIAN RADIO MANUFAC- 
TURING CorPoRATION LimiITED (RaptIo, 
TELEVISION AND APPLIANCE DIVISION) 
AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL WorkKeERS, Locat 1590. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 

1, 1950, to March 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 
_ Union security: the company undertakes 
to inform all new employees that the union 
is the sole bargaining agent for all hourly 
paid employees and to recommend member- 
ship in the union to all employees who are 
not members. It will give preference to 
employees who are members in good standing 
with the union, for continued employment 
and in rehiring, provided such employees 
have the requisite qualifications. 

Check-off: the company shall deduct 
monthly union dues from the wages of all 
employees within the bargaining unit and 
remit same to the union (modified Rand 
Formula). 

Hours: 8% per day 5 days a week, a 433-hour 
week; effective January 1, 1951, 42 hours 
per week; effective January 1, 1952, 8 hours 
per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of standard working hours on any 
one day and for work on Saturdays, unless 
on regular shift; double time for work in 
excess of 12 hours in any one day or until 
relieved and for work on Sundays and on 
Brepecsed paid holidays, unless on regular 
shift. 

Rest periods: employees will be allowed 
two 10-minute rest periods, one in the morn- 
ing and one in the afternoon. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service one week, after 2 years’ service 2 
weeks and after 15 years’ service 3 weeks. 

Hourly wage rates, effective October 1. 
1950, January 1, 1951, and January 1, 1952, 
respectively: starting rates—for females and 
boys under 18 years of age 80, 83 and 87 
cents, for males 93 cents, 97 cents and $1.02. 
Wage groups—group 1, 91 to 97 cents, 95 
cents to $1.01 and $1 to $1.06; group 2, 98 
cents to $1.04, $1.02 to $1.08 and $1.07 to 
$1.13; and so on to group 12, $1.68 to $1.74. 
$1.75 to $1.81 and $1.83 to $1.90. Lead 
hands shall be paid 5 cents and group leaders 
10 cents per hour more than the maximum job 
rate for the group being supervised. 

Cost-of-living bonus: employees will be 
paid a cost-of-living bonus of one cent per 
hour for each 2 point variation in the 
cost-of-living index above the index pub- 
lished for October, 1950. Adjustments are to 
be made, effective for the first full pay period 
following July 1 and October 1, 1951, and 
January 1, 1952, on the basis of the index 
as published in each case for the preceding 
month by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Off-shift bonus: for any shift starting 
between 3 p.m. and 7 ‘a.m. a bonus of 10 
per cent of wage rate will be paid. ~ . 

Severance pay: in the case of any lay-off 
(except when the entire plant or any portion 
thereof is forced to shut down because of 
any event beyond the control of the com- 
pany) employees with 2 or more years’ 
service will be granted one week’s pay and 
those with 5 or more years’ service 2 weeks’ 
pay. 

Union label: the company is accorded per- 
mission to display the appropriate IBEW 
union label on all items of service or pro 
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duction, produced exclusively by members of 
the union under the terms of the agree- 
ment. 5 
Seniority: in case of promotions, demo- 
tions, upgrading or transfers of employees, 
the skill, ability, merit, efficiency and 
regularity of attendance shall be the govern- 
ing factors; where these things are equal, 
seniority (on a departmental basis) shall 
be the determining factor. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the health and safety of employees. 


Construction 


Lonpon, ONT.—ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
EvectricAL WorkKErS, LOcAL 120. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1951, to May 31, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: the employers shall 
employ only members in good standing of 
the union on all electrical work. Should 
the union be unable to furnish the employer 
with journeymen, it shall issue temporary 
working cards to workmen who apply and 
are acceptable to both parties until the 
union can furnish member electricians. 
However, where non-electricians are working 
alone on a job that does not exceed 5 days’ 
working time, they will be allowed to finish 
it. The union will not furnish workmen to 
other employers, unless the latter comply 
with the terms and conditions of this agree- 
ment, except in the case of regular main- 
tenance, municipal or governmental work 
when this is not done by the employer. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: double time for 
all work in excess of 8 hours, until relieved, 
and for work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 
8 specified holidays. When work cannot be 
done during the day, a straight night shift 
of not more than 7 hours’ work at 8 hours’ 
pay may be worked. No employee shall be 
permitted to work on more than one shift in 
24 hours unless overtime rate is paid. 

Vacation with pay: all employees will 
receive one week each year. Vacation pay 
shall be provided for by the purchase of 
vacation stamps as provided by law. 

Minimum hourly wage rate: journeymen 
electricians $1.80; journeymen in charge of 
work shall receive additional remuneration. 

Apprentices shall be indentured under the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act, and their rates 
of pay shall be governed by this Act. Each 
employer may employ one apprentice and an 
additional apprentice to each 3 journeymen 
in a shop. 

Out-of-town jobs: the employers shall 
furnish transportation, board and all other 
expenses when members are working away 
from home. Once each month employees 
will be allowed a trip home, at the employers’ 
expense. 

The agreement contains a list of tools that 
are to be supplied by the journeymen. 


British CoLuMBIA.—THE BUILDING AND 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES EXCHANGE OF 
British CoLtuMBIA (SrructuraAL Iron 
‘SECTION) AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BRIDGE, STRUCTURAL AND 
ORNAMENTAL AND REINFORCING IRON- 


workers, Locat 97 (StrucruraL IRon- © 


WORKERS’ SECTION). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 2, 
1951, to March 31, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: when structural iron- 
workers are required, competent union 
journeymen shall be hired, if such are not 
available, the contractor may obtain iron- 
workers elsewhere. The latter shall join 
the union within 30 days or be replaced by 
competent union tradesmen when available. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: double time for 
all work in excess of 8 hours on any regular 
work day and for all time worked on Satur- 
days, Sundays and on 9 specified holidays. 
No work shall be performed on Labour Day, 
except to save life or property. When a 
legal holiday falls on a Sunday the follow- 
ing day will be observed. When 2 shifts 
are employed, each shift shall work 74 hours 
for 8 hours’ pay; when 3 shifts are employed, 
7 hours shall constitute a day’s work for each 
shift for which they shall receive 8 hours’ 
pay. 

Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by Provincial law. 

Hourly wage rates: structural and orna- 
mental ironworkers $2.10, foremen $2.35; 
apprentices, first 6 months $1.38, next 18 
months $1.55. These rates represent in- 
creases of 20 cents per hour for ironworkers 
and foremen, and of 13 and 10 cents for 
apprentices, over the previous rates. 

Apprentices: the period of apprenticeship 
shall be 2 years; all apprentices shall be 
employed in accordance with the provisions 
of the Apprenticeship Act of British 
Columbia. 

Out-of-town jobs: all workmen dispatched 
out of Greater Vancouver shall receive first- 
class transportation, berths, meals and 
travelling time (8 hours in 24) while en 
route to, or return from place of living © 
accommodation provided by the employer. 
Where transportation between such place 
of living accommodation and the job site 
is provided by the employer, travel time one’ 
way, when it exceeds 14 minutes, shall be 
paid by the employer at straight time rates 
and shall be exclusive of 8 hours on the job. 
In the case of a man, supplied by the union 
and dispatched to any job, who fails within 
the period of 30 days to live up to the terms 
of this agreement, he shall be held respon- 
sible by the union and the employer shall 
be reimbursed by the union for the actual 
expenses incurred. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


VANCOUVER, B.C—THE GENERAL Con- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF VANCOUVER, 
B.C. AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF BRIDGE, STRUCTURAL AND ORNA- 
MENTAL AND REINFORCING IRONWORKERS, 
LocaL 97 (REINFORCING IRONWORKERS’ 
SECTION). 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 

1951, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from 

year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: when reinforcing iron- 
workers are required, competent union 
journeymen shall be hired. When such are 
not available the contractor may obtain 
ironworkers elsewhere; the latter shall join 
the union within 30 days or be replaced by 
competent union tradesmen when available. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours of overtime, double 
time thereafter and for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on 8 specified holidays. No 
work shall be performed on Labour Day. 
When additional shifts are required and 
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continued for 3 consecutive nights or longer, 
7 hours’ work at 8 hours’ pay shall con- 
stitute the additional shift. 

Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by Provincial law. 

Hourly wage rates, effective April 1, 1951: 
fully trained reinforcing ironworkers $1.75 
(an increase of 20 cents over previous rates), 
foremen shall be paid not less than $1.28 
(previously $1.29) per day over the 
minimum rate; apprentices, first 6 months 
$1.25, second 6 monihs $1.32, third 6 months 
$1.38, fourth 6 months $1.51 (increases of 
from 13 to 15 cents). 

Transportation: on jobs in the vicinity 
of Vancouver, but beyond the ‘city limits, 
transportation to and from the job shall be 


provided either by motor vehicle or by the 
payment of excess car fare over ordinary 
city fares. Travelling time, when it exceeds 
30 minutes from the city limits, shall be 
paid at the regular rate. Men shall report 
at the city limits in time to reach the job 
by 8 a.m. For men despatched out of Van- 
couver, room and board allowance shall be 
by mutual agreement. 

Apprentices shall be selected with the 
assiscance of the business agent of the union. 
After they have served a 2-year period, they 
shall appear before an examination board 
and, if found capable, shall be given a 
certificate as a journeyman reinforcing iron- 
worker. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of eleven others. In addition 
to those summarized below they include: 
the amendment of the agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at St. John and 
Iberville published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette issue of June 23; the extension of 
a new agreement for retail stores at 
Asbestos and the amendment of the agree- 
ment for barbers and_ hairdressers at 
Quebee in the issue of June 30, and the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at Three Rivers gazetted 
July 21. 


Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the building trades at Sorel, 
for the men’s and boys’ hat and cap 
industry in the province, for the building 
trades at Montreal, for barbers and _hair- 
dressers at Sherbrooke and for iron oxide 
miners at Red Mill were gazetted June 23; 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the building materials industry 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certa‘n other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Bach 
agreement is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. References to the sum- 
mary of this Act and to amendments to it are 
given in the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1949, page 65. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly 
since June, 1934, 
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in the province, for the glass processing 
industry and for the metal trades at 
Quebec, for barbers and hairdressers and 
for the printing trades at Chicoutimi were 
gazetted June 30; a request for the amend- 
ment of the agreement for the building 
trades at St. JérOme was gazetted July 7. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the building trades at Montreal, 
for garage employees and for the building 
trades at Sherbrooke, for the building trades 
at Quebec, and for plumbers at Hull in the 
issue of July 14. A request for a new 
agreement for checkers (ocean navigation) 
at Quebee and a request for the amend- 
ment of the agreement for the corrugated 
paper box industry in the province were 
gazetted July 21. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable and Animal Food Products 


Foop Propucts MANUFACTURING AND WHOLE- 
SALE Foop TRADE, QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated June 20, and 
gazetted June 30, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1946, p. 930, Aug., p. 1094, Dec., p. 
1774; Dec., 1947, p. 1804; Oct., 1948, p. 1128; 
June, 1950, p. 872, Dec., p. 2066, and previous 
issues). 

Industrial jurisdiction: the terms of this 
agreement shall not apply to the candy and 
chocolate manufacturing department of the 
establishments governed by the present 
agreement. 


Metal Products 

GARAGES AND SERVICE SraTrons, MONTREAL. 
An Order in Council, dated July 12, and 

gazetted July 21, amends the previous 

Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 

April, 1950, p. 517, May, p. 694). 
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Specified. paid holidays for all employees 
with the exception of day or night garage 
men are increased from 3 to 4 by the addi- 
tion of Good Friday. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 5 cents to 15 cents per hour in most 
cases and the new rates for certain classes 
are as follows: first class journeymen (day 
work) $1.20 per hour; (night work) $1.25; 
garage men on day work (less than 4 
months’ experience) 50 cents per hour, all 
other garage men on day work 60 cents per 
hour, garage men on night work receive an 
additional 10 cents per hour. 


This amendment also provides for the 
distribution of hours, overtime and minimum 
rates of wages for servicemen (in service 
or gasoline stations only) employed by 
establishments operating one shift only, those 
operating 2 shifts and those operating 3 
shifts per day. 

Guaranteed weekly pay: journeymen 
tradesmen and apprentices are guaranteed 
a minimum of 44 hours’ pay every week 
(previously 40). This guarantee may be 


reduced in proportion to the number of 
hours of absence. The provision which 
guaranteed journeymen tradesmen and 


apprentices 4 hours’ pay at regular rates 
if called to work less than the regular day 
is deleted. 
Other provisions include compensation for 
treatments following an accident, overtime 
pay for watchmen and the application of 
3 the clause governing servicemen’s qualifica- 
tions to include garage men. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


Paint MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 
An Order in Council, dated June 14, and 
- gazetted June 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
> Oct., 1948, p. 1127; Jan., 1950, p. 78, Nov., 
a p. 1903). 
Specified paid holidays are increased from 
5 to 6 by the addition of Dominion Day or, 
at the option of employers and employees, 
St. John Baptist Day. 
4 Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
; by from 6 to 11 cents per hour and the 
minimum hourly rates for certain classifica- 
tions are now as follows: paint and lacquer 
factory—labourers 90 cents, helpers 95 cents, 
filler 98 cents, mixers $1.05, millmen $1.06 
and $1.10, shaders $1.08 and $1.12; varnish 
factory—labourer 90 cents, helper 95 cents, 
filler 98 cents, thinner man $1.06, kettlemen 
$1.10 and $1.16; white lead and dry colour 
factory—labourer 90 cents, helper 95 cents, 
grinders $1.02 and $1.07, pressinen $1.02 and 
$1.06, strikers $1.07 and $1.10; receiving, 
packing and shipping departments—labourer 
90 cents, helper 96 cents, packer 98 cents, 
shipping and stockkeeping clerks 98 cents; 
general—cooper and mill dresser 98 cents, 
maintenance men (carpenter, electrician, 
plumber, etc.) $1.18, stationary enginemen 
(second, third and fourth class) $1.03 to 
$1.25; linseed oil mill—labourer 90 cents, 
hydraulic press or expeller man 98 cents; 
female employees—helper 66 cents per hour, 
labeller 72 cents, operator and filler 77 
cents per hour. Minimum weekly rates for 
watchmen, firemen and timekeepers are in- 
ereased from $42.50 per week to $46.75. 
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Construction 
BumLpINnG TRADES, CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated June 14, and 
gazetted June 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1948, p. 51, April, p. 334, Aug., p. 872; 
Aug., 1949, p. 987; Aug., 1950, p. 1185, Nov., 
p. 1904; March, 1951, p. 358, May, p. 691, 
and previous issues). 

Territorial jurisdiction now comprises 5 
zones instead of 4 as previously by the 
addition of zone III-A which governs the 
counties of Chicoutimi, Roberval and Lake 
St. John in the case of operations of 
hydraulic power and the construction of 
industrial establishments, providing the cost 
of such operations, including wages and 
material, exceeds $150,000. 

Overtime is remunerated as follows, except 
for watchmen: in zone I, time and one-half 
after 9 hours’ work per day, with the 
exception of plumbers and steamfitters who 
are entitled to time and one-half after 10 
hours’ work per day; in zone I-A, time and 
one-half after 10 hours’ work per day on 
the first 5 days of the week and on Satur- 
day afternoon, double time for work 
between midnight and 7 a.m. the first 5 
days of the week and, on Saturday, after 
6 p.m.; in zones II, III and III-A, time 
and one-half after the tenth hour of work 
in a calendar day. 

Minimum hourly wage rates at Chicoutimi 
and District are shown in the accompanying 
table. (Minimum wage rates for zones I, 
II and III are 10 cents per hour higher 
than those previously in effect; rates for 
zone I-A remain unchanged.) Minimum 
wage rates and classifications shown in the 
table under zone III-A are added to the 
schedule of wage rates for this industry. 

Minimum wage rates for permanent 
employees in cities, towns and municipalities 
of zone I and I-A tradesmen $50 per week, 
common labourers $45; in zone II and IIJ— 
tradesmen $45 and common labourers $40 
per week. 

Cost-of-living wage adjustment: a new 
clause supersedes the provision formerly in 
effect: taking 182 points as a basis, the 
minimum rates for all trades will be 
adjusted according to the fluctuations in 
the Federal cost-of-living index as follows: 
for each 7 point increase or decrease in 
the cost-of-living index the hourly minimum 
rates will be adjusted by 5 cents. 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated July 12, and 
gazetted July 21, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1947, p. 1803; July, 1948, p. 741, Nov., 
p. 1247; Aug., 1949, p. 988, Sept., p. 1115, 
Oct., p. 1247; July, 1950, p. 1052, Sept., 
p. 1679; July, 1951, p. 977, Aug., p. 1109). 

Minimum wage rates for hourly rated 
building trades workers in zones I, II and 
III are increased by 5 cents per hour; in 
zone IV rates remain unchanged. Appren- 
tices’ rates during first, second, third and 
fourth years are increased by 5 cents per 
hour. New classifications are added to the 
minimum wage schedule as follows: steel 
wool insulation (blower method)—chief oper- 
ator $1.25 in zone I, $1.15 in zone II, $1.10 
in zone ITI, $1 in zone IV; assistant oper- 
ator $1.15 in zone I, $1.05 in zone II, $1 
in zone III, 90 cents in zone IV; helpers 
95 cents in zone I, 90 cents in zone II, 80 
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MINIMUM HOURLY RATES FOR THE BUILDING TRADES 
AT CHICOUTIMI AND DISTRICT 
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Hourly Wage Rates 


Trades ZONES 
I I-A II III ITI-A 
Helper (bricklayers, masons, etC.)....-.-...-.-eeeeee sees $1.05 | $0.90} $0.95} $0.85 $1.05 
Bricklayer. cess cc ckenroe cele cinrers isl efelenel Svoualereyetzrate.o «stata laret ee i 1.35 1.20 1.25 1.15 1.35 
Sarpencer-JOMELaemaiyem cee lee sss Sela eral g ele ae lel lekaiort 1.25 1.10 1.15 1S OD 8 Renter 


Special provisions applying exclusively to Zone IIJ-A: 
75% of the employees working in this trade shall be 
paid $1.25 per hour providing they hold a certificate 
of competency or they have completed their appren- 


HICOBHIP =. Mons ce Seay cistealote ne lele tesla c gttereats tet oeyayelbaehn ssa] chet eleletstel| wie <ueveterens'| of etatere okt] Gheter ammane 1.25 
25% of the employees working in this trade may be 
classified as carpenter-joiner’s helper and be paid......J........[eeseesecfeeese nc r|eweseas 1.05 
PS OLLGT! HATO AN Es the acter cielo eisl ate stro teed wimhcle et ate Ot ote ol che nine se 1.10 0.95 1.00 0.90 1.05 
SDBEUG HATE VOD ich connie Metrics o ofe lee ea sate a cei eieroitiovela oleae 1.05 0.90 0.95 0.85 0.95 
Steam shovektiremans. sace oes ici ins Meat iseas cesar ke 1315 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.05 
Horse.driver, single or teams: . ii: eee ce cecchles seccesnc 1.05 0.90 0.95 0.85 0.95 
Roofer (slate tile, composition, asbestos)............-..+- dei 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.15 
(DIE EO Dh Brae GAAS Nei mies a un cb Opt SOO, 1.20 1.05 1.10 1.00 1.25 
Mlectrician (dineman):: cierasis ale oi emvetasietee ee ete otatels laa if Alb} 1.00 1.05 0.95 PL: 
ODOT VOR. dceieiclere:s (tte peictatevcus srl Clalceveteeas ts eee a sista anes oleic 1.20 1.05 1.10 1.00 1.20 
Cormient nisher’t.s ec caeee eee s een e bettoes « 105 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.25 
Hrillioperator Acs. Des. Meee mee Ae As oedema 1.10 0.95 1.00 0.90 1.05 
Blacksmith (drill sharpener operator)................- ae 153o 1.20 1.25 1.15 1.25 
Blacksmith on ordinary construction..............0000005 115 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.10 
Watchman.and boiler fireman... ....0....-ccseuesevseere 1.05 0.90 0.95 0.85 1.05 
Field watchman (night and day) hours of work as required] (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
ETA OC Ks scicale.nyaia's Stsiee, chereiarsters fede ltne scmietiels vicinal al 40.00 | 40.00} 40.00 | 40.00 40.00 
ag pera igh VAN). << <cioscg.s orciezersialole Se oa ovetatesy i Sc> ¥iosetel yee ell lel ale aia oS/) ave aha Soe or See et 1:45 
Ripeor (STOUN WOT) ccs « ateie's osiure stile © Sacein:nclele,a sere aicis acl] cis 0:4 » siele| s,s «oferta Se ee Eee 1.05 
RIG RORER ARGS Silo sso comme teas nice eisisiable « Haaaea vers Mees 15 1.00 1.05 OPO5 Hb teeta. 
SGUACIO i Cane be te SOS RS: eet Se to Same ater tte 1.10 0.95 1.00 0.90 1.10 
Shovel oslera1esel) scisikoc akties auetoe a aftxe snus aries Semrsiciows tl tote oe ee ntee eee hee a eens 0.95 
oR DOUrer (CONINIOM WOLKER)'s cays calcein chi bieaie ole sm rsiaiens 1.00 0.85 0.90 0.80 0.90 


Trademen’s helper, excepting carpenters, joiners, brick- 
layers, plasterers and masons (25% at the most for 


GACH. CLASSITICA LION) 2.0.01 + 0:¢ a 4.0 0:2'0) ein) cand spokars we ctetele a alors bo ada lia leccie aa tel eee ete ora ee 0.95 
Mason Ae Sedo SOLS Sane be Sh aE AeRanao bee AS ocdue 1.35 1.20 1325 1.15 1.35 
Stationary engineman (repair and maintenance)........... 1.265 1.10 1.15 1.05 1°25 
SMG OZ NOrALOL a wehiscnaie. tlvsicea,serre porate eivies tn ena 1.25 TeTO 1.15 1.05 1.25 
PE PECCOLIOPCLAUOL vig. icreine tine eis-4¥ eslsie ei ier retttaj sage afaue:s a letotolete Slee tens: fhevate: «| sue ance eet | event eee | [eee 1,15 
Compressor operator, mixers of all kinds................. 1.10 0.95 1.00 0.90 1.00 
Steam, gasoline, electric, crude oil crane operator: 

foE—one Cram, Ses hs OE, ye See res ee, 1.30 1.15 1.05 0.95 1.05 

DWO'OTUING ess oss cies oo ois Rs ete aie cae 1.30 1215 1.10 1.00 1.15 
TPES NUNS sh). ce case Rate eae ee cence ohn: 1.30 Wa Us| 1.15 1.05 1.25 
four'drums.. 20s. 5. 25. ais. BE Sato, Uist OO IO INE 1.30 1.15 1.25 1.15 1.30 
Steam, gasoline, electric, crude oil shovel operator....... 1.40 1.25 1.30 1.20 1.50 
Pump operators (allkinds).. 25.7.2 4.t0 sees. tae Se aceenn : D.15 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.05 
PML WrIehGMe Suh icchyen dein. feat Meat en, cnietie mt ste LLo: 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.25 
Ornamental iron and bronze worker................0+.0.- 1°15 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.15 
PPAINUOr cae er. cvs Fei eet eae a ne ee ide 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.05 
SSPIBY IMAI cs cana tent ams eee eee ee eich ae Bear ot 1:15 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.15 
Painter, work done more than 45 ft. high, decorator 
andy oil dor se... sasiiee «thie Seah antennas Cee 1,25 1.10 1°15 1.05 1.25 
Plasterer, RiGhs Rk odio ca roielonis sei Ct a atts mito ban. eee 1230 1.20 1.25 1.15 1.35 
Plasterer’s helper: 

TSE MONTH H. .. aed Sie a ahs, slate seuss die PEE Cosco eee es 0.75. [se otha aurea on eee 

ADC in Onbhic: seach « steblao MOEN ees ea ee 0.80'|. . cck sale. uneanl oaeed } 

plereaitior.). ..% ius ov ohio aie vc bis Meee eee 0.85 Pee eA Spat 
Plumber and steamfitter 1.25.|.. 1,054.10.05 bouelean 
Pipe MOChADiGs os yp. s¢.0.a/eidioin.s ening uns Fam ble boing on © hegebaittelte ee ccicerete ele tiie aan 1.15 
iON, Journeyman (LweAar)).ih «vat ae seco cei ere 1.05 1.10 0.95 0.85 1.05 
WieheOK Carrion. carina atsnier, sens ices MWe aie » ane eee 0.85 0.70 0.75 0.65 0.85 
Concrete reinforcing steel erector..........0...00.ceeeeees 1.10 0.95 1.00 0.90 1.00 
Sprinklerfitter, <a. oeeca. ca taees ain ee eee ee 1.45 1.30 1.35 1.25 1.45 
cher Cvood‘or metal). voce. ce ice ee oe he. ee 1.10 0.95 1.00 0.90 1.10 
Maelo Taveras cst emerson coice Boh eclekincr nee 1.20 1.05 1.10 1.00 1.20 
Mere Pies aiet cise WN ase sake gamer tie cite are en kie ae 1.20 1.05 1.10 1.00 1.20 

a ad he pe ME Bl ig UE gi ET au ; . 
Reinforcing steel layer and worker (field)................ Er O 2 i 00 Q 0 ‘ i 0 
RHOLOUL AVEC tah. eich eins nists tin, ce et ee ee 1.15 : : ; : 
WreightiCloyAbor OpCravors..<icscz.cryureeeece fe hee 1.187) oe Te 
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MINIMUM HOURLY RATES FOR THE BUILDING TRADES 
AT CHICOUTIMI AND DISTRICT 


(ee 
a9 uu eee 


Hourly Wage Rates 


Trades ZONES 

I I-A II III III-A 

(a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
BeBe er ere Ce eae or rava aisiniateiaretasyclale,sioissiecala Siewiole sa 0 xlae 40.00 |} 35.00} 35.00] 35.00 40.00 
Fe laenpOl nee mens fee at. oe fiends tics a clave cae alavae hs. odie’ 1.25 1.10 1.15 1.05 1.25 
Ui SLO ao rik SARA RINE CORSE EI Re SER 1.35 1.20 1.25 1.15 1.35 
LONGI cone RO BEA CBS SERED 2 hs SOONERS GES ORE EO BOE een EE Hiei Pit ates toa ie any alee 1.15 
MP EATDOLCUULCT am ta hearts aroha ne Sik crores, ox oases aicioe sl ova 6 0's 1.25 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.25 
SERRANO L Macet rate cise orn. aaersrte, cosa taverscre cicceictorcie ers Grave 1515 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.15 
MEME DN EVOUILU ECO re Serc teens ern eo, cette asc ate, sveisin stone ashiel dia’. 6cRejetn, > 1,15 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.15 
BTR E a CGLOCbION). neactte cee emicer etic cen ccc cites ose Cakes 1 3 125 1.05 0.95 5 15 

6) A |r Ar eee erica baseaaatiese a 
Material checker—per week..............sceccccecvcceees AQ 500% |W <sieres tol Rardatoctar hooves « 40.00 


(a) per week. 


cents in zone III and 70 cents in zone IV; 
the following rates are added to the 
wage schedule—junior journeyman, one year 
(plumbers, pipe fitters, etc.) 95 cents in 
zone III, 85 cents in zone IV. Minimum 
wage rates for workers engaged in the 
structural iron industry, for steam genera- 
tion mechanics and for construction boiler- 
makers are increased by 12 cents per hour 
to be in effect until August 1, 1951; from 
August 1, 1951, an additional increase of 3 
cents per hour is provided for. Minimum 
weekly wage rates for permanent employees 
are increased by $6 per week and are now 
as follows: in zone I—journeymen (skilled 
workers) $47 per week, labourers (common 
workers) $36; in zones II, III and IV— 
journeymen (skilled workers) $42 per week, 
labourers (common workers) $35 per week. 


BuImLpING TRADES, THREE RIVERS. 


An Order in Council, dated July 12, and 
gazetted July 21, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1947, p. 370, Nov., p. 1661; Jan., 
1948, p. 51, Aug., p. 873; Sept., 1949, p. 
1116; Feb., 1950, p. 209, Nov., p. 1905; June, 
1951, p. 828, and previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates for building 
trades workers are 10 cents per hour higher 
than those previously in effect in zones I, 
II and III. Apprentices’ rates are increased 
by 5 cents per hour with the exception of 
apprentice electrician (first year) whose rate 
remains unchanged. 


Trade 


Retait Foon Stores, QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated June 20, and 
gazetted June 30, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June, 1947, p. 826; Oct., 1948, p. 1128; Oct., 
1949, p. 1248; Sept., 1950, p. 1680, and 
previous issues). 

Industrial jurisdiction: any establishment 
engaged in the food product trade and in 
the trade of other products will be governed 
by the terms of this agreement when its 
food product trade constitutes its main 
trade. 

Territorial jurisdiction: zone I is now 
extended to include the towns of Beauport 
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and Ste-Foy and that part of the munici- 
pality of L’Ancienne Lorette designated as 
the religious parish of Ste. Monique des 
Saules; zone II remains unchanged. 


Minimum wage rates for employees paid 
on an hourly basis in zones I and II are 
in most cases from 3 cents to 14 cents per 
hour higher than those previously in effect; 
rates for employees paid on a weekly basis 
are from $2 to $4 per week higher in both 
zones. 


HARDWARE AND PAINT STORES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated July 12, and 
gazetted July 21, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1946, p. 931; Jan., 1947, p. 50, Sept., 
p. 1808; April, 1948, p. 335, Nov., p. 1248; 
Dec., 1949, p. 1559; Jan., 1950, p. 80, Oct., 
p. 1681, and previous issues). This amend- 
ment to be in effect from June 1, 1951. 


Overtime: double time for~ work on 
Sundays and specified holidays. Delivery 
men and their helpers earning $48 or more 
per week (previously $43) shall not be paid 
for overtime when the weekly duration of 
labour does not exceed by more than 2 
hours the regular work week of the estab- 
lishment. 


Minimum wage rates for weekly rated 
employees are increased by from $1 to $8.30 
per week and rates for hourly rated trade 
apprentices are from 8 cents per hour higher: 
in first year to 22 cents per hour higher im 
fourth year. New rates for certain classifi- 
cations are as follows: manager $56.65 per: 
week; chief accountant, head sales clerk 
$50.60; head receiving and shipping clerk,,. 
head order clerk $47.30; delivery men $40.15; 
male office clerk (bookkeeper) from $18.70: 
per week during first year to $47.30 during: 
ninth year; clerk, selling and taking in: 
orders, from $17.60 during first year to- 
$43.70 during ninth year; receiving and! 
shipping clerk from $18.70 in first year to 
$40.15 in ninth year; order clerks from 
$18.70 in first year to $42.90 in ninth year; 
skilled tradesmen $45.80, unskilled trades- 
men $39; female office clerks from $17.60 in 
first year to $29.15 in fourth year; other 
female employees from $16.50 in first year 
saath in fourth year; night watchmen 
34.65. 
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Vacations: any employee, upon severance 
of employment for any reason, before June 1 
of each year, is entitled to pay equal to 
one-half-day of vacation for each month of 
service since the preceding June 1 if he has 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario 
and Saskatchewan 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts Etc.* include: in Saskat- 
chewan, the amendment of the schedules 
for the beauty culture industry in the 
Regina, Moose Jaw and Weyburn zones, 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette of 
July 138. Other Orders in Council making 
schedules binding or amending schedules 
are summarized below. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


PAINTERS AND DEcoRATORS, HAMILTON. 


An Order in Council, dated June 28, and 
gazetted July 14, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for painters and decorators 
at Hamilton, to be in effect from July 24, 
“during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. Where 
work is of such a nature it cannot be 
performed during regular working hours it 
may be done during any other hours, if an 
employee does not work more than 8 hours, 
and this work shall be night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
performed in excess of regular hours; double 
time for work on Saturdays, Sundays and 7 
specified holidays. Except for one hour’s 
overtime performed immediately following 
the working period of a regular working 
day no overtime work shall be performed 


*Jn six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta— 
legislation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. ‘This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of negoti- 
ating minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of work. A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister 
considers that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all zones designated 
by the Minister. The Minister may also establish 
an advisory committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out the 
provisions of the Act and the regulations. Reference 
to the summaries of these Acts and to amendments 
to them are given in the Lasour Gazerre, August 
1951, page 1109. 
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less than 5 years of continuous service for 
the same employer; pay equal to one day 
of vacation for each month of service since 
the preceding June 1 if he has had more 
than 5 years of continuous service. 


without a permit from the advisory com- 
mittee. No permit shall be issued by the 
advisory committee for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays, or any of 7 specified holidays except 
in cases of extreme necessity. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: up to and 
including August 31, 1951, painters $1.40, 
spray painters $1.50, paper-hangers $1.45; 
from September 1, 1951 to November 30, 
1951, painters $1.45, spray painters $1.55, 
paper-hangers $1.50; on and after December 
1, 1951, painters $1.50, spray painters $1.60, 
paper-hangers $1.55. Employees working on 
night work shall receive 9 hours’ pay for 8 
hours’ work. The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. : 


CARPENTERS, BROCKVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated June 28, and 
gazetted July 14, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for carpenters at Brock- 
ville, to be in effect from July 24, 1951, 
“during pleasure”, 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, or 9 per day, Monday through 
Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 44-hour week in 
either case. For work performed in 2 or 
more shifts, if an employee works not more 
than 8 hours in any 24-hour period, the 
employee shall be deemed to be employed 
during a regular working day. When two 
or more shifts are worked on the same job, 
only one shift shall be a day shift. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
performed in excess of regular hours, double 
time for work on Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. Except in cases of extreme neces- 
sity where life or property is in danger or 
where repairs on buildings must be done in 
order to prevent loss of employment to those 
persons regularly employed therein, no 
permit will be issued by the advisory com- 
mittee for work on Sundays or 8 specified 
holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.10 per hour (L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 
1130) to $1.35 per hour. Men working on 
night shifts shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, LONDON. 


An Order in Council, dated June 28, and 
gazetted July 14, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the electrical repair 
and construction industry in the London 
zone, to be in effect from July 24, 1951, 
“during pleasure”. 

This schedule ( 
previously in effect (L.G., May, 1951, p. 693) 
with the following exceptions:— 


Overtime: double time as formerly in effect — 


but the provision which previously allowed 
one hour’s overtime at time and one-half 
for work immediately following a regular 
working day is deleted. : 

Minimum hourly wage rates is increase 
from $1.65 per hour to $1.80. < 


is similar to- the one 


ise = ex ce 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, PRINCE 
ALBERT. 


An Order in Council, dated June 29, and 
gazetted July 13, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 
1948, p. 336). Amendment to be in effect 
from July 23, 1951. Another amendment to 
this agreement was published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette issue of December 31, 
1949, on page 1230. 

Minimum weekly wage rates for pan boys 
and bread rackers are increased from $23 to 
$24 per week. 


Construction 


ELECTRICAL WoRKERS, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated June 14, and 
gazetted July 13, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 
1949, p. 606; Oct., 1950, p. 1682) to be in 
effect from July 23, 1951. 


_ Minimum hourly wage rates for the follow- 
ing classifications are increased by 15 cents 
per hour: journeyman wireman from $1.50 
to $1.65, probationary journeyman from 
$1.40 to $1.55. Rates for apprentices and 
helpers are now based on a_ percentage of 
the journeyman’s rate as follows: from 40 
per cent during first 6 months of the first 
year to 75 per cent in the fourth year. 
(Apprentices were previously paid from 65 
cents per hour in first year to $1.05 in the 
fourth year.) 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN 
DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 


There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


The practice of the different departments 


_of the Government, before entering into 


contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These \schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazetre for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared 
and Contracts Awarded During June 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 

During the month of June the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 147 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 159 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
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rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation, by agreements 
between employers and employees in the 
district or by changes in prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
Defence Production. 9,961 $135,514,944.78 
Post Oftiice: as oe 13 65,168.77 
Public Works. ... 2 17,218.62 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During the month of June the sum 
$237.20 was collected from one employer 
who had failed to pay the wages required 
by the labour conditions attached to his 
contract. This amount was distributed by 
the Department to the two employees 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages 
Schedules Awarded During June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and hours of labour not in excess 
of 8 per day and 44 per week, and also 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any question which may arise with 
regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Bow River Development Alta: F R 
Gibbs, canal construction, erection of 
timber structures & reinforced concrete 
work (Contract 2); F W Rogerson, canal 
construction, erection of timber structures 
& reinforced concrete work (Contract 3); 
W Tomchuk, construction of substructures 
for East Arrowwood & West Arrowwood 
Syphons; Standard Gravel & Surfacing of 
Canada Ltd, canal excavation; Square M 
Construction & Equipment Co Ltd, 
assembly & erection of Expanse Coulee 
Syphon. Chase B C: Interior Contracting 
Co Ltd, construction of conveyance pipe- 
lines, lot outlets, pumphouse & intake 
works, irrigation project. Kelowna B C: 
R E Postill & Sons Ltd, construction of 
conveyance pipelines, lot outlets, pump- 
house & intake works, Bankhead project. 
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Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 


Charlottetown P E I: C Sheldon Ross,* 
exterior painting. Campbellton VN B: C H 
Boutilier,* exterior painting. Fredericton 
N B: Roland E DeLong, exterior painting. 
Portland Place. N B: “4 H Downs, 
exterior painting. Amherst N S: E F & 
F J LeBlanc; exterior painting. Jonquiere 
P Q: C H Lemieux,* separation of 40 
woodsheds. Montreal P Q: Edgar Milot 
Inc, exterior painting; Edgar Milot Ine, 
exterior painting; R Richard Engr, exterior 
painting; R Richard Engr, exterior paint- 
ing. Sherbrooke P Q: Lavallie & Millette 
Reg’d,* exterior painting. Brampton Ont: 
George Simon,* exterior painting. Brant- 
ford Ont: Morog Spraying Co, exterior 
painting. Campbellford Ont: J W Havelin,* 
exterior painting. Fort William Ont: Wm 
Lambe,* supplying, delivering & levelling 
of fill; Brothan Painting Co,* painting 
gable ends etc. Guelph Ont: J D Oaks,* 
moving garages to proper lots. Hamilton 
Ont: National Painting & Decorating Co, 
exterior painting. Kitchener Ont: Morog 
Spraying Co, exterior painting. Lindsay 
Ont: J W Havelin,* exterior painting. 
Palmerston Ont: Roy Robinson,* exterior 
painting. Peterborough Ont: Smith Bros, 
exterior painting. Port Hope Ont: George 
F Turner,* exterior painting. Sault Ste 
Marie Ont: Ralph G Wright, exterior 
painting; N Acciavatti,* waterproofing base- 
ments. Stirling Ont: R J Webb,* exterior 
painting. Stratford Ont: Carl Henry,* 
repair to fire damage. Brandon Man: 
H G Hay Decorating Co, exterior paint- 
ing. Yorkton Sask: MacKays Paint Shop,* 
exterior painting; A W Becker,* jacking & 
levelling of beams. Calgary Alta: Yarnton 
Decorating Co, exterior painting. Leth- 
bridge Alta: C Arkinstale,* painting of 
gable ends etc; E R Reimann,* strapping 
of gable ends & bays. Cumberland B C: 
A Ingram,* exterior painting. Kamloops 
B C: Service Decorators,* exterior paint- 
ing. Kelowna B C: Service Decorators,* 
exterior painting. Kimberley BC: C&S 
Painters, exterior painting. Lake Cowichan 
B C: R W Medler, exterior painting. 
Nelson B C: Cameron Decorators,* exterior 
painting. Port Alberni BC: R W Medler,* — 
exterior painting. Revelstoke B C: 
Webster Bros Ltd,* exterior painting. 
Victoria BC: Dominion Paint Co,* 
exterior painting. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Summerside P E I: Robb Engineering 
Works Ltd, erection of structural steel for 
control tower; M F Schurman Ltd, con- 
struction of watchman type security fence; 


Caldwell Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of control tower. Montreal P Q: 
Corinthian Construction Co Ltd, renova- 
tion of ex-Robert Mitchell Plant. St 
Hubert P Q: Williams Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of standard guard house. 
Barriefield Ont: Holdcroft Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of 12” water main; 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd,* installation of 
2 steam generating units. Camp Borden 
Ont: A W Robertson Ltd, construction of 
6 OR quarters. Kingston Ont: Road re- 
surfacing Co, construction of roads, curbs 
& sidewalks; Horton Steel Works Ltd, 
erection of water tower. Leitrim Ont: 
Federal Appliances Ltd, installation of 
evaporative condenser & completion of air 
conditioning. Long Branch Ont: Piggott 
Construction Co, construction of central 
heating plant & warehouses #1 & 2; 
Standard Iron & Steel Ltd, construction of 
structural steel for RCEME workshop; 
Carter Construction Co, construction of 
RCEME workshop. Ottawa Ont: Dibblee 
‘Construction Co Ltd, paving & drainage of 
parking area, Beach bldg. Petawawa Ont: 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd,* installation of 
2, steam generating units. Shirley Bay Ont: 
George A Crain & Sons Ltd, construction 
of central services bldg & power sub- 
station; W H Yates Co Ltd, construction 
of chemical laboratory, respirator laboratory 
& pilot plant. Toronto Ont: Power Plant 
Contractors Ltd, construction of new 
stokers, Falaise bldg; Disher Steel Con- 
struction Co Ltd, erection of structural 
steel for Canadian Arsenals Plant. Camp 
Shilo Man: Dominion Bridge Co,* con- 
struction of steam generating units. 
Winnipeg Man: The Winnipeg Supply & 
Fuel Co Ltd, construction of 9 bldgs. 
Calgary Alta: Shoquist Construction Ltd, 
#3 barrack block. Edmonton Alta: Hume 
& Rumble, construction of feeder line & 
transformer sub-station; Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of standard RCEME workshop; 
Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of tape relay centre 
bldg. Namao Alta: Burns & Dutton Con- 
crete & Construction Co Ltd, construction 
cof water storage reservoir & pumphouse; 
Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of warehouses. 
Ralston Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete 
& Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
fire hall. Wainwright Alta: W C Wells 
‘Construction Co Ltd, erection of quonset 
huts; Peterson Electrical Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of electrical distribution 
system. Chilliwack BC: Bennett & White 
Construction Co, construction of RCSME 


trades training bldg. Frobisher Bay 
N T W: Toronto Iron Works Ltd, erec- 
tion of storage tanks. Resolute Bay 
N W T: Toronto Iron Works Ltd, erec- 
tion of storage tanks. 


Department of Defence Production 

Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co 
Ltd, repairs to sub-floors, various bldgs, 
RCAF Station; Salsman & Sons Ltd, 
exterior painting, RCAF Station. Deep- 
brook N S: Jos & Surette, re-decking of 
jetty, HMCS “Cornwallis”. Lachine P Q: 
Edgar Milot Inc, exterior painting, RCAF 
Station; South Shore Construction Ine, 
repair of parade ground, RCAF Station; 
LaSalle Plumbing, repair & relocation of 
heating system, bldg No 27, RCAF 
Station. Centralia Ont: Towland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repairs to hangar aprons, 
taxi strips, RCAF Station. H amilton Ont: 
Johnson Bros Co Ltd, repairs to roads & 
hangar aprons, 9424 Unit, RCAF Station. 
Mountain View Ont: Cobourg Flooring & 
Roofing Co, hangar roof replacement, 
RCAF Detachment. Trenton Ont: 
Smith, exterior painting, No 6 Repair 
Depot, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: Gold- 
stein Bros, re-wiring & re-lighting of Wallis 
House. Rockecliffe Ont: O’Learys Ltd, 
replacement of concrete aprons, hangar No 
54, RCAF Station; Alex I Garvock, 
replacement of fire wall & beams between 
Area A & B & repairs to roof of No 26 
Central Ordnance Depot. MacDonald 
Man: Superior Roofing Co Ltd, hangar 
roof replacement, RCAF Station. Portage 
la Prairie Man: Canadian Rogers Western 
Ltd, hangar roof replacement, , RCAF 
Station. Rivers Man: Claydon Co Ltd, 
renovation of NCO’s mess, CJATC. 
Winnipeg Man: Maple Leaf Construction 
Ltd, repairs to roads & compound, RCAF 
Station, Saskatoon Sask: Westeel Products 
Ltd, hangar roof replacement, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Seaboard Advertis- 
ing Co Ltd, interior & exterior painting, 
No 10 Repair Depot, RCAF Station; 
Beale Decorating Co, exterior painting of 
warehouses, No 11 Supply Depot, RCAF 
Station; Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, replacement of second — 
floor ablution rooms, barrack blocks Nos 
299 & 31, No 10 Repair Depot, RCAF 
Station. Claresholm Alta: Douglas Bros 
Ltd, hangar roof replacement, RCAF 
Station. Penhold Alta: Douglas Bros Ltd, 
hangar roof replacement, RCAF Station. 
Vancouver B C: Sleightholme & Co, 
exterior painting, No 2 Supply Depot, 
RCAF Station. 
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National Harbours Board 

Montreal Harbour P Q: A F Byers 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
garage; Charles Duranceau Ltd, macadam 


paving. Vancouver Harbour B C: W 
Greenlees, partial renewal of fender 
timbers. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Code Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of pipe line tunnel, metrology 
tunnel, pumphouse, sewer & water lines. 


Department of Public Works 


Tignish P E I: Comeau & Savoie Con- 
struction Ltd, repairs to breakwaters. 
Goose Bay N S:;: Kenney Construction Co 
Ltd, wharf repairs: Little Harbour N 8: 
Alex Mclsaac, wharf construction. Lower 
Sandy Point N S: Mosher & Rawding, 
breakwater extension. Lameque N B: 
Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction 
Co Ltd, repairs & alterations to drill hall; 
Standard Construction Co Ltd, improve- 
' ments to bldg, RCAF Station. Longuewil 
P Q: P Baillargeon Ltee, remedial works. 
Montreal P Q: J J Shea Ltd, interior alter- 
ations to customs bldgs. Norway Bay P Q: 
Paul O Goulet & Rene Legault, wharf 
reconstruction. Killarney Ont: R A Blyth, 
construction of wharf & warehouse. Ottawa 
Ont: J C Robinson & Sons Ltd, fluorescent 
lighting, Connaught Bldg; Otis Elevator 
Co Ltd, installation of ash hoist, Con- 
naught Bldg; Thomas Fuller Construction 
Co Ltd, additions & alterations, central 
heating plant; Dibblee Construction Co 
Ltd, earth & rock grading etc, Tunney’s 
Pasture Development; A Lanctot Con- 
struction Co, extra wood columns & 
rewiring, Coca Cola Bldg; Wilfrid D St 
Cyr, repairs to plumbing «& heating ete, 
Parliament Bldgs; J. E. Copeland Co Ltd, 
alterations, Jackson Bldg; Universal Elec- 
tric, new lighting, Vimy Bldg. Pigeon 
River Ont: Olaus Steenerson, addition & 
alterations, Immigration Bldg. Port Hope 
Ont: Russell Construction Co Ltd,* dredg- 
ing. Toronto Ont: J J Salt Ltd, interior 


painting, 12 Shuter St; McNamara Con- 
struction Co Ltd,* dredging; Sunnybrook 
Nurseries,* landscaping, Sunnybrook 
Hospital; McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd,* dredging; McNamara Construction 
Co Ltd,* dredging. Courtenay Slough 
B C: Nanaimo Towing Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Esquimalt B C: Pacific 
Piledriving Co Ltd, repairs to jetty. 
Fraser River B C: British Columbia Bridge 
& Dredging Co Ltd,* dredging; Gilpin- 
Nash Ltd, improvements, north arm bank 
protection. Vancouver B C: George D 
McLean & Associates Ltd, alterations, Old 
Postal Station “O”; Halse-Martin Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations, Federal 
Bldg; Seaboard Advertising Co Ltd, paint- 
ing & repairs, Veterans’ Affairs Bldg; A L 
Hullah & Co Ltd, alterations, Begg Bldg. 
Westview B C: James McDonald Con- 
struction Co Ltd, reconstruction of wharf; 
Coast Quarries Ltd, harbour improvements. 


Department of Transport 


Torbay Nfld: Concrete Products (Nfid.) 
Ltd, additional development, Torbay Air- 
port. Moncton N B: A F Byers Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, repairs to roof trusses, flight 
hangar. Mont Joli P Q: North Shore Con- 
struction Co Ltd, additional development 
of airport. Seven Islands P Q: North 
Shore Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of staff dwellings at airport. Sorel P Q: 
Romeo Bruneau, installation of plumbing 
& heating system, Sorel Buoy Depot.. Fort 
William Ont: A F Byers Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs to roof trusses, Lakehead Air- 
port. Malton Ont: King Paving Co Ltd, 
additional development, Toronto Airport. 
MacDonald Man: Maple Leaf Construc- 
tion Ltd, runway repairs at airport. Regina 
Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, additional 
development of airport. Saskatoon Sask: 
A F Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairs 
to roof trusses at airport. Swift Current 
Sask: A F Byers Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs to roof trusses at airport. Vermilion 
Alta: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of dwellings & garages. 
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Legislation Enacted in 1951 by the 
Twenty-First Parliament of Canada at its Fourth Session 


Parliament enacted legislation to give the Governor in Council 
emergency powers to provide for national security, and began a 
new program for old age assistance. In the field of labour, the 
Government Employees Compensation Act was amended with 
respect to Federal Government employees resident in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


The fourth session of the Twenty-first 
Parliament began on January 30 and 
adjourned on June 30. Legislation directly 
affecting labour was limited to an amend- 
ment to the Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act and a change in the Income 
Tax Act to permit taxpayers to deduct 
union dues from taxable income. A reso- 
lution was passed approving the ILO 
Convention fixing a minimum age of 15 
for employment at sea. 

Five Acts relating to veterans amended 
veterans’ legislation or made it applicable 
to the Special Force. 

A start was made in implementing the 
new program for old age assistance, which 
is to come into effect in 1952, by enacting 
an Old Age Assistance Act to provide for 
agreements with the provinces to share 
equally the cost of assistance to persons 65 
to 69 in case of need. An amendment to 
the BNA Act, passed by the United 
Kingdom Parliament in May, will permit 
the Parliament of Canada to give effect to 
a program of universal pensions for persons 
70 and over. 

Because of the international emergency, 
wide powers were given to the Governor 
in Council by the Emergency Powers Act 
effective until May 31, 1952. A Depart- 
ment of Defence Production was established 
to act as a procurement agency for Cana- 
dian and allied defence forces. 


Government Employees Compensation 


The Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Act was amended principally to 
provide that an employee of the Federal 
Government resident in the Yukon or 
Northwest ‘Territories who sustains an 
injury arising out of or in the course of 
his employment there, or who is disabled 
by an industrial disease due to the nature 
of his employment, will receive compensa- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Alberta. 
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The Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Act, which was first passed in 1918, 
and consolidated in 1947, provides that 
Federal Government employees or their 
dependants will be paid the same com- 
pensation, including medical and hospital 
expenses, as persons employed by private 
employers would receive under the Act of 
the province in which the accident occurs. 
The amount of compensation is deter- 
mined by the provincial Board and paid 
by the Federal Government. Federal 
employees resident in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories formerly received 
compensation in accordance with the 
compensation legislation.in force in the 
Yukon Territory (L.G., 1947, p. 1826). 


In introducing the Bill in the House of 
Commons, the Minister of Labour stated ;— 
It has been strongly represented by 
departments of government who have 
resident employees in the Northwest 
Territories that these provisions of the 
Act do not provide adequate benefits for 
employees in the area under present-day 
conditions, and provide less favourable 
treatment for employees in both the 
Northwest Territories and the Yukon than 
is provided under the Act for employees 
of the crown elsewhere in Canada. 


The Minister explained that the provi- 
sions of the Alberta Act were chosen to 
apply to such employees because of the 
proximity of that Province to the Terri- 
tories and because the greater part of the 
movement of personnel and the normal 
lines of travel and communication in and 
out of the Territories are by way of 
Alberta. 

Other amendments to the Act are of an 
administrative nature. As before, the 
Federal Government is authorized to pay 
a reasonable portion of the expenses of 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
to cover the cost of the investigation and 
adjudication of claims undertaken by 
arrangement with the Federal Government. 
In addition, however, the Federal Govern- 
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ment is now authorized to make account- 
able advances to provincial Boards on 
account of such expenses. 


Income Tax 

An amendment to the Income Tax Act, 
1948, of particular interest to trade union 
members, permits the deduction of trade 
union dues and professional dues from 
taxable income for income tax purposes. 

Judgments handed down in the Exchequer 
Court in 1946 and 1948 held that profes- 
sional and union dues were deductible for 
income tax purposes under the Income 
War Tax Act then in force. Subsequently, 
when the 1948 Income Tax Act was passed, 
the relevant section was reworded to 
prohibit the deduction of union dues. 

A new subsection added to the Act by 
the 1951 amendment provides that, in 
computing income from employment for the 
year, deductions may be made for annual 
dues to maintain membership in a trade 
union as defined either in (1) the Federal 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act; (2) in any provincial statute 
providing for the investigation, concilia- 
tion or settlement of industrial disputes; 
or (3) to maintain membership in an 
association of public servants the primary 
object of which is to promote the improve- 
ment of the members’ conditions of 
employment or work. 

The amendment to the Income Tax Act 
also specifically allows deductions to be 
made for annual professional membership 
dues the payment of which is necessary 
to maintain a professional status recog- 
nized by statute that a professional person 
is required by his contract of employment 
to maintain. Office rent and salary of an 
assistant which a person is required to pay 
by the contract of employment may also 
be deducted. 

An employee may also deduct the cost 
of supplies used directly in performing the 
duties of employment which he was 
required by the contract of employment 
to supply and pay for. 

A further amendment provides that pay- 
ments by an employer into a pension fund 
made within 60 days after the end of the 
year are deductible instead of only those 
made up to the end of the year, as before. 


Convention Fixing Minimum Age 

For Employment at Sea 

_A motion for approval of ILO Conven- 
tion 58 (revised 1936), fixing a minimum 
age of 15 for the admission of children to 
employment at sea, was moved by the 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour and approved by the House on 
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May 21 and by the Senate on May 30. 
In introducing the motion, the Parlia- 
mentary Assistant pointed out that no new 
legislation was required to implement this 
Convention since Parliament has already 
given effect to it by an amendment to 
the Canada Shipping Act in 1948. An 
earlier Convention, Convention 7 of 1920, 
set a minimum age for employment at 
sea of 14 years, and was ratified by Canada 
in 1926. 


Veterans’ Legislation 


The Veterans’ Benefit Act.—The 
Veterans Benefit Act was passed to replace 
Section 7 of the Canadian Forces Act, 
1950, which expires on the last day of the 
first session in 1951, and which had pro- 
vided for the extension of certain benefits 
conferred on veterans of World War II to 
members of the Special Force. The new 
legislation incorporates in statute form with 
minor changes P.C. 5412 of November 8, 
1950 (L.G., 1951, p. 73), made under the 
Canadian Forces Act, which designated the 
Special Force and provided for the applica- 
tion to members of that Force of the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act,. 
1946; the Pension Act; sections of the Civil 
Service Superannuation Act; and Part IV 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The new Act declares the Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment Act to apply to 
those who, since July 5, 1950, became 
members of the regular forces for a single 
term not exceeding three years, and also 
to members of the reserve forces who after 
July 5, 1950, are called out for service with 
the regular forces for a period not exceed- 
ing three years. Previously, the Act. had 
been made applicable to persons enrolled 
for the purpose of serving in the Special 
Force and every officer and man of the 
reserve forces who served on the strength 
of the Special Force. 

As under Section 7 of the Canadian 
Forces Act, the Governor in Council is. 
empowered to extend to veterans of the 
Special Force other veterans’ legislation as 
listed in Part I of the schedule of the 
Act. The list includes the Veterans Land 
Act, the Veterans Insurance Act, the War 
Service Grants Act, the Department of 
Veterans Affairs Act, the Veterans Reha- 
bilitation Act, the Veterans Business and 
Professional Loans Act, the War Veterans 
Allowance Act and Sections 28 to 30 of 
the Civil Service Act. Under a recent 
Order in Council (P.C. 2930) of June 11, 
the Veterans Insurance Act, the Veterans. 
Land Act and the War Service Grants Act 
were extended to members of the Special 
Force (L.G., 1951, p. 1123). 


_ 


The Act will expire on the last day of 


“the first session of Parliament in 1952. 


Pension Act.—Several amendments were 
made to the Pension Act. The allowances 
to children whose mothers are pensioned 
were doubled to correspond to the rates 
for orphaned children. An amount of 
$360 a year will now be paid in respect 
of one such child, $648 for two children 
and $240 for each additional child. Pen- 
sions are normally paid in respect of a 
child until 16, if a boy, and until 17 in 
the case of a girl. However, by an amend- 
ment, pensions may now be continued until 
the child reaches 21 years if the child is 
making satisfactory progress in a course of 
education approved by the Canadian Pen- 
sion Commission. As previously, pensions 
are also payable after the child attains 16 
or 17 years if he is physically or mentally 
unfit to provide for his own maintenance. 

The allowance that may be given for 
the last illness of a pensioner and burial 
expenses in case of need were also in- 
creased. When a person pensioned on 
account of disability has died and his 
estate is not sufficient to pay the expenses 
of his last illmess and burial, the Cana- 
dian Pension Commission may direct a 
payment not exceeding $185 instead of $150, 
as before. This total is made up of not 
more than $110 for funeral services, $25 
for cemetery charges and $50 for the 
expenses of the last sickness. Provision is 
also now made for a standard headstone. 


Veterans Business and Professional 
Loans Act.—The Veterans’ Business and 
Professional Loans Act was amended to 
make the Act applicable to a _ greater 
number of veterans and to enlarge the 
period within which guaranteed loans may 
be made. 


The Act was passed in 1946 to enable 
a veteran to borrow from a chartered bank 
a sum up to $3,000 at five per cent interest 
in order to purchase a business, an interest 
in a business, or the tools, implements or 
equipment of a trade, business or profes- 
sion. A guarantee is extended to each 
individual bank at the rate of 25 per cent 
in any loss incurred on the first million 
dollar loan by such bank, and at the rate 
of 15 per cent on loans in excess of a 
million dollars by any bank. 

The original qualification for a loan was 
that a man should be a veteran in receipt 
of or entitled to a gratuity under the War 
Service Grants Act but who had not 
received a benefit under the Veterans Land 
Act. Now, however, if a veteran has 
applied for a loan under the Veterans Land 
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Act and paid back the loan, he is eligible 
to receive a loan under the Veterans 
Business and Professional Loans Act. 

A second amendment extends from 
January 15, 1952, to January 1, 1955, the 
period within which guaranteed loans may 
be made. 


Veterans’ Insurance.—Several amend- 
ments were made to the Veterans Insurance 
Act, 1944, which authorizes the Minister 
of Veterans Affairs to enter into insurance 
contracts with veterans of World War II, 
or widows of veterans, under terms and con- 
ditions provided in the Act. When the Act 
was passed in 1944, the insurance contract 
had to be entered into within three years 
after discharge or three years after the Act 
came into effect in 1945, and in 1948 this 
period was extended for a further three 
years. This year’s amendment extends the 
period for three more years, until December 
31, 1954. A veteran also has the right to: 
enter into a contract within ten years 
after his discharge if that date should be 
later than December 31, 1954. 

The amount of the insurance proceeds 
payable on death is increased from $1,000 
to $2,000, the balance due under the policy 
being payable as before in the form of 
annuities. 

The definition of “child” was amended to: 
allow any legally adopted child, or a step- 
child designated as a beneficiary, to receive 
benefit under the Act. Previously, an 
adopted child had to be legally adopted 
before the Act came into force or not less 
than five years before the death of the 
insured in order to be eligible for benefits. 

Similar amendments were made to the 
Returned Soldiers Insurance Act which pro- 
vides for insurance for veterans of World 
War I. A number of changes were made 
to bring the Act into line with the Veterans 
Insurance Act. 


Old Age Assistance 

The Old Age Assistance Act, which will 
go into effect on January 1, 1952, provides 
for the implementation of that portion of 
the recommendations of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of 
Commons on Old Age Security which 
referred to persons between the ages of 65 
and 69 (L.G., 1950, p. 1142). 

The Joint Committee recommended that 
the Federal and Provincial Governments 
share equally in the cost of pensions of up 
to $40 a month for persons between the 
ages of 65 and 69 with a means test, and 
that the Federal Government should pro- 
vide a pension of $40 a month to all 
persons of 70 years of age and over with- 
out a means test. The Prime Minister 
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announced in the House that at the Fall 
Session of Parliament this year, legislation 
will be introduced to implement that 
portion of the program relating to persons 
over 70. 

Under the present old age pensions legis- 
lation the Federal Government pays 75 per 
cent of the cost of a basic monthly pension 
of $40 with a means test to persons over 70. 
The provinces pay the remaining 25 per 
cent, together with administrative expenses. 

The new Act provides for Federal- 
Provincial agreements to share the cost of 
assistance to persons 65 to 69 on a fifty- 
fifty basis. The Federal Government will 
make monthly payments out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund to the Provinces 
of an amount not exceeding in respect of 
any recipient, 50 per cent of $40 a month, 
or the amount of assistance paid by the 
Province, whichever amount is lesser. 

The residence qualifications are the same 
2s under the present old age pensions legis- 
lation. To be eligible for assistance, a 
person must have been resident in Canada 
for the 20 years immediately preceding the 
commencement of assistance, or resident in 
Canada prior to that 20-year period for a 
total of twice the number of years of his 
absence from the country during the 20- 
year period. The Joint Committee recom- 
mended that consideration be given to 
reducing the residence qualifications to 
fifteen years. 

The amount of allowable annual income 
inclusive of assistance has been increased 
by $120 in the new Act. This will mean 
that an unmarried person (that is, a single 
person, widow or widower) may have an 
income of $720 a year; a married person 
living with his spouse, $1,200; a married 
person living with a blind spouse, $1,320. 

The new Federal Act does not require 
the recovery of the sum of assistance pay- 
ments from the estate of a deceased person, 
as a debt due, as is required in the present 
Federal Act, but if the province under the 
authority of provincial legislation does so 
recover, half of the amount recovered must 
be refunded to the Government of Canada. 

A noteworthy change with regard to 
qualification for old age assistance is that 
Indians will not be excluded from the new 
Act as they were heretofore, but will be 
treated in the same way as all other 
residents of Canada. 


Blind Persons’ Allowances 

The Blind Persons Act passed at this 
session will come into force January 1, 
1952. When this Act becomes effective, 
blind persons will, for the first time, be 
covered by separate legislation, indepen- 
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dent of that respecting the aged. In 
introducing this Bill, the Miéinister of 
National Health and Welfare pointed out 
that the Government, in this measure or 
otherwise, is implementing either wholly or 
in part the six-point program put forward 
in 1947 by the Canadian Council of the 
Blind, the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind and other organizations working 
in this field. In addition to providing 
separate legislation for the blind, other 
changes made by the Act in accordance 
with recommendations of organizations for 
the blind include a reduction in the resi- 
dence qualification and an increase in the 
maximum income allowed for eligibility for 
an allowance. 

The Act as before provides for Federal- 
Provincial agreements to be made for pay- 
ment of allowances in cases of need to 
blind persons 21 years and over. The 
Federal Government will continue to pay 
75 per cent of the cost of the allowances 
and the provinces 25 per cent. 

As under the Old Age Assistance Act 
the amounts of maximum income allowed, 
including the allowance, are raised by $120 
in each case. The amounts of maximum 
income now allowed are $840 a year for 
an unmarried blind person, $1,040 a year 
for an unmarried person with a dependent 
child or children, $1,320 for a married 
blind person with a sighted spouse and 
$1,440 for a blind person with a blind 
spouse. “Unmarried person” includes a 
widow or widower. 

Blind Indians will be eligible for allow- 
ances in the same way as other residents 
of Canada. 

The residence requirement has been 
reduced from 20 to 10 years. A person 
may also claim a pension if he has not 
resided in Canada for the 10 years pre- 
ceding his claim, provided that he has 
before the 10 years resided in Canada 
twice as long in the aggregate as he has 
been absent during the 10 years. 


Housing 


The National Housing Act, 1944, was 
amended to authorize the Governor in 
Council to prescribe the maximum rate of 
interest that may be charged to a borrower 
under the Act. When the Bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate, it was explained that 
the purpose of the amendment was to 
make the interest rate flexible at a time 
when the prevailing rate of interest was 
rising. 

Previously, a fixed rate of interest was 
set by the Act for each of the four types 
of loans authorized: 44 per cent in the 
case of joint loans and rental insurance 
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loans, 4 per cent in the case of primary 
producer loans and 3 per cent in the case 
of limited dividend loans. Under the 
amendment, in prescribing the maximum 
rate, the Governor in Council is limited to 
the rate of long-term Government bonds 
plus 2 per cent for joint loans, 1} per 
cent for rental insurance loans, 13 per cent 
for primary producer loans and 1 per cent 
for limited dividend loans. Since at the 
time when the Bill was introduced the 
average yield of long-term Government 
bonds was 3:22 per cent, the amendment 
will permit a higher rate of interest to be 
charged on all four types of loans. 


Emergency Powers 


Emergency Powers Act.—The Emer- 
gency Powers Act, given Royal Assent on 
March 21, confers on the Governor in 
Council power to take such action and 
make such orders and regulations as he 
may deem necessary or advisable for the 
“security, defence, peace, order and welfare 
of Canada”. 


The Act gives the Governor in Council 
a large measure of the special power con- 
ferred during the two world wars by the 
War Measures Act. The preamble to the 
new Act states that since an international 
emergency exists threatening the security of 
Canada, it is necessary that the Governor 
in Council have emergency powers to carry 
out adequate defence preparations, to regu- 
late the economy to meet the needs of 
defence, and to stabilize the economy to 
safeguard it from disruption resulting from 
defence efforts here or in other countries. 
The preamble indicates two reasons why 
emergency powers were sought through this 
Act rather than by bringing the War 
Measures Act back into force. It was con- 
sidered better not to invoke the War 
Measures Act so long as present efforts to 
avert war were continuing, and it was not 
thought desirable that the wide powers 
conferred by the War Measures Act to 
interfere with the fundamental liberties of 
the individual should be brought into 
operation at this time. 


In the Act six classes of subjects are 
enumerated over which the Governor in 
Council may exercise emergency powers 
but the general power conferred is not 
limited to matters coming within these 
heads. The six classes of subject are: 
(1) control and suppression of maps, plans 
and photographs; (2) control of communi- 
cations; (3) control of harbours and 
shipping; (4) transportation by air, water 
or land; (5) trading, exportation, impor- 
tation, production and manufacture; and 


(6) collection of fees or charges established 
for the purposes of a scheme of control. 

It is specifically enacted that the powers 
conferred on the Governor in Council do 
not include the power to make orders or 
regulations in relation to arrest, detention, 
exclusion or deportation, censorship or the 
expenditure of money not specifically pro- 
vided by Parliament except from a fund 
established by order or regulation for the 
purpose of a scheme of control. 

Orders made by the Governor in Council 
under the Act must be laid before Parlia- 
ment within five days and regulations made 
by a delegated authority under the Act, 
within 15 days. If Parliament is not in 
session, the Order must be tabled within 
the same period after the commencement 
of the next session. As introduced, the 
Bill required the tabling of Orders in 
Council in accordance with the Regulations 
Act which requires every regulation to be 
published in the Canada Gazette within 30 
days after it is made and laid before 
Parliament within 20 days of its publication 
or within 15 days after the commencement 
of the next session. The Bill was amended 
in Committee to reduce the period for 
tabling as noted above and to require all 
regulations to be tabled whether made by 
the Governor in Council or by some other 
authority appointed under the Act. 

By joint resolution of the Senate and 
House of Commons any order or regula- 
tion made under the Act may be annulled 
within 40 days after it is tabled. This 
Section was amended in Committee to 
apply to all regulations instead of only to 
Orders in Council as was provided in the 
Bill as introduced. 

Penalties of fine or imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding five years, or of both 
fine and such imprisonment, may be pre- 
scribed by the Governor in Council for 
violation of orders or regulations made 
under the Act. ; 

The sections of the Act giving the 
Governor in Council emergency powers will 
expire on May 31, 1952, but, by joint 
address of the Senate and House of 
Commons to the Governor General, it may 
be extended for a further period of not 
more than one year. 

The Act does not prevent the War 
Measures Act from being invoked. If this 
is done, the Emergency Powers Act will 
be automatically repealed but all orders 
in force under that Act will remain in 
effect under the authority of the War 
Measures Act. 


Department of Defence Production.— 
An Act was passed to provide for estab- 
lishing a department of defence produc- 
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tion to act as a procurement agency for 
the defence forces of Canada and also for 
such defence requirements of Canada’s 
allies as may be met from Canadian pro- 
duction. The Act confers powers on the 
Minister with respect to procurement very 
similar to those formerly held by the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply during 
World War II. The Act gives the Gov- 
ernor in Council power to control essential 
materials in substantially the same terms 
as the Essential Materials (Defence) Act 
(L.G., 1950, p. 1919) passed at the Special 
Session in September, 1950, including the 
power to designate materials and services as 
essential for defence purposes, and to con- 
trol the production, processing, distribution, 
acquisition, disposition or use of these 
materials and services when deemed neces- 
sary. The Act will be in force for five 


years, expiring on July 31, 1956. The 
Essential Materials (Defence) Act is 
repealed. 


Consumer Credit.—The Consumer Credit 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, 1950 (L.G., 
1950, p. 1920), which gave the Governor in 
‘Council power to restrict credit for the 
retail sale of consumer goods, was amended. 
~The Act now also authorizes the making 
of regulations applying to contracts for the 
hire of consumer goods and to contracts 
for work and labour where consumer goods 
are supplied by the person who contracts 
to furnish the work and labour. 


Constitutional Changes 

Amendment to BNA Act.—On May 31, 
the United Kingdom Parliament passed an 
amendment to the British North America 
Act to enable the Parliament of Canada 
to legislate concerning old age pensions. 
The purpose of the amendment is to enable 
Parliament to pass an Act providing con- 
tributory old age pensions for persons 70 
years of age and over. 

This amendment was requested by a joint 
address of both Houses of the Canadian 
Parliament to His Majesty the King, 
requesting that the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom amend the BNA Act as 
follows :— 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


94A.It is hereby declared that the 
Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make laws in relation to old age 
pensions in Canada, but no law made by 
the Parliament of Canada in relation to 
old age pensions shall affect the operation 
of any law, present or future, of a pro- 
vineial legislature in relation to old age 
pensions, 
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Territorial Councils of Yukon and 
Northwest Territories—Amendments to 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories Acts 
increase the size of the Territorial Councils 
from 3 to 5 members in the Yukon and 
from 6 to 8 members in the Northwest 
Territories. The amendment to the North- 
west Territories Act went into effect on 
June 15, and the one to the Yukon will 
be proclaimed on the dissolution of the 
present Council, which has three elected 
members, in July, 1952. When the Yukon 
amendment is proclaimed, all five members 
of the Yukon Council will be elected. 


In the Northwest Territories the elective 
principle has been introduced for the first 
time, three members being elected and five 
appointed. Another change authorizes the 
Governor in Council for the first time to 
appoint judicial officers for the administra- 
tion of justice in the Northwest Territories. 


The Indian Act 


A new Indian Act was passed at this 
session and will come into force on 
proclamation. The new Act is the result 
of study of necessary revision of the Indian 
Act which began with the appointment of 
a joint committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons in 1946. 


One of the new Sections (87) provides 
that, subject to the terms of any treaty 
and any other Federal Act, provincial laws 
of general application are applicable to 
Indians. However, such laws do not apply 
if they are inconsistent with the Indian 
Act or regulations under it. 


Bills not Passed 

Three Private Members’ Bills failed to 
get beyond first reading. 

A Bill “to promote Fair Employment 
Practices in Canada”, which was similar to 
the Act passed in Ontario this year (L.G., 
1951, p. 846), would have forbidden, in any 
work, undertaking or business within the 
legislative authority of the Parliament of 
Canada, discrimination in advertisements or 
application forms for employment, or a 
refusal to hire an applicant, or discharge 
of an employee, because of race, colour, 
religion, national origin or ancestry. 

Two Bills, similar to Bills introduced 
in the past two years, sought to amend 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. One of these would have 
provided for the revocable voluntary check- 
off of union dues by requiring an employer 
to grant this form of check-off upon 
request of a union certified as the bar- 


gaining agent. The second Bill proposed 
to’ declare that part of the meat packing 
industry which carries on operations in two 
or more provinces to be works for the 


general advantage of Canada with a view 
to making that part of the meat packing 
industry subject to the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


In the celebrated Kuzych case, the Privy Council allowed the 
appeal of union officers against the majority judgment of the 
British Columbia Appeal Court reported in the October, 1950 


Lasour GAZETTE. 


The Privy Council held that an expelled 
union member should have resorted to 
the appeal procedure provided in the 
union constitution and by-laws before 
seeking relief in the courts. 


In a judgment delivered by Viscount 
Simon on June 20, 1951, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council allowed 
the appeal of W. L. White and other 
officers of a Vancouver shipyard union 
from a judgment of the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal, dated May 3, 1950, in 
favour of Myron Kuzych, who had been 
expelled from the union (L.G., 1950, p. 
1704). The Judicial Committee, in allow- 
ing the appeal, reversed the decision of 
the British Columbia Courts which had 
found Kuzych to have been illegally 
expelled and which had awarded him 
$5,000 damages. The reason for the judg- 
ment was that Kuzych, before seeking 
relief in court, had not exhausted the 
remedies available to him under the Union 
Constitution and By-laws. 

His Lordship first reviewed the facts. 
Kuzych, a welder, became a member of 
the Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union of Canada, Local No. 1, in April, 
1948. He was employed by the North 
Vancouver Ship Repairs Limited, with 
which the Union had an agreement, one 
of the terms of which was that only 
members of the Union would be employed. 
The principle of the closed shop was the 
policy of the Union since its inception. 
Kuzych expressed himself both before and 
at the trial of the action as being opposed 
to the closed shop principle and as regard- 
ing it as “a very great evil” which he 
would tolerate “as long as it is necessary 
but not a moment longer”. 

In February, 1945, “after much previous 
controversy and some abortive litigation”, 
a member of the Union made three charges 
against him of offences committed in 
breach of Article 26 of the By-laws of the 
Union :— ; 1A 


(1) he assisted in holding an unauthorized 
public meeting to discuss internal 
pusiness of the Union; 

between October, 1942, and December, 
1944, he was guilty of conduct unbe- 
coming of a member of the Union and 
committed acts discreditable to it in 
publicly opposing established policies 
of the Union by campaigning against 
the closed shop principle; and 

he violated the Oath of Obligation of 
a member of the Union in failing to 
repudiate certain radio broadcasts 
made in his behalf, which contained 
statements slanderous of one Stewart, 
a member and then President of the 
Union. 


Article 26 provides that, when such a 
charge is made and read out to a General 
Business Meeting of the Union, it is to 
be handed to the Press and Investigating 
Committee “to conduct the trial”. Kuzych 
was duly notified of the charges and of 
the date and place of hearing. He 
attended the proceedings, giving evidence 
and being cross-examined. The Com- 
mittee, at the end of the hearing, as 
prescribed by the By-law, took a vote and 
prepared a report for the next regular 
General Meeting of the Union. The report 
was unanimous and found Kuzych guilty 
on all three charges. Under the By-law 
it is required that the report be read out 
at a General Membership Meeting and a 
motion put to accept or reject the report. 
Tf there is a minority report from the trial 
committee, it also is to be read. One’ 
speaker for each of the complainant and 
the accused, and the Union’s counsel if one 
has been appointed, “shall be given the 
right of the floor for an equal and pre- 
determined period”. ; 

The meeting shall then vote on the 
motion by show-of-hands, standing or 
secret’ ballot, and if the charges are 
sustained by a majority of the members 
voting, the accused stands convicted and 
the meeting shall fix the penalty, also by 
majority vote; but concurrence of a two- 
thirds majority present and voting shall 
be required to expel a member. If the 
charges are not sustained, the defendant 
shall automatically be declared exoner-. 
ated of the alleged offence. 


(2 


~ 


(3 


ae 
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‘A General Meeting was held on March 
19, 1945, and one of the Union members 
put the case for the report and Kuzych, 
“not without considerable interruption,” 
opposed. Before the vote was taken, the 
chairman spoke for a few minutes, 
strongly denouncing Kuzych as a friend of 
the Capitalist class—‘an intervention not 
in any way justified by the By-law’. On 
a show of hands a resolution expelling 
Kuzych from the Union was passed by 
454 to 12. 

The By-law makes provision for appeals. 
If a member found guilty by a General 
Meeting feels that the decision is unfair, 
or the penalty too severe, he may, within 
sixty days file an appeal in writing with 
the Executive of the Shipyard General 
Workers’ Federation. The By-law states :— 

Tf expulsion has been the penalty, an 
appeal shall stay the order, until decision 
by the Appellate Tribunal, but shall not 
restore the accused to regular member- 

ship and his status shall be that of a 


charged member, as specified in Group B, 
Section (5) of this Article. 


The Judicial Committee regarded it as 
“a erucial circumstance in the present 
litigation that it was instituted by the 
respondent without first appealing to the 
Federation from the findings against him 
in the Report and the Resolution of 
expulsion subsequently adopted at the 
General Business Meeting”. A part of the 
Oath of Obligation by which Kuzych was 
bound reads as follows:— 

I promise that I will not become a 
party of any suit at law or in equity 
against this Union or the Federation, 
until I have exhausted all remedies 


allowed to me by said. Constitution and 
By-laws. 


During the voting at the General Meet- 
ing, one of the members was observed 
taking down the names of those who voted 
in the minority, and Kuzych relied on this 
as confirming his allegation that the vote 
was influenced by intimidation. Their 
Tordships noted that evidence was accepted 
ly the trial judge that one of the members 
Gf the Committee, before he was elected, 
stated that Kuzych would be “crucified” by 
the Committee, and that threats had been 
made by Union officers to two of Kuzych’s 
supporters if they continued to follow and 
back up Kuzych. 


Their Lordships concluded that, what- 
ever the correct details might be, there 
was, before and after the trial, strong and 


widespread resentment against Kuzych by - 


many in the Union, and that one of those 
who formed and expressed adverse views 
about him was a member of the Trial 
Committee. If the so-called “trial” and 
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the General Meeting which followed had 
to be conducted by persons previously free 
from all bias and prejudice, this condition 
was certainly not fulfilled. However, in 
Their Lordships’ view, it would be an 
error to demand from those who took part 
the strict impartiality of mind which a 
judge should approach and decide an issue 
between two ‘litigants. 

What those who considered the charges 
against the respondent and _ decided 
whether he was guilty ought to bring to 
their task was a will to reach an honest 
conclusion after hearing what was urged 
on either side, and a resolve not to make 
up their minds beforehand on his per- 
sonal guilt, however strongly they had 
shared in previous adverse criticism of 
the respondent’s conduct. 


The question of the extent to which 
those who took part in the so-called trial 
approached the trial with a resolve to 
condemn Kuzych was, in the Judicial 
Committee’s opinion, a question of fact to 
be deduced or inferred from the evidence. 
Since the judges of the trial and appeal 
courts held that the trial within the Union 
was not free from prejudice and bias, and 
even the dissenting judges did not take 
exception to this view, the Judicial Com- 
mittee dealt with the matter on the basis 
that severe condemnation of the methods 
followed in the proceedings under review 
was fully justified. 


If these were the only relevant con- 
siderations, some difficult questions would 
arise. For example, the question would 
have to be considered how far the law 
on the subject of bias or prejudice or 
failure to apply natural justice extends to 
such a tribunal as the Trial Committee and 
the General Meeting which considered the 
Committee’s Report. However, Viscount 
Simon continued, if the view taken by the 
two Judges who were in the minority of 
the Appeal Court prevailed, it would not 
be necessary to pronounce on these issues. 
The view taken by the dissenting Judges 
was that Kuzych’s claim should fail 
because after his condemnation by the 
General Meeting he did not appeal to the 
Shipyard General Workers’ Federation 
before taking his case to court, although 
he was contractually bound not to institute 
any action against the Union until he had 
exhausted all the remedies allowed by the 
Union’s Constitution and By-laws. 


Against this view it was argued before 
the Judicial Committee that (a) the Trial 
Committee was not properly constituted 
and accordingly the General Meeting had 
no valid report before it, the sentence of 
expulsion would therefore be without 
authority, and there would be no basis for 


appeal to the Federation; and that (b) 
even if the Committee was properly con- 
stituted, the conclusion reached at the 
General Meeting should not be regarded as 
a “decision” on the ground that it was 
arrived at by improper methods. 

Their Lordships, after receiving argu- 
ment on issue (a) from both sides, held 
that in their view the Trial Committee 
must be regarded as validly constituted. 

As to (b), the crucial question was 
whether the conclusion reached by the 
General Meeting. was a “decision” within 
the meaning of that word in the provision 
on Appeals in the By-law. The view of 
the dissenting Appeal Court Judges was 
that the conclusion reached by the General 
Meeting was a “decision” within the mean- 
ing of that expression in the By-law even 
though it was tainted by bias or prejudice, 
or arrived at in defiance of natural justice, 
and even though the voting of some 
members may have been affected by 
intimidation. The Judicial Committee held 
that this was the correct view. The 
meaning of “decision” in By-law 26 must 
be arrived at by examining the By-laws as 
a whole. It is clear that the scheme of 
the By-laws is that members of the Union 
intend to settle disputes between a member 
and the Union within the Union to the 
exclusion of the law courts, at least until 


the remedies provided by the Constitution 
and By-laws are exhausted. “Decision” in 
the By-law means “conclusion”. Their 
Lordships therefore held that the conclu- 
sion reached by the General Meeting was 
subject to appeal. 

And they must respectfully repudiate 
both the correctness and the relevance of 
the view that it would have been useless 
for the respondent to appeal, because the 
Federation would be sure to decide 
against him. They see no reason why the 
Federation, if called upon to deal with 
the appeal, should be assumed to be 
incapable of giving its honest attention 
to a complaint of unfairness or of undue 
severity, and of endeavouring to arrive at 
the right final decision. At any rate, this 
is the appeal which the respondent was 
bound by his contract to pursue before he 
could issue his writ. He has not done so, 
and on this ground Their Lordships will 
advise His Majesty that the appeal must 
be allowed. 


As to costs, the Judicial Committee ruled 
that Kuzych must bear the costs of the- 
appeal to the Privy Council and of the 
appeal to the Court of Appeal in British 
Columbia, but that each party should bear 
its own costs of the trial “where the point 
on which the appellants now succeed was 
not originally raised.” 

White and others v. Kuzych, Privy 
Council Appeal No. 1 of 1951, June 20, 
1951. 
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Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire under 
the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. Published in 
two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, and (2) Coverage 


cases, CU-C. 


Held: That a resident of the City of 
St-Jéréme, P.Q., who was employed as a 
construction carpenter in Montreal, had 
not lost his employment by reason of his 
own misconduct within the meaning of 
the Act when he was dismissed because 
he failed to report for work two days in 
a row and was late on the third one, as 
it was reasonable for him to presume 
that due to the extremely cold weather 
the first two days there would be no work 
on the project and his explanation con- 
cerning his lateness on the third day was 


plausible.-—CU-B 709 (June 18, 1951). 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows :— 


The claimant, married, 40 years of age, 
residing in St-Jérdme, P.Q., filed a claim 
for benefit on February 2, 1951, stating 
that he had been employed as a carpenter 
by a contractor in Montreal for one day, 
January 29, 1951, and that he had lost his 
employment for the following reason: 


Tuesday and Wednesday, unable to 
make the trip on account of the cold 
weather. Thursday, no work. 


The employer reported that the claimant 
had worked one day and did not report 
back to work until a few days later when 
he was dismissed for absenteeism. 


In subsequent correspondence with the 
local office, the claimant explained that 
he had not reported for work on January 
30 and 381 because of the extremely cold 
weather. He had trouble starting his car 
on the morning of February 1, arrived late 
on the job and was dismissed. 


The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant had lost his employ- 
ment by reason of his own misconduct and 
disqualified him for a period of six weeks 
(Section 41 (1) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees. At the hearing, a representative 
of the employer stated that, on January 30 
and 31, 60 per cent of the employees 
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reported to the project and worked, but 
he was not sure whether the claimant 
would have been given work or not. 

The majority of the court upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer. The 
dissenting member expressed the opinion 
that, as it frequently happens that no work 
is performed during bad weather in the 
construction industry it was apparent that 
the claimant had acted in good faith and 
that moreover it had not been established 
whether he would have been given work 
on the days in question. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


CoNCLUSIONS: 


The circumstances surrounding the claim- 
ant’s separation might have constituted 
misconduct within the meaning of the Act 
for a resident of Montreal and vicinity. 
But the claimant resided in St-Jér6me and 
had to make a costly trip of some 30 miles 
by car to reach his work. 


It is indicated that construction projects 
frequently remain closed when the weather 
is bad; it was not therefore illogical for 
the claimant to presume that, owing to the 
extremely cold weather, the project would 
not be open on January 30 and 31, as 
evidenced by the fact that only three-fifths 
of the workers were at work on those days. 


The other two-fifths were apparently not 
dismissed and I am rather. inclined to 
believe that the claimant’s services were 
dispensed with because he had arrived late 
on February 1. On that point and under 
the particular circumstances of the case, 
the explanation given by the claimant 
appears to be plausible. 

Consequently I do not believe that the 
reasons for which the claimant was dis- 
missed constitute misconduct within the 
meaning of the Act and his appeal is 
allowed. 


Held: That a claimant, who was dis- 
missed for continual lateness but con- 
tended that the volume of work did not 


require his arrival at the agreed starting 
time, had lost his employment by reason 
of his own misconduct within the meaning 
of the Act as the employer had a right to 
expect that his employees would report 
for work on time.—CU-B 710 (June 18, 
1951). 

The material facts of the case are as 
follows :— 

The claimant, married, 30 years of age, 
was employed by a bakery as a route 
salesman at a wage of $35 a week from 
July 3, 1950, to January 23, 1951. On 
January 24, 1951, he filed a claim for 
benefit wherein he stated that he had lost 
his employment because his employer was 
not satisfied with his services. The 
employer reported that the claimant had 
been dismissed because of continual late- 
ness in arriving to work. 


On February 8, 1951, the claimant wrote 
a letter to the local office stating that he 
was supposed to report for work at 5 a.m., 
that on some mornings he did not arrive 
until 5:15 a.m., while on others not until 
5:45 am. and that he was warned about 
his tardiness. One morning he came in at 
5:50 a.m. and was dismissed. 


The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant had lost his employ- 
ment by reason of his own misconduct and 
disqualified him for a period of six weeks 
(Section 41 (1) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on the ground that the volume of 
work did not warrant his arriving at 5 a.m. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 
June, 1951* 


According to the monthly report issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
the operation of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, initial and renewal claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit filed at 
local offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission totalled 58,233, an in- 
crease of 1,803 over the 56,430 initial and 
renewal claims filed in May. This increase 
in June, contrary to the usual seasonal 
pattern, was due to temporary lay-offs in 
certain plants of the automobile industry 
in Ontario. In June, 1950, there were 
51,284 initial and renewal claims recorded. 

On June 30, ordinary claimants signing 
the live Unemployment Insurance register 
numbered 86,523 (56,520 males and 30,003 
females), as against 88,897 (58,512 males 


* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 


and that the important thing was that he 
accomplished his day’s work. He was 
present at the hearing and gave evidence 
to the effect that it only took him 15 
minutes to load his wagon and that he 
could not start his deliveries before 7:30 
a.m.; he added that his work was usually 
completed at 1 p.m. ; 

The court unanimously reversed the deci- 
sion of the insurance officer, being of the 
opinion that, in that kind of business, the 
hour of arrival of the route salesman in 
the morning was not important as long as 
the work was done. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


CoNCLUSIONS: 

In accordance with the conditions of the 
contract of service, the employer had a 
right to demand that the claimant be 
present at the agreed starting time in the 
morning, even if there was little work for 
him to do prior to going out on his delivery 
route. 

The claimant’s repeated lateness, despite 
the fact that he had been warned, certainly 
constitutes misconduct within the meaning 
of the Act and I cannot understand how 
the court of referees could consider that 
the time of his arrival for work was of 
secondary importance and that what really 
mattered was that the work be done. 

For those reasons the appeal of the 
insurance officer is allowed and the dis- 
qualification for a period of six weeks is 
reimposed as from the date that this deci- 
sion is communicated to the claimant. 


and 30,385 females) on May 31, and 109,433 
(67,283 males and 42,150 females) on June 
30, one year ago. 

In all, there were 100,828 active claims 
on June 30. This includes 61 supple- 
mentary benefit claimants in Newfoundland 
and 14,244 other claimants (short-time and 
casual claimants), recorded mainly in the 
provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

Of the 55,253 initial and renewal claims 
adjudicated, 43,891 were considered entitled 
to benefit and 11,362 not entitled. Claims 
disallowed (insufficient contributions) num- 
bered 4,890. A total of 10,491 disqualifica- 
tions were imposed on claimants (including 
three on supplementary benefit and'4,016 on 
revised claims). Chief reasons for’ dis- 
qualification were: “voluntarily left employ- 
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ment without just cause” 2,927 cases; “not 


unemployed” 2,581 cases; and “refused an 
offer of work or neglected an opportunity 
to work” 1,885 cases. 

A total of 31,284 claimants began to 
receive benefit on either initial or renewal 
claims during June, compared with 41,286 
in May, and 40,781 in June, 1950. 

Benefit payments during June amounted 
to $3,513,733 in respect of 1,480,733 days 
of proven unemployment. Last month, 
$5,660,433 was paid in compensation for 
2,323,200 days, while one year ago benefit 
payments amounted to $6,378,926 for 
2,742,203 days. 

During the week of June 23-29, 57,079 
benefit payments amounting to $755,311 
were paid as compensation for 320,375 days; 
while for the week of May 26-June 1, 75,914 
persons received $1,046,274 for 435,919 days. 
One year ago, $1,209,450 was paid to 92,827 
beneficiaries in respect of 521,670 days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
last week of June was $2.36, compared with 
$2.40 for the same week last month, and 
$2.32 for the last week of June, 1950. The 
average duration of compensated unem- 


ployment was 5:6 days during the week of 
June 23-29, 5-7 days during the week of 
May 26-June 1, and 5-6 days during the 
week of June 24-30, 1950. 


Unemployment Assistance 


in Newfoudland 

During June, a total- of 96 initial and 
renewal claims for unemployment assist- 
ance were filed in Newfoundland. Active 
claimants on the last day of the month 
numbered 601 (554 males and 47 females). 
Benefit payments amounted to $58,221. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of June, 
1951, insurance books were issued to 
3,592,920 employees who had made contri- 
butions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1951. 

As at June 30, there were 242,569 
employers registered; representing an in- 
crease of 647 during the month. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission Regulations 


Order in Council P.C. 3267, of June 2, 
1951, authorized a number of amendments 
to the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion Regulations, 1949, effective July 1. 
The principal ehanges are as follows:— 


Coverage Regulations 


Security salesmen employed solely on a 
commission basis by investment dealers, 
brokers or agents are not insurable. This 
exception does not include officers or 
salaried employees. 


Crown Agencies.—The regulation govy- 
erning employees of certain designated 
Crown Agencies is clarified. All such 
employees are insurable unless they exceed 
the wage ceiling. (The effect of this 
amendment is to keep employees of Crown 
Agencies on the same footings as those 
in private enterprise in so far as insurance 
is concerned.) 


Students.—A full-time enrolled student 
of a day school, college or university is 
not insurable in respect of part-time 
employment not exceeding 24 hours a week 
in the aggregate. 


Janitors are not insurable where the 
value of remuneration does not exceed a 
daily average of $1.50 (instead of 90 cents 
as formerly). 
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Charwomen are not insurable when their 
employment is for not more than four 
hours a day and is carried on outside the 
ordinary business hours of the employer. 


One day per week.—Any person who 
habitually works for not more than one 
day per week in insurable employment is 
not insurable. 

Persons whose principal occupation is not 
insurable or who do not depend for their 
livelihood on insurable employment are not 
insurable in the following employments:— 


(1) Seasonal industries which operate for 
not more than 20 weeks in a year, if they 
lodge with their employers an application 
for exception (Form UIC 587A); 

(2) Factories for canning or_ processing 
of food products where the employment 
will not exceed 15 weeks in a year; 

(3) Fruit packing where the employment 
will not exceed 15 weeks in a year; 

(4) Circuses, Carnivals, Exhibitions, 
Fairs or Race Meetings where the employ- 
ment will not exceed 15 weeks in a year. 

(5) In the Far North above the 55th 
parallel of latitude where the employment 
will not exceed 15 weeks in a year; 

(6) Telephone and electric power com- 
panies or systems where the employment 
will not exceed ten days in any month; 


(7) Grain elevators where the employ- 
ment will not exceed ten days m any 
month; 

(8) Oil pipelines where the employment 
will not exceed ten days in any month; 

(9) Rural irrigation districts or water 
users’ communities where the employment 
will not exceed eight weeks in a year; 

(10) Fized annual rate—Persons in 
employment receiving a fixed annual rate 
of remuneration not exceeding $600. 

These exceptions do not apply to persons 
who ordinarily work in insurable employ- 
ment. 


Contribution Regulations 


Contributions during a_ lay-off.—A 
lay-off of a determinate duration is not 
considered as an actual separation, and 
contributions are now required in respect 
of any remuneration, including holiday 
pay, paid to the employee during the 
period of lay-off. 

Lumbering and logging.—A_ revised 
formula has been developed for computing 
the contributions to be paid for employees 
doing piece work. 


Benefit Regulations 


Holidays during a lay-off——Where an 
employer lays off an employee for a deter- 
minate period and declares a paid holiday 
for that class of employee, the holiday 
period, even though removed from the 
beginning of the lay-off by more than 
three days, shall be deemed to have begun 
within the three days. Only when an 
employee is laid off for an indeterminate 
period will he be able to receive benefit 
for paid holidays which commence more 
than three days after the lay-off, as it is 
then considered to be a bona fide lay-off. 


Saturday observance of the Sabbath.— 
Benefit may be allowed for Sundays where 
the claimant proves to the satisfaction of 
an insurance officer that his religious beliefs 
are such that he observes the Sabbath on 
Saturday, and that he is available for 
employment and otherwise entitled to 
benefit for Sundays. 


Married women.—The regulations have 
been modified to permit payment of benefit 
in certain circumstances where it was 
formerly denied. The new regulation 
imposes additional conditions instead of a 
disqualification. ‘The amendments are as 
follows :— ; 


(1) Instead of requiring 90 daily contri- 
butions after marriage if the claimant was 
unemployed at the time of marriage, or 
after the first separation after marriage if 
the claimant was employed at the time of 
marriage, the amendment requires 90 con- 
tributions after marriage, 60 of which must 
be after the first separation subsequent to 
marriage if the claimant was employed at 
the time of her marriage. 


(2) In the regulation relieving a claimant 
from disqualification if she lost her employ- 
ment within two weeks prior to marriage 
due to the employer’s rule against the 
retention of married women, the period has 
been extended to eight weeks. 


(3) Under the regulations a claimant is 
relieved of disqualification if her first 
separation from employment after marriage 
is by reason of a discharge on account of 
shortage of work. The amendment pro- 
vides for relief also if the last separation 
from employment within eight weeks prior 
to marriage was due to a discharge on 
account of shortage of work. 


(4) Relief is provided for the claimant 
who proves that her first separation from 
employment after marriage, or the last 
within eight weeks prior to marriage, was 
in consequence of leaving voluntarily 
because she had just cause solely and 
directly connected with her employment. 

(5) In the provision for relief from dis- 
qualification if the claimant’s husband 
becomes permanently and wholly incapaci- 
tated, the period of the husband’s total 
incapacity for work is reduced to four 
consecutive weeks. 

Further information concerning the 
amendments to the regulations is obtain- 
able at local National Employment Offices. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 


Branch, Department of Labour, on_the 


basis of returns from the National Employment 


Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


July 9a... 


were very favourable throughout most parts of the 


country. 


Unemployment was at a low level and thousands 


of immigrants were absorbed into the employment stream each 
month in almost every type of industry. The full employment 
of the Canadian people, except in localized areas of Ontario and 
British Columbia where lay-offs have occurred recently, was 
made possible by two major economic developments, the under- 
lying program for opening of Canada’s resources and the accel- 
erated production resulting from defence needs of the Western 
world. Seasonal pressures were nearing their peak at this time, 
strengthening the strong demand for help. 


The buoyancy of the employment situa- 
tion is reflected in registrations at Employ- 
ment Service offices, which had fallen to 
130,000 at the end of July. During the 
previous five weeks, registrations had 
dropped by 10,000, while a comparison with 
the end of July last year showed a decline 
of 28,000. 


Both British Columbia and Ontario were 
faced with a number of non-seasonal lay- 
offs during June and July. Prolonged 
drought was disrupting activity in logging, 
agriculture and related industries in the 
Pacific region and, while only a temporary 
development, threw many thousands of 
persons out of work. A good number of 
these found temporary jobs elsewhere but 
others were still unemployed. Registrations 
at Employment Service offices, which 
normally would be declining at this time, 
increased by 4,300 during the month. 


The consumer goods industries, which are 
located primarily in Ontario, have been 
faced with lay-offs and short time. This 
slackness, which earlier was concentrated in 
automobile, household electrical appliance, 
clothing and leather industries, spread to 
iron and steel, furniture and primary textile 
plants during July. In the textile and 
clothing industries alone it was estimated 
that at least 3,000 workers have been laid 
off and 12,000 were working three days a 
week or less. In the other industries 
mentioned earlier, non-seasonal factors have 
caused the release of almost 5,000 workers. 
These lay-offs have been particularly heavy 
in Windsor and other industrial centres. 
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These workers are being released into an 
employment market which is active, and 
many are taking alternative work available 
in agriculture, construction and expanding 
industrial enterprises. 


Farm help has been in strong demand 
this year and immigration into agriculture 
has accordingly shown a sharp increase. In 
the first six months of this year, 13,494 
people entered Canada for this work. Farm 
wages were rising in order to attract more 
help, with wage rates at May 15 higher 
than in any of the corresponding periods 
since 1940. The program of transferring 
farm help to meet the various harvest needs 
under the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Agreements was again under way. To date 
five movements have been completed, in- 
volving from 75 workers in one instance to 
1,200 in the largest transfer. 


The growth in employment in the manu- 
facturing industries during July was inter- 
rupted by readjustments to a lower level 
of demand in certain consumer goods indus- 
tries. In the consumer durable field, lay-offs 
occurred in firms producing refrigerators, 
washing machines, radios, stoves and auto- 
mobiles and parts. These lay-offs were 
mainly in manufacturing cities in the 
central provinees—Windsor, Hamilton, 
London, Toronto and Montreal. In the 
textile, leather and furniture industries, 
short-time work and staff reductions were 
also being made to bring production into 
line with demand. The decline in employ- 
ment in these industries was partly seasonal 
in nature, although the extent of the drop 
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was greater than average for the time of 
year. Continued hirings in producer goods 
industries, iron and steel, non-ferrous metals 
and chemicals, however, offset the loss in 
employment in the consumer goods sector. 
At June 1, the index of employment for all 
manufacturing industries was 191-8 (1939= 
100), a rise of 16°5 points in the previous 
year. 

A sharp contrast in the rate of logging 
activity was in evidence in the two major 
regions of Canada, British Columbia and 
east of the Great Lakes. In the east, the 
demand for workers was strong and short- 
ages of labour existed. The number of 
men employed in the woods by the pulp 
and paper industry at the end of July was 
nearly 50 per cent above last year’s levels 
at the same date. Registered labour 
demand at the same date was about 13,000, 
distributed regionally as follows: Atlantic 
2,100; Quebec 5,300; Ontario 2,300; Prairies 
(including the Head of the Lakes Area) 
3,100. River driving and summer cutting 
were responsible for the active labour 
market. An exceptionally long dry spell in 
British Columbia led to the closure of 
forest areas due to fire hazard and the 
industry was at a standstill during July, 
with thousands of loggers out of work. 

In spite of rising wage and material costs, 
employment in the construction industry 
continued to expand both seasonally and 
in comparison with earlier years. The 
monthly survey of employment of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics showed that 
at June 1 the working force in building 
and structural construction was nearly 10 
per cent over last year while in highway, 
street and bridge construction employment 
was down by almost the same proportion. 
In aggregate, the index of employment had 
advanced from 172-7 to 177-5 in the year 
ending June 1, 1951 on the base 1939=100. 
The index of payrolls, reflecting this in- 
crease in numbers employed as well as a 
higher level of wages, showed an advance 
from 387°5 to 447-3 (1939=100) in the 
same period. Material costs were estimated 
to be one-fifth higher than last year. 


Regional Analysis 

Employment conditions were buoyant in 
Newfoundland. Applications for work 
registered at Employment Service offices 
were the lowest on record. The _ basic 
industry, fishing, was most active, despite 
uncertain markets and the lack of settled 
prices for this year’s cod catch. Commer- 
cial, industrial, residential, road, railway 
and defence construction provided jobs for 
many hundreds of workers; the Labrador 
Railway building project added to the need 


for workers. Seasonal activity sustained 
employment at high levels in mining, rail 
and water transportation while the strong 
world demand for pulp and paper products 
boosted employment to above usual summer 
levels in the logging industry. Employers 
from elsewhere in Canada have been look- 
ing to Newfoundland for workers; about 
550 men have been dispatched to Ontario 
farms and a number to agriculture in the 
Maritimes. 

The employment situation in the 
Maritime region this summer is the most 
favourable since the end of the war. There 
has been a sustained demand for bush 
workers in addition to heavy requirements 
for help for United States defence con- 
struction work in Labrador. These have 
augmented the usual seasonal needs of 
agriculture, fishing and fish processing, and 
local construction, bringing about almost 
full employment with shortages of help 
evident in the construction skills and in 
logging. Employment was steady in the 
shipyards in both Halifax and Saint John, 
as well as in a number of the smaller yards 
in Nova Scotia. Some slackness occurred 
in the boot and shoe industry in Fred- 
ericton due to unsettled conditions con- 
cerning defence work, but employment in 
the manufacturing industry as a whole was 
well sustained during the month. 

In the Quebec region, seasonal activities 
continued to tax available labour supplies. 
Most heavy demand for harvest help was 
met by immigration while beet blocking 
operations were completed with about three- 
quarters of the 1,200 men _ originally 
requested through the Employment Service. 
According to records at the employment 
offices, another 4,000 men could be placed 
as loggers and bushmen while the mining 
industry is in need of experienced miners, 
mine helpers and labourers. Employment 
activity was slack in manufacturing indus- 
tries because of the annual vacation period 
and of declining consumer demand in 
primary textiles, leather, electrical appliance 
and furniture industries. Although residen- 
tial construction has been reduced in the 
region, other phases of construction, indus- 
trial, institutional and resource-develop- 
ment, have absorbed all available skilled 
and semi-skilled help and depleted reserves 
of unskilled labour. 

In the Ontario region, the pressure on 
the labour market during July was eased 
by the summer vacation period. In addi- 
tion, the effects of reduced spending on 
automobiles, furniture, household appli- 
ances, textiles and leather was also felt 
on the employment level, causing lay-offs 
and some short-time. Shortage of materials, 
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particularly iron and steel, as well as the 
scarcity of some key skilled personnel pre- 
vented expansion of employment in other 
industries. The demand for farm help was 
exceptionally strong, and harvest workers 
for haying were brought in from the Prairie 
and Atlantic regions. Many immigrants 
also took their place in the agricultural 
working force, but shortages continued, 
particularly in the Ottawa valley. Some of 
the 1,700 mine workers on strike in the 
Timmins area were reported to have 
migrated temporarily to construction jobs 
in Sarnia and other southern Ontario points, 
which helped to ease the shortage of con- 
struction workers there. The demand for 
bush workers in most northerly areas of 
the region remained very strong but it 
was not easily met because of the difficult 
summer working conditions in the woods, 
and the more attractive jobs available in 
construction and manufacturing. 


Employment conditions continued to 
improve throughout the Prairie region 
during July. Labour supply grew tighter 
as the annual June increase in the labour 
force was absorbed by a seasonal upswing 
im activity which has been bolstered this 
year by high levels of farm income, in- 
creasing industrialization and the require- 
ments of the defence program. Currently, 
the larger non-agricultural establishments 
are employing 16,500 more workers than a 
vear ago. At August 2, the number of 
persons registered for jobs with the 
National Employment Service was 5,000 
less than. a year earlier and represented 
but 1-6 per cent of the labour force. 

Factors contributing to this favourable 
situation are the steady expansion of the 
petroleum and other basic industries. Woods 
employment in the Lakehead district, at 
5,000, was two and a half times greater 
than last July, and work on a railway in 
northern Manitoba was expected to begin 
in August, requiring 500 men. Most of 
the increase in employment resulting from 
the defence program has been concentrated 
in the construction industry. Almost one- 
third of all defence construction in Canada 
is taking place in this region. Income of 
the farming sector will be increased this 
year by higher participation payments, and 
farmers are preparing to harvest a bumper 
crop. Preparations were under way to 
bring in three thousand harvesters from 
Ontario and Quebec. 


Unemployment in the Pacific region 
rose contra-seasonally during July as a 
result of two months of dry weather. This 
record period of drought seriously affected 


logging, agriculture and related industries: 


In many areas the crop yield has been cut 
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in half, and three-quarters of all logging 
operations in the region were stopped 
because of the fire hazard. The immediate 
result was a drop in potential and actual 
employment. Fruit picking and canning 
jobs which normally open up at this time 
were fewer and many thousands of woods 
employees have been released. The majority 
of unemployed loggers have found other 
employment, except in certain lumbering 
towns. Some were absorbed by the con- 
struction industry, and many moved inland, 
where logging camps were operating at full 
capacity. But despite these alternative job 
opportunities there was during the month 
an overall increase of 5,000 in the number 
of applications from male workers at 
National Employment Offices. 


The basic demand forces contributing to 
employment in the region were still strong. 
The market for fish has been strengthened 
by a recent order from the United Kingdom, 
and total demand for lumber was greater 
than it has been for several years. When 
weather conditions return to normal, the 
demand for forest skills will be greater than 
ever as producers try to make up for 
lost time. The construction industry was 
another main source of labour demand. 
Construction contracts totalled 114 million 
dollars for the first six months of this 
year, a three-fold increase over a similar 
period in any recent year. However, some 
projects will not be completed until 1954, 
so that the work represented by the value 
of contracts awarded will be spread over 
three years. 


Emyloment Service Activities 

Placements showed a minor drop during 
July from the exceptionally high level in 
June but were still well above previous 
years’ levels. Lay-offs in Ontario and 
British Columbia, the first caused by slack- 
ened consumer buying of automobiles, 
textiles, furniture and leather goods, and 
the second by prolonged drought, brought 
considerable numbers of persons to employ- 
ment offices to claim unemployment insur- 
ance. Claims filed for benefit during the 
month of June and July were 23 per cent 
higher than for the same months last year. 
Despite this increased traffic, the general 
buoyancy of the economy provided many 
alternative jobs for these workers; some 
who were laid off turned to agriculture, 
others to construction or industrial work, 
so that unemployment remained low. The 
count of those still claiming unemployment 
insurance at the end of July showed that 
the numbers registered were still below the 
total reported on the same date in 1950. 


About 20 per cent of the applicants 
registered throughout Canada—12,800 boys 
and 12,700 girls—were under the age of 20. 
Reports from Employment Service offices 
indicate a heavy registration of students 
seeking both summer and permanent work 
this year and the number on file at the 
end of July was higher than in 1949 and 
only slightly less than in 1950. The absorp- 
tion of youths into employment has varied 
from area to area; in some centres where 
seasonal activity was great, a good number 
of jobs were available for those who had 
the required physical strength; in indus- 
trial districts, opportunities were often 
limited, especially where it was the policy 
of establishments to close down for holi- 
days. The scarcity of agricultural help this 
summer has been a boom to the employ- 
ment of students. Many have taken farm- 
ing jobs and it is possible that their services 
will be required after the beginning of the 
school year in September. 

Because of the tight labour situation in 
agriculture farmers have been looking even 
more than usual to the organized move- 


ments of workers to meet their various 
needs. Recruiting of help through the 
National Employment Service for these 
movements has covered a broader area this 
year because of the general scarcity of 
help, and many workers have been brought 
in from Newfoundland and the Magdalen 
Islands. Most of the requests to date have 
been met and the number transferred were 
sufficient, with local supplies, to prevent 
spoilage of crop because of labour scarcities. 
Men were transferred for haymaking to 
Prince Edward Island, to New Brunswick 
and to Ontario. The latter was the largest 
movement, involving an estimated 1,200 
persons. Generally, workers were recruited 
from Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and the 
Magdalen Islands, although in the case of 
the Ontario movement, farm hands came 
from the Prairies. The transfer of girls 
from the Prairies to British Columbia for 
small fruit picking took place this year 
after a lapse of the movement in 1950. 
Additional workers were needed for beet 
blocking operations in St. Hilaire, Quebec, 
and an estimated 900 workers were brought 
in from other parts of the province. 
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- Wages, 


Working Conditions 


THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1950 


Almost three-quarters of the plant workers in the Chemical 
Products Industry were normally working less than 45 hours a 
week in 1950, with a slightly smaller proportion on a 5-day 
week. Most of the workers received from one to three weeks’ 
vacation with pay depending on length of employment; and the 
Rest and 
wash-up periods were fairly common in this industry, as were 


wage differentials for extra-shift operations. 


majority were paid for 7 or 8 statutory holidays. 


Average hourly wage rates for 10 selected occupations in the 
Acids, Alkalis and Salts division of this industry are also given 


in the following article. 


There have been some noticeable changes 
in the hours and working conditions of 
the Chemical Products Industry, for which 
comparable information is available,! during 
the year preceding October 1, 1950. A 
greater proportion of plant employees were 
reported working normally 44 hours a week 
or less in 1950 than in 1949, 72 per cent 
compared with 61 per cent; and the pro- 
portion on a 5-day week increased from 62 
to 71 per cent during the year. 

A greater percentage of workers were in 
plants which had a maximum vacation of 
three weeks with pay in 1950, generally 
after 15 or 25 years of employment, and 
many more than previously could become 
eligible for four weeks. The proportion of 
workers being paid for 7 or more statutory 
holidays increased from just over one-half 
in 1949 to about three-quarters a year later. 


Time and one-half was the general over- 
time rate in 1950, although a large number 
of workers were paid double time for work 
on Sundays. If work was necessary on 
statutory holidays which were normally 
paid for when not worked, most would 
receive double time or double time and 
one-half, 


1 See ‘Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Chemical Products Industry, October 1949”’, Lasour 
Gazertp, December 1950, p. 2105. 
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Information in this section is pre- 
pared from data obtained in the annual 
survey of wage rates and working 
conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
of Labour. Employers 


Department 
were asked to report on wage rates 


(straight-time earnings for  piece- 
workers) and certain conditions of work 
in their establishments during the last 
pay period preceding October 1, 1950. 


More than 60 per cent of the workers 
received regular daily rest periods and 
about two-thirds received regular wash-up 
periods in this industry. About 80 per 
cent of the workers on extra-shift opera- 
tions were paid a wage differential for this 
shift work. 


Average hourly wage rates for 10 selected 
occupations in the Acids, Alkalis and Salts 
division of the Chemical Products Industry 
increased from 7 to 12 cents during the 
year preceding the October, 1950, survey. 
The average rates were generally higher in 
Ontario than in Quebec. 

The information in this article was 
obtained from about 325 establishments 
employing almost 28,600 plant workers 
engaged in the manufacture of chemical 
products. Just over 15 per cent of the 


plant workers were women. Fifty-four per 
cent of these employees were located in 
Ontario, 87 per cent were in Quebec and 
small numbers of the remainder were in all 
of the other provinces. 


For purposes of this article the Chemical 


Products Industry has been divided into 5 


divisions: Acids, Alkalis and Salts; Medi- 
cinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations; 
Paints and Varnishes; Soaps, Washing and 
Cleaning Compounds; and Other Chemical 
Products. This last group includes workers 
manufacturing explosives, ammunition and 
pyrotechnics, fertilizers, toilet preparations, 
vegetable oils, primary plastics, and miscel- 
laneous chemical and allied products. 


Average Wage Rates.—Average hourly 
wage rates for 10 selected occupations in 
the Acids, Alkalis and Salts division of the 
Chemical Products Industry, with averages 
and 80 per cent ranges for Quebec and 
Ontario, are given in Table I. 


The Canada averages at October 1, 1950 
were from 7 to 12 cents an hour higher 
than they were a year earlier, increasing, 
on the average, 7 cents an hour for 
Labourers and 12 cents an hour for Painters 
and Laboratory Technicians.2 Labourers 
received the lowest Canada average rate, 
99 cents an hour, and Machinists received 
the highest, $1.31 an hour. 

The average rates were generally higher 
in Ontario than in Quebec, the difference 
varying from 7 cents for Helpers to 19 
cents for Laboratory Technicians. Wage 
rates in Quebec ranged from an average 
of 96 cents an hour for Labourers to $1.23 
an hour for Machinists and Welders. In 
Ontario the average hourly rates were $1.04 
for Labourers, $1.40 for Machinists, and 
$1.35 for several other classes of skilled 
workers. 


The Normal Work Week.—Slightly less 
than three-quarters of the plant workers in 
the Chemical» Products Industry were 
normally working from 40 to 44 hours a 
week in 1950, 32 per cent working 40 hours 
and 23 per cent working 44 hours (Table 
II). A further 9 per cent were normally 
working a 45-hour week and 17 per cent 
a 48-hour week. 

The majority of workers in the Medicinal 
and Pharmaceutical Preparations and the 
Soaps, Washing and Cleaning Compounds 


2 For information on wage rates for selected occu- 
pations in the Acids, Alkalis and Salts and the 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations divisions 


of the Chemical Products Industry at October 1949,- 


see the Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours 


- of Labour in Canada, Cctober 1949. This is No. 32 


in a series of such annual reports published by the 
Department of Labour. 


divisions of the industry, 69 and 77 per 
cent respectively, were reported on a 40- 
hour week. In the Acids, Alkalis and Salts 
division, about two-thirds of the workers 
were on a normal work week of 48 hours 
and one-quarter were on a work schedule 
of 44 hours. Thirty-one per cent of the 
workers in the Paints and Varnishes divi- 
sion were on a 45-hour week, 26 per cent 
were on a 40-hour week and 22 per cent 
on a 44-hour week. Of the workers pro- 
ducing Other Chemical Products, about 80 
per cent were normally working from 40 to 
44 hours, with 25 per cent working 40 hours 
and 27 per cent 44 hours. 

About 46 per cent of the workers in 
Ontario were reported on a 40-hour week 
in 1950, as compared with 15 per cent in 
Quebec. On the other hand, there was a 
higher proportion of workers in Quebec on 
a 48-hour week than there was in Ontario, 
26 per cent in the former province and 13 
per cent in the latter. A further 28 per 
cent of the plant workers in Quebec and 
22 per cent in Ontario were on a 44-hour 
week. 

There were numerous decreases in the 
normal weekly hours of work during the 
year preceding October 1, 1950. The pro- 
portion of plant employees working 45 
hours or more a week decreased from 39 
to 28 per cent during the year, with those 
on a 48-hour week decreasing from 25 to 
17 per cent. About the same proportion 
of workers were on a 40-hour week in the 
two years, but the proportion working 
between 40 and 44 hours increased from 28 
per cent in 1949 to 41 per cent in 1950. 


Seventy-one per cent of the workers in 
the industry were on a 5-day week in 1950, 
as compared with about 62 per cent in the 
preceding year. At least 79 per cent of the 
workers in all except one of the indus- 
trial groups shown in Table I were reported 
working 5 days a week. The exception was 
Acids, Alkalis and Salts, in which but 15 
per cent of the workers were on a 5-day 
week. A larger proportion of workers in 
Ontario than in Quebec were on a 5-day 
week, about 78 per cent and 60 per cent 
respectively. 


Overtime Payment.—Many  establish- 
ments in the Chemical Products Industry 
did not report information on their over- 
time payment policy in 1950, but for those 
which did, time and one-half was the pre- 
dominant payment for work after standard 
daily or weekly hours. For work on 
Sunday, or the seventh working day of a 
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continuous operation, about two-thirds of 
the workers were in plants which reported 
paying time and one-half and one-third 
were in those which reported paying double 
time. 

About 60 per cent of the workers were 
employed in plants which paid double time 
for work on statutory holidays which were 
normally paid for when not worked, and 
most of the remainder were in those which 
paid double time and one-half for work on 
these holidays. 


Annual Vacations with Pay.—Most of 
the workers in the Chemical Products 
Tndustry, 93 per cent, were in plants which 
reported an initial vacation of one week 
with pay, generally after a year or less of 
employment (Table III). The remainder 
were almost entirely in plants which gave 
an initial vacation of two weeks with pay. 

More than 90 per cent of the workers 
were employed in plants which increased 
the period of vacation with pay as the 
worker’s term of employment continued. 
Thirty-six per cent could become eligible 
for a maximum of two weeks with pay, 
mainly from 2 to 5 years, 49 per cent could 
become eligible for a maximum of three 
weeks after working up to 25 years, and 
6 per cent could become eligibe for four 
weeks with pay after 20 or 25 years. 

Most of the workers who could become 
eligible for this maximum vacation of four 
weeks with pay were in the Acids, Alkalis 
and Salts division of the industry and were 
located in Ontario. A further 48 per cent 
of the workers producing Acids, Alkalis 
and Salts were in plants which had a 
maximum vacation of three weeks with 
pay. Forty-six per cent of the workers 
manufacturing Medicinal and Pharmaceu- 
tical Preparations, 78 per cent producing 
Paints and Varnishes, 83 pear cent making 
Soaps, Washing and Cleaning Compounds 
and 38 per cent Other Chemical Com- 
pounds could also receive a maximum three 
weeks’ paid vacation after long periods of 
employment. Most of the remainder of 
the workers were in plants which had a 
maximum vacation of two weeks with pay. 

In Quebec, more than one-half of the 
workers were in plants reporting a 
maximum vacation of three weeks with 
pay, and most of the rest in those reporting 
a maximum of two weeks. In Ontario, 
however, about 43 per cent of the plant 
employees could become eligible for a 
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maximum paid vacation of three weeks, and 
11 per cent could become eligible for a 
maximum of four weeks. 

Payment for the annual vacation was 
generally equal to the worker’s time’ rate 
or average straight-time earnings for the 
period of the vacation. In some cases it 
was based on a percentage of the employee’s 
annual earnings, 2 per cent being consid- 
ered equivalent to a week’s pay after a 
year of employment. In a few instances 
the vacation was based on the number of 
months worked during the year, one-half 
of a day’s pay per month being considered 
equivalent to a week’s pay after a year of 
service. 

During the preceding year there was a 
noticeable increase in the proportion of 
workers in plants which made provision 
for increased vacations with pay after 
longer periods of employment. The pro- 
portion of workers who could become 
eligible for a maximum vacation of three 
weeks with pay increased from 38 per cent 
in 1949 to 49 per cent in 1950, while the 
proportion of those who could become 
eligible for a maximum of four weeks in- 
creased from less than 1 per cent to more 
than 6 per cent. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the workers 
were employed in plants which closed down 
for a vacation period. About 26 per cent 


“were in those which closed down for two 


weeks and 10 per cent in those which closed 
down for one week. The remaining 1 per 
cent did not indicate the period of the 
shut-down. 


Statutory Holidays.—All but 5 per cent 
of the workers in the Chemical Products 
Industry were employed in plants which. 
observed from 6 to 9 statutory holidays in 
1950 (Table IV). The largest groups of 
workers, 26 and 49 per cent respectively, 
were in those which observed 7 and 8 
such holidays. 

Eight statutory holidays were observed 
by plants employing 90 per cent of the 
workers manufacturing Soaps, Washing and 
Cleaning Compounds, while 8 or 9 holidays 
were observed by those employing three- 
quarters of the workers producing Acids, 
Alkalis and Salts. In the other major 
divisions of the Chemical Products Indus- 
try, 7 or 8 statutory holidays were observed 
by most of the workers. 

Fifty-two per cent of the workers in 
Quebec were in plants observing 7 statutory 


holidays, with a further 21 per cent in those 
observing 8 holidays. In Ontario, however, 
74 per cent of the workers were employed 
in plants which observed 8 statutory holi- 
days and only 11 per cent were in those 
which observed 7 holidays. 

In this article the number of statutory 
holidays observed is the number of days 
when the plant is not normally operating 
because of Federal, Provincial or Muni- 
cipal holidays, or religious holidays regularly 
observed by the closing of the plant. 


Less than 4 per cent of the workers were 
not paid for any of the observed statutory 
holidays unless these days were worked. 
Most of the workers were paid for 6 to 8 
statutory holidays when not worked, 138 per 
cent. being paid for 6 days, 29 per cent 
for 7 or 74 days and 41 per cent for 8 
days. 

Most of the workers manufacturing 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations, 
Paints and Varnishes, and Soaps, Washing 
and Cleaning Compounds were in plants 
which paid for all of the statutory holi- 
days observed. This was not so uniformly 
the case in the other two divisions of the 
industry, although about three-quarters of 
the workers producing Acids, Alkalis and 
Salts and about 80 per cent of those pro- 
ducing Other Chemical Compounds were 
paid for 6 to 9 statutory holidays when 
they did not have to work on these days. 


There was a decided increase during the 
preceding year in the number of paid 
statutory holidays for many of the workers 
in this industry. In 1950 about three- 
quarters of the workers were paid for 7 or 
more statutory holidays, as compared with 
just over one-half in 1949. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—More than 
60 per cent of plant employees in the 
Chemical Products Industry received 
regular daily rest periods in 1950. About 
92 per cent of these employees were given 
two rest periods daily, 70 per cent getting 
two 10-minute periods and a further 12 per 
cent getting two 15-minute rest periods. 


Regular wash-up periods were received by 
about two-thirds of the plant workers. 
About three-quarters of this group were in 
plants which gave two wash-up periods 
daily and most of the remainder were in 
those which gave one such period. Most 
of the workers in each group were given 
wash-up periods of 5 minutes duration, and 
the next largest group was given wash-up 
periods of 10 minutes. 

Detailed information on recognized rest 
and wash-up periods for plant workers in 
the Chemical Products Industry in 1950 is 
given in the following table:— 


Number of Workers 
Number and Duration Ne EE 
of Periods Rest |Wash-up 
Periods | Periods 


One period of: 


PreeOmMu ted sca ee aio ae cee 2,571 
TOMNIMULCS ZS. ote cits s- 615 840 
TOMI are stalactites aie 162 722 
GHA Fe feta cle ate tere 5c 54 329 

Two periods of: 
Less than 5 minutes....]........-. 117 

SP MUUINULES Adare tates § 167 6,694 
1OlmiIng tes son sae ake 12, 287 4,105 
15 minutes.css. sass 2,073 251 
@themeicsane tae sie 1,583 2,898 

More than two periods...... 24 75 
Informally permitted. ...... 82 556'>: 
TOtale-actee acs ans 17,047 19,158 
Part of plant only permitted. 528 25 
Not allowed or information 
not reported...........++ 11,005 9,397 
Total as cep s/o aeniniant 28, 580 28,580 


Shift Differential—About 9 per cent of 
the workers in the Chemical Products . 
Industry were reported on a second (after- 
noon) shift and 6 per cent were reported 
on a third (night) shift at the time of the 
1950 survey. Just over 80 per cent of the 
workers on each of these shifts received a 
wage differential for this extra-shift work. 

Of the workers who received a differ- 
ential for the afternoon shift, 52 per 
cent were paid an extra 5 cents an hour, 
and 31 per cent were paid less than this 
amount. Of those workers being paid a 
shift differential on the night shift, most 
were paid from 5 to 10 cents an hour. A 
few workers on the afternoon shift were 
paid an extra 10 per cent of their wage, 
whereas a few on the night shift were paid 
an extra 15 per cent. 

Precisely, the shift differentials for these 
extra-shift operations were as follows:— 


Number of Workers 
2nd Shiftj3rd Shift 


Shift Differential 


Cents per hour: 


Less than 5 cents...... 611 66 
Went) 4; Sepp S ic CO 1,025 460 
More than 5 cents...... 313 701 

Per cent: 
10 per cent..........--. 51 1 
15 per cent....0...0.565 1 37 
MOtale an. stetctr tna sis 2,001 1, 265 
No differential paid......... 439 306 
Total on shift..... 2,440 1,571 


— ses 
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TABLE L—AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
ACIDS, ALKALIS AND SALTS DIVISION OF THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


] 
Canada Quebec Ontario 


Occupation Average Average Range Average Range 
Wage Rates| Wage Rate| of Rates | Wage Rate| of Rates 
per Hour | per Hour | per Hour | per Hour | per Hour 


Garpenterieran ste nara ceic: osskcies peers 1.25 1.18 | 1.18-1.20 1.32 1.23-1.37 
pleGtriciane wecieieieee eo soabiasiste ie ve 1.28 1.20 | 1.18-1.26 1.35 1.25-1.42 
JB TN yolsien nce. on > pepe mea ada OcOL OTT 1.12 1.08 | 1.02-1.13 iid 1.09-1.25 
Da DOULOLS Aa tet oterees cine oi s(cleie (os o\c\siaicts 0.99 0.96 | 0.94-1.00 1.04 0.99-1.18 
INEGI INIS T Soe eee lave nie eic.ov eccletesievetslocecsie 1.31 1.23 | 1.17-1.30 1.40 1.28-1.53 
Operator, Production... .....). 05. 1-17 1.14 | 1.07-1.18 1-23 1.14-1.39 
IPAINTOT NC oe fenton Cen coe ea sicisitlo isis 1.18 1.13 | 1.09-1.21 16283 1.11-1.30 
Pines Hibtersnmes sdejsnee cle oo aceite 1.25 1.20 | 1.12-1.28 1.32 1.28-1.36 
Technician, Laboratory.............. 1.22 1.16 | 1.13-1.19 1.35 1.17-1.58 
Wiel ders csce Patecte telssatasine evsioreteis Aolerelets 1.28 1.23 | 1.18-1.30 1.35 1.23-1.41 


TABLE D0.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 
Plant Workers by Industry and Region 


By Industry By Region 
Chemical Medicinal Soaps, 
Normal Weekly Hours |Products| Acids, and Pants Washing Other 
Industry Spang ae: and ene Chemical] Quebec | Ontario nether: 
Salts Prepara- Varnishes ane Products 


Plant Workers on a 
5-Day Week 


Over 


Usiye Ee SARS et 27 2 2S cwisle yee ble aot ttoas 1 17 9 
BOS Tamer e tates Sas ck 9,091 392 2,303 867 1,791 3,738 1,634 7,027 430 

Over 40 and under 423..... 15586"? cinemtees' PET Ape caie 36 1,527 6 262 1,318 
LOU ere os erik Cd eee 23688" |sconteeeee 52 171 135 2,280 1,834 614 190 

Over 423 and under 44..... 699) | Peaeaeenis 98 A208 a cremceeiers 181 149 BUA eae cate ote 
44 1,206 601 727 177 35 4 2,996 3,361 oe 

12 59 1,032 83 1,265 971 1) 480) 20e Siete 

jet ealeteenrn 118 23 22 120 226 Piuthraesni 

3,191 44 20 90 1,625 2,788 2,025 157 

2 TO Rotem 45 AGU oe = che aivtote 89 

4,821 3,318 3,330 2,334 14,745 10, 683 15,388 2,477 


a 
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TABLE I.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 


Plant Workers by Industry and Province 
ee ao 


By Industry By Region 
Length of Vacation Chemical Medicinal Soaps, 
an Products| Acids, and Pai Washing | oth 
Employment Requirements|Industry| Alkalis Pharma- nap and ie es 1 b O . Other 
and ceutical Vv en hes Cleaning p aire Quebec ntario | provinces 
Salts Prepara- ern ees Com- roducts 
tions pounds 
Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay after:| 26,319 4,621 yee 2,887 2,326 13,728 10,273 13,876 2,170 
Less than 1 year.......... 7,812 840 1,063 545 783 4,581 3,597 4,000 215 
1 year.......... ia clen os os 18,214 3,781 1,457 2,342 1,543 9,091 6,479 9,780 1,955 
Service not specified...... 298. Wetewe tastes Te lary ernie ciel ate aie nis oes 56 197 96) |\s,ememstete 
’ T'wo Weeks with Pay after: 1,835 201 637 443 9 545 496 1,079 260 
Less than I year.......... DST acccecses BUF | ere cote: Sate tots' | taveiecuin o's sie 14 14 BL: | cacsautetes 
1 Year.....2222esceree eres 1,707 201 523 443 9 531 482 965 260 
Service not specified...... eG. Wlaitcretetetacctere Be aaobacodl Me rcceocd podoosuco ig PoOoCo Nog Bh ig Gacoticacn: 
Three Weeks with Pay 
after: 
WYCAD Seocsise se viety eninge ss NIB Aeon r| Robes Addl (CEC En ECONO) Ent acide QO siciitsrecarssatetsil tisimialsjatarsier 20 
ML Otelss adeconas eee 28,174 4,822 3,394 3,330 2,335 14, 293 10,769 14,955 2,450 
} Maximum Vacation 
- Two Weeks with Pay after:| 10,223 1,058 1,167 652 272 7,074 3,505 6,038 680 
! Less than 2 years.........- 1,122 7 504 52 28 531 420 682 20 
2 years .Si. ce a: BsO8L 1. Fedo c See AGD | ccceoeisisielss 23 1,549 702 947 385 
B VOAIB scans ss ceeis ese as 2,396 168 106 122 reine ees ec 2,000 497 1, 856 43 
Bivearsehes-cidasscischass = 4,266 883 45 362 221 2,755 1,874 2,207 185 
Over 5 years.....:...+---- B05) hopes as 50 TG iecisice see 239 12 346 47 
Three Weeks with Pay 
aL ee eee icici yee cae 13,809 2,326 1,562 2,591 1,943 5, 387 5, 897 6,354 1,558 
AB VORB acd vicirta Saioteinisle 3,360 156 684 168 1,848 504 574 2,769 17 
Db yeataer teas. cence eee 9,305 2,111 260 2,362 73 4,499 4,750 3,014 1,541 
(OLA N heron oem er Cane none 1,144 59 618 61 22 384 573 571; |vscouediate 
Four Weeks with Pay 
after: : 
20 and 25 years..........- 1,715 1,385 ZY ee oootlberis aot 290 38 1,666 if! 
Initial Vacation Main- 
(eit | pessragecnganc. 2,427 53 625 87 120 1,542 1,329 897 201 
One week with pay......- 1,068 lone sacs <a: 82 41 111 1,329 1,146 363 54 
Two weeks with pay...... 844 53 543 46 9 193 183 534 127 
Three weeks with pay.... PO Wace sacle cin OLS wiae mia Fitts orate Ba © » wl stelle evi eiele tien SO). te Se Fe capestetne 20 
2,335 14, 293 10,769 ; 2,450 


TABLE IV._STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 
Plant Workers by Industry and Province 
eee ee TT LL ee eS eee 


By Industry By Region 
Chemical Medicinal Soaps, 
Number of Statutory |products| Acids, | and | pa; Washing | oth 
Holidays Observed [tnaustry| Alkalis |Pharma-| Fits | and "| chemical] Quebec | Ontario | p> Other 
and ceutical Vv ou ay Cleaning | p Pnete Melehe ar10 | Provinces 
Salts Prepara- STIIBRES Com roducts 
tions pounds 
Tesethian “G2. 2...ccceeess's BIGWE Sass AP a aes. chayt bat eneineraPne 515 423 O6 |); satasteoietae 
Era ap onc oor ee 2,824 689 254 70 41 1,770 324 1,088 1,412 
i fo A See ace 7,417 529 1, 232 1,443 56 4,157 5, 633 1,648 6 
NES Be, Re BO 13,722 2,344 1,445 1,577 2,098 6, 258 2,296 11,016 410 
a trtiararaisore laity 372 2,775 1,260 23 151 1,029 1,329 1,086 360 
Moré than 0.) 2.0. ls ees es BO Fults. coemeae 205 89 41 562 744 21 132 
No information...........- PUN eke = Serer At BR Gedetsailatc ati acod 2 PINE Beisel sal emo eee 
PRGA Sasa tartela wee 28,174 4,822 3,394 3,330 2,335 14, 293 10,769 14,955 2,450 
Number of Statutory 
ee toe 
ou; 0 orke 
: 1,075 12 28 28 74 933 259 742 74 
1,574 1,247 3 DE Na ware a ose 4.5 300 1,268 289 17 
TY jae se AR (Soc on iano) (5 Secon 290 130 66 94 
dal Ges Zoran PRR ae, ca mslmecdann «ev 588 544 28 44 
3,658 837 282 70 19 2,450 1,087 1,151 1,420 
8,042 628 1,227 1,671 42 4,474 5,795 1,949 
11, 423 2,085 1,436 1,481 2,098 4,373 1,293 9,829 301 
1,043 3 189 4 75 762 76 867 100 
ieee 183 89 27 110 286 21 102 
AAS serbvarstels 314 18 Ll IM oape eee 13 31 13:.| Wreeaeaes 
28,174 4,822 3,394 3,330 2.335 14.293 10.769 14,955 2,450 


(1) Establishments employing 608 employees reported observing and paying for 73 statutory holidays. 


THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1950 


Average hourly wage rates in the Rubber Products Industry 
increased about 5 per cent during the year ending October 1, 1950. 
At that date more than 90 per cent of the plant employees were 


on a 6-day week and most were normally working 40 or 45 hours. 


Time and one-half was usually paid for overtime work, but double 


time was customary for work on paid statutory holidays. Three- 


quarters of the employees could receive up to three weeks vacation 


with pay, depending on their period of service; and about the 


same proportion were entitled to 8 paid statutory holidays. 


Regular rest periods and the payment of a wage differential for 


shift work were general in the industry. 


There were a number of important 
changes in wages and working conditions 
in the Rubber Products Industry during 
the year preceding October 1, 19501 
Hourly wage rates were increased, on the 
average, about 5 per cent during this 
period, a rise of almost 60 per cent since 
1945. Many of the employees had their 
weekly hours of work reduced, for 56 per 
cent were reported working 40 hours- in 
1950 as compared with 35 per cent in 1949. 


A number of plants introduced a vaca- 
tion policy which extended the period of 
vacation with pay to three weeks after 
longer periods of employment. The pro- 
portion of workers who could become 
eligible for a maximum paid vacation of 
three weeks increased from about one-third 
in 1949 to three-quarters in 1950. Many of 
the plants also increased the number of 
paid statutory holidays in 1950. Whereas 
about one-fifth of the workers were paid 
for 8 such holidays in 1949, about three- 
quarters were paid for this number a year 
later. 


Payment for overtime work during the 
week and for work on Sunday was still 
predominantly time and one-half, with 
double time being paid for work on 
statutory holidays normally paid for when 
not worked. Most of the workers received 
recognized rest periods but a much smaller 
number received regular wash-up periods. 


1Comparable information on the normal work 
week, overtime payment, annual vacations with pay 
and statutory holidays may be obtained from the 
industrial breakdowns shown in the article ‘“‘Working 
Conditions in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 
October 1949”, Lasour Gazerre, November 1950, 
p. 1836. 
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operations were paid a wage differential 
for this shift work, the amount of differ- 
ential ranging from 3 to 7 cents an hour. 


The 1950 survey of the Rubber Products 
Industry covered 30 establishments employ- 
ing 15,862 plant workers. These workers 
were primarily engaged in the manufacture 
of rubber footwear, tires, tubes and a mis- 
cellaneous variety of other rubber products. 
About three-quarters of these workers were 
located in Ontario and about one-quarter 
in Quebec. A very small number of 
workers were employed in two plants 
reporting from British Columbia. 


Average Wage Rates.—The index of 
average hourly wage rates in the Rubber 
Products Industry, calculated annually by 
the Department of Labour, indicated an 
average increase of 5:1 per cent in wage 
rates during the year ending October 1, 
1950. The index rose to a high of 228-8 


at that date (on a base 1939=100), an 


increase of 59-6 per cent over 1945. 

For purposes of obtaining occupational 
averages, the Rubber Products Industry has 
been divided into three divisions: Tires 
and Tubes, Rubber Footwear, and Other 
Rubber Products (Table I). In Ontario, 
where all of the plants manufacturing Tires 
and Tubes were located, average rates in 
1950 were 7 to 15 cents an hour above the 
1949 levels, with the rates for all of the 
selected occupations averaging more than 
$1.30 an hour.2 


2%Information on wage rates in the Rubber 


Products Industry in 1949 is contained in the Annual 
Report on Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, October 1949, published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


- 
e 


In the Footwear division the increases in 
the occupational averages over 1949 were 
somewhat smaller, for the most part from 
3 to 8 cents higher. Rates for men ranged 
between 85 cents an hour for unskilled 
labourers to $1.20 for compounders. Women 
employed as inspectors, sewing machine 
operators, packers and shoemakers were 
averaging 73 and 81 cents an hour. Where 
rates for the same occupations are shown 
for each province, those in Ontario were 
considerably higher than in Quebec. 

In the manufacture of Other Rubber 
Products, average wage rates for all the 
male occupations shown ranged from $1.05 
to $1.36 an hour, indicating increases of 
4 to 7 cents over 1949. For comparable 
occupations, the average rates in Ontario 
were above those in Quebec. 


The Normal Work Week.—The majority 

of workers in the Rubber Products Indus- 
try, 56 per cent, were reported on a normal 
work week of 40 hours in 1950 (Table II). 
One-third of the plant employees were 
normally working 45 hours and all but a 
few of the remaining 10 per cent were 
working more than 45 hours. 
“In the province of Quebec more than 90 
per cent of the workers were on a 45-hour 
week, whereas in Ontario about three- 
quarters of the plant employees were on a 
40-hour week and 14 per cent were on a 
45-hour week. Almost all of the workers 
on a 40-hour week in this industry were 
employed in Ontario. 

The 5-day week was predominant in the 
Rubber Products Industry, with 92 per cent 
of the workers reported on this work week 
in 1950. About 97 per cent of the workers 
in Quebec and 91 per cent of those in 
Ontario were normally working 5 days a 
week. 

There has been some decrease in the 
work week for many of the employees and 
some increase in the proportion of workers 
on a 5-day week during the year preceding 
the 1950 survey. The proportion of em- 
ployees on a normal work week of 40 hours 
was 56 per cent in 1950, as mentioned above, 
compared with 35 per cent in 1949. The 
proportion of workers on a 5-day week in- 
creased from 82 to 92 per cent during the 
same period. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the general rate reported for work 
after standard daily or weekly hours and 


for work on Sundays. Double time was 


90605—7 


the predominant rate paid for work on 
statutory holidays which are normally paid 
for when not worked. However, one group 
of workers, about 8 per cent of the total, 
were eligible to receive double time and 
one-half if they had to work on these 
holidays. 


Annual Vacations with Pay.—All of the 
workers in the Rubber Products Industry 
were given an initial vacation of one week 
with pay, mainly after a year of employ- 
ment (Table III). All but 1 per cent of 
the workers were in plants which gave two 
weeks vacation with pay, generally after 
5 years’ service; and 74 per cent were in 
those which further increased the annual 
paid vacation to three weeks after 15 or 
20 years. 

About two-thirds of the workers in 
Quebee could become eligible for a 
maximum vacation of two weeks with pay 
and the remaining one-third could become 
eligible for a maximum of three weeks. In 
Ontario, about 89 per cent of the workers 
could receive a maximum vacation of three 
weeks with pay after 15 or 20 years, with 
most of the remainder able to receive a 
maximum of two weeks after working up 
to 5 years with the same firm. 

During the preceding year a number of 
plants in this industry introduced a third 
week’s vacation for employees having 15 or 
20 years’ service. Whereas one-third of the 
workers were employed in plants which 
reported a maximum vacation period of 
three weeks with pay in 1949, about three- 
quarters of the workers were in plants 
reporting this maximum in 1950. 

A plant shut-down for a summer vaca- 
tion period was fairly common in this 
industry. Three-quarters of the workers 
were employed in plants which reported a 
vacation shut-down, 62 per cent in those 
closing down for two weeks and 13 per 
cent in those closing down for one week. 


Statutory Holidays.—Six or more 
statutory holidays were observed by all of 
the plants in the Rubber Products Industry 
(Table IV). More than 92 per cent of the 
workers were in those plants which observed 
8 or more such holidays in 1950, 56 per 
cent in those observing 8 days and 17 per 
cent in those observing 9 days. Most of 


‘the workers in the plants observing 8 or 9 


statutory holidays were in Ontario, whereas 
most of those in plants observing more 
than 9 holidays were in Quebec. 
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Observed statutory holidays, in this 
article, are those days when the plant’ is 
normally not operating because of Federal, 
Provincial or Municipal holidays, or 
religious holidays regularly observed by the 
closing of the plant. 


None of the workers in the industry were 
paid for more than 8 statutory holidays 
when not worked, but about three-quarters 
of the workers were paid for 8 days. A 
further 10 per cent of the workers were 
paid for 7 statutory holidays and 11 per 
cent were paid for 6. About 89 per cent 
of the workers in Ontario were paid for 
8 of the observed statutory holidays and 
most of the remainder were paid for 6 
days. In Quebec the distribution was more 
varied, with 31 per cent of the plant 
workers being paid for 8 statutory holidays, 
34 per cent being paid for 7, 17 per cent 
for 6, and 16 per cent for 5 holidays. 

The most significant change during the 
year preceding October 1950 was the in- 
crease in the number of statutory holidays 
paid for when not worked. More than 94 
per cent of the workers were paid for 6 to 
8 statutory holidays in 1950, compared with 
75 per cent in 1949. The proportion of 
workers paid for 8 of these holidays in- 
creased from less than one-fifth to almost 
three-quarters during the year. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Recognized 
daily rest periods were given by plants 
employing 92 per cent of the workers in 
the Rubber Products Industry. A further 
3 per cent were in plants which reported 
giving these periods to only part of the 
plant workers. A 10-minute rest period 
was most common, with 56 per cent of the 
workers: receiving two rest periods of this 
length and 23 per cent receiving one such 
period. 


Wash-up periods were not so common in 
this industry. About 22 per cent of the 
workers were employed in plants which 
reported specified wash-up periods and a 
further 23 per cent were in plants which 
reported giving these periods to part of 
the plant only. The largest groups of 
workers received two 5-minute or two 15- 
minute wash-up periods daily. 
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Detailed information on rest and wash-up 
periods for plant workers in the Rubber 
Products Industry as reported for October 
1950, is as follows:— 


Number of Workers 
Number and Duration _ 
of Periods Rest |Wash-up 
Periods | Periods 
One period of: 

5 Minutes. aks Me eee eee 452 
10) snititttes ae: cee 319 Uae eee 
LH Minutes) 0k, ee eee |e 70 
Other..408 20 Si ARE 277 

Two periods of: 

5 minutes; $2. SAS | eee ee 1,329 
LOsminutesd.q.25he eee Sots ae ee 
115: MINUS’. .ceara a2 RTE 94 1,254 
Other! 235.203 eee 15 953i. || Hees 

Informally permitted........ 677 73 
Total... 0¢cseepeet 14, 157 3,455 
Allowed to part of plant only. 452 3,672 
Not allowed or information 
not reported 2. eran 1, 253 8,735 
"Dota, eee 15, 862 15, 862 
Shift Differential—Just over  one- 


quarter of the plant employees in the 
Rubber Products Industry were reported 
on extra-shift operations at the time of 
the 1950 survey, with 15 per cent reported 
on the second (afternoon) shift and 11 per 
cent on the third (night) shift. 

Almost all of the workers on these shifts 
were paid a wage differential for the shift 
work, ranging from 3 to 7 cents an hour. 
The majority of workers on the second 
shift were paid a differential of 3 cents an 
hour, while most on the third shift were 
paid an hourly differential of 5 cents. 

The precise information on shift differ- 
entials in this industry at October 1, 1950 
is given below:— 


Number of Workers 


Shift Differential 
2nd Shift|3rd Shift 


Cents per hour: 
3 CONntS, >. scccs tee eee 


Totalis eicepeaeee 
No differential paid or infor- 
mation not reported..... 


Total on shift...... 


reser 


TABLE I.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1950 


‘¢ Canada Quebec ‘Ontario 
‘. Industry and Occupation Average Average Range Average Range 
' Wage Rate | Wage Rate| of Rates | Wage Rate} of Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour per Hour per Hour 
$ 3 $ $ $ 


Rubber Tires and Tubes— 
Banbury Operator (Banbury, Millman, Banbury 


PPE aPee er Ser Ya 


hb.) Ser ap ae Cae BR tin See arc HS cemtoc ene 37 37 —1.50 
Bias-Cutter Operator (Cutter)...............-..- 51 51 1.58 
Cnlonder Operator. sds sa:octadadaien: dete amie es «css 54 54 1.66 
(attay ac yore the ts (Ge ae ONE ae OF Mpa a ae oe te ae 40 40 -1.54 


Inspector, Final Tire 
Millman, Mixer (Millman; Rubber Mixer)........ 


| 


pet ee 
oo 09 
eX 
Bee Ree eRe 
Bh Pry whwh to 
PSE RS StS He 
ee ee ee 
_~ 
_ 


ia CUNLTT Tos UON STs AA ee | aeRO ere ae nee 40 40 —-1.51 
Gt Tester Cures, (PING... s/o, vis.dein kis ais since e sntae cain eos 58 58 1.74 

rf NG AULLGOY | PASSCRPER oc cislinew es aes snc ee vem 40 40 -1.48 
; Rive suilder,, UNROSPOUG.. ac.syec «cere ul ars gels os o> 46 46 +1.57 


eh te et et pt 
eo 
<i 


Tuber Operator, Tread (Tread Extruder Operator; 
Tread Tuber; Tubing-Machine Operator, 


\ 
} 


PRCURCL YU mica ee tee otra icles 9 \spaPectum reer adem © PESB: ptapeie letatse fh ane lialbis care 1.48 1.40-1.57 
Tuber Operator, Tube (Tube Extruder Operator; 
7 Tubing Machine Operator, Tube).-........... DAG caeictres ic alls «claw ere wes 1.45 1.37-1.48 
’ Rubber Footwear— 
. Beam-Press Cutter (Clicking-Machine Operator). 1.10 1.07 .97-1.08 1.18 1.09-1,.28 
t UiciincuGAds tn, 1c ean gear hin Megenawit-4 1.20 1.05 | |80-1.19 1.29] 1,26-1.32 
: Heel, Sole and Slab-Press Operator............... 1.07 1.05 .84-1.13 112 .97-1.34 
Inspector, Finished Goods, Male................- .99 91 .83-1.02 1.10 1,07-1.13 
Inspector, Finished Goods, Female.............. 80 75 .52-.77 .93 .89- .98 
WabotrersG Maer. co eae ties aes ble, Basra 85 .72 -65-. 92 1.03 .81-1.12 
Mallet and sie Cutters... a. vets«> wee Ioe eons 1.06 1.00 .65-1.21 1.22 1.12-1,29 
Millman, Mixer (Millman; Rubber Mixer)......... 1.18 1.13 96-1.32 1.23 1.12-1.32 
BAAN? WORUHEE. cic aclns tec au casa arseiete seed 1.15 1.05 1,01-1.29 1.23 1.07-1.28 
Outsole Machine Cutter (Electric Knife Cutter)... 1.07 1.03 .96-1.19 1.21 1.19-1.22 
Packer, Case—Males = 2. 65. ce cies vide W's 2 eseses 99 95 .77-1.12 1.06 1.00-1.11 
Packer, Case—Female.................0008 : .76 2,00 ey Cee oe ee eee 
Sewing-Machine Operator, Cloth, Female. 73 72 AGE OBh Ie eect cgee al pemietmnme eee 
Sewing-Machine Operator, Leather, Femal “Ga. [ede eats valle dee eae ada 95 .88- .96 
Blroemaker, Male (2)ters siete cadusts thos ess s 1.04 1.01 82-1.13 1.09 1.08-1.17 
Shoemaker; Female?) 2... 005.0. cameslecct cass ss 81 7 55- .83 90 89- .93 
Rubber Products, N.E.S. 
Banbury Operator (Banbury Millman, Banbury 
Mixer omese Gite icin tekst see ee aa uae. T32du|\ een ep weliees Nena ene 1.26 1.09-1.36 
Bias-Cutter Operator (Cutter)................5: TSB. Ween a orlttaloss pin.wte oh a" 1.36 1.21-1.60 
@alonder'Opsratobe wel st sue 6 otis sitiess ce ede nis «cere 1,28 1.19 1.11-1,29 1.33 1.04-1.44 
Compote AEN ie Pe ee errs ale rela ais aie sere tia biaqejsia'ss, 1.23 1.02 93-1.14 1,28 1.10-1.53 
Inspector, Finished Goods—Male........... ib Pil rev csi ep hoot PEP Re 1.18 1.07-1.23 
Inspector, Finished Goods—Female 74 60 .45- .86 Te 59- .97 
Millman, Mixer (Mixing Millman)......... ron 1.24 D2" ot 1—1' 21 1.25 1.12-1.34 
Willman Waren i, 7.sec wea s/c o vie-1'e e's sea cee 1.21 1.15 1.14-1.19 1.24 1.13-1.36 
Packer, Case—Male sin dagen oa caiesise nce Pe TOD Newrcerseect locus ook koe 1.07 1.03-1.18 
(Packer: Case—Pemale. . dawsiciec vxtets= ocicienne ss a/s' ML lees SATA real Ryclcle, a Helers sic AO eee a 
Pressman, Belt and Flat Goods (Belt Curer)..... fhe DBM Renata crate 6 a0s,| Gite nis'aieio grees 1.29 1,24-1.40 
Pressman, Moulded Goods (Moulder) 1/21 1.15 . 68-1. 26 1,23 1.00-1.50 
Trimmer and Finisher, Male.............. ee HDG ees ecercle tae | aie oitnie yore 1,10 . 76-1. 67 
Trimmer and Finisher, Female.................. el oe Recto 2 8 op Ia a 0 ee | .88 .71-1.00. 
Tuber Operator (Extruder Operator; Tubing- 
Ma ching Oiperacor) tisecidee tie:p 54 slnvs'd/a\eioyn.n ole% tele 1.19 Lid 1,11-1.16 1,20 .93-1,34 
cee a ee ee eee ee 
3 This occupation is found in all three divisions of the Rubber Products Industry. 
(2) Includes Tennis Shoes, Lumberman Shoes, Light Shoes, Cloth Shoes and Boots. 
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TABLE I.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY. 
OCTOBER 1950 


Plants and Plant Workers by Province 


Canada Quebec Ontario Fam iain chs 
Normal Weekly Hours - — - —— 
Plants Plant Plants Plant Plants Plant Plants Plant 

(4) Workers (!) Workers (1) Workers (1) Workers 

Establishments ona 

5-Day Week 

0 Soe. Sek ce vate Ges 9 8,494 1 70 rf 8,416 1 8 
Over 40 and under 45.......... 1 DB: | eaarce pea abiteateunnteel sme OZ rere 1 6 
AG Maan « chclare ste ac aisiey 10 5,304 5 3, 698 5 1, 606 fe cc scl tester 
VOL A Daticd sathete tectum: meee 3 T72 1 154 2 618 ic cben eae elec tora 
MLO te beers caientematrcicn 23 14, 628 i 3,922 14 10, 692 2 14 

All Establishments 
BOR i eicmeccons seek eiraes 10 8, 886 1 70 8 8, 808 1 8 
Over 40 and under 45.......... ! SS iletenaeinett Sti MTA ere 52 1 6 
Direteone were at areraaraes ahi « 10 5,304 5 3, 698 5 1, 606%)|\...264 acre vail oie aieaieeteeee 
DV ORAD ce ste oethe Uercnaironcin sare 9 1,614 4 282 5 T O02. Narre citreus sein okt cates 
Total. soaking tec 30 15, 862 10 4,050 18 11,798 2 14 


(1) The plants are distributed according to the normal weekly hours of male employees. 


TABLE I1.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1959 


Plants and Plant Workers by Province 


: British 
Canada Quebee Ontario A 
_ Length of pees and ae he he. Columbia 
mployment Requirements Plant Plant Plant Plant 
Plants Workers Plants Workers Plants Workers Plants Workers 
Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay after: 
Less than 1 years... 0.0606. 3 114 1 35 73 1 6 
UL WiGark 8 tases acim «a glee 26 15,740 9 4,015 7 1B te #15 rtm resin ets eo ae 
Service not specified 1 BS ilide ue aise. villains Mie ce crt oll alts car Cee aE here eens i) 8 
SL OUAU ME nalste sae teactenreye 30 15, 862 10 4,050 18 11,798 2 14 
Maximum Vacation 
Two Weeks with Pay after: 13 3, 886 8 2,726 3 1,146 2 14 
Less than 5 years..........-. 3 188 1 35 1 145 1 8 
DI VOATR Oia ob. dear wast 10 3,698 it 2,691 2 1,001 1 6 
Three Weeks with Pay after: 14 11,800 2 1,324 12 10476 issn qaurae «| Sinatra 
DONVGATS kein geis onictur SORLIR 6 Gs O12 hes Pravaetelaenerccee 6 6 O12 i sie egrasater ll Oa cee 
AU VGAES Fok sae ch caroeneree 8 5,788 2 1,324 6 4 AOS ios cih erectile reo. 
Initial Vacation Maintained: 
One Weeki. a3. ics veld eee 3 pf (eR IPR Elon: cue oats 3 VFB) 5s stelsisact il see 
LOLI 5.6 saastaien tae 30 15, 862 10 4,050 18 11,798 2 14 
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TABLE IV._STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 
Plants and Plant Workers by Province 


. British 
Canada Quebec Ontario : 
ssa bee of Ad rooloe bd Columbia 
Ci Seat Plant Plant Plant Plant 
Plants Workers Plants Workers Plants Workers Plants Workers 
ie Maite gisean wir etnies 5 568 2 189 2 373 1 6 
JES oR In ee 3 604 2 586 1 10s Aa cod ag RS Pee 
Be Ais hee sets 13 QT LT We ereristere eal iaramicleerss 13 11 bi ee rates (As Seat 
Oe eee ira Aer ds 4 2,720 1 476 2 2,236 1 8 
More than 9 ton des cc. ccs oasis 5 2,799 5 SOON 1s TR cio.nille acai tta, sectors || iwiet erecta are | erainnster tans sig 
Motaliarc eaves scles ais ee 30 15, 862 10 4,050 18 11,798 2 14 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid For Although 
Not Worked 

D 202 2 93 2 103 1 6 
2 630 2 (RTE Aco Ronee Goertecereal rec iconae tr angcocte 
6 1, 687 2 694 3 985 1 8 
5. 1,605 3 1,379 2 2268. acsearle lee ierts 
12 11,738 1 1, 254 11 COE ED rs) epee a4 
30 15, 862 10 4,050 18 11,798 2 14 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING® 


Cost-of-Living Index 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from 187-6 to 
188-9 between July 3 and August 1 for a 
gain of 0-7 per cent. More than one-third 
of this increase was due to continued 
strength in foods. Advances in this group 
included pork, beef, veal, lamb, eggs, milk, 
bread, sugar, turnips, canned vegetables and 
jam while decreases occurred for potatoes, 
carrots, onions, oranges, lemons and vege- 
table shortening. Clothing rose from 202-9 


* to 204-6 reflecting higher quotations for a 


wide range of items, with footwear particu- 
larly firm. Street car fares, health charges, 
theatre admissions and newspaper rates 
moved the miscellaneous items index up 
from 142-2 to 143-7. Home furnishings and 
services rose from 197-4 to 199-0 due to 
advances concentrated in the textile 
furnishings, hardware and glassware sec- 
tions. Telephone rates were higher also. 
Firmer prices for coal were almost entirely 
responsible for the change in the fuel and 
light index from 147-2 to 148-2. Rents 
were not surveyed in August, and the index 
remained at 139-8. 

From August 1939 to August 1951 the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
87-4 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities, July, 1951 


From June 1, 1951 to July 3, 1951, the 
cost-of-living indexes for the eight regional 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


cities showed increases ranging from 1-8 
per cent in St. John and Edmonton to 
2-8 per cent in Halifax. Higher food prices 
in all cities accounted for most of the 
changes with Halifax showing the largest 
food increase. Advances were concen- 
trated in meat, eggs, and fresh vegetables, 
and a large portion of the increases in 
food indexes was seasonal in nature. Fuel 
and Light increased in Montreal and 
Toronto due to higher prices for coal. 
The Miscellaneous group showed increases 
in all cities due in part to higher prices 
for tobacco. The largest movement in this 
group was shown by Halifax, where in- 
creases in hospital rates, theatre admissions, 
and gasoline, contributed to the rise, 
Clothing and Home Furnishings and Ser- 
vices showed only small increases in all 
cities. Rents were not surveyed for the 
July 3 indexes. 

Composite city indexes for June 1, 
1951 and July 3, 1951 and July 3, 1950 
are shown in Table F-2. The indexes show 
changes in retail prices and services in 
each city. They do not indicate whether 
it costs more or less to live in one city 
than another. 


Wholesale Prices, June, 1951 


The composite index of wholesale prices 
moved up 0°3 per cent to 242-7 between 
May and June, 1951, due to advances for 
four of the eight main commodity groups. 
Non-ferrous metals led the group in- 
creases, with an advance of 5:0 per cent 
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COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 
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to 185-1, largely in response to higher 
prices for copper and nickel. The Animal 
Products index mounted 3:3 per cent to 
309-1 influenced chiefly by livestock and 
fresh meats, although cured meats, eggs 
and milk products also contributed to 
the rise; declines were noted in fishery 
products, leather, hides and animal fats. 
Chemical Products rose 0:6 per cent to 
189-1 reflecting increases for certain 
organic chemicals and toilet soap, which 
reacted from a May decline. An increase 
in pig iron was responsible for an 0:2 per 
cent gain in Iron Products to 206-8. For 
the third consecutive month Textile 
Products moved down, as wool and _ its 
products continued to recede from peaks 
established in the first quarter of the year. 
The Textile group index at 306-6 was 3-1 
per cent below the May level and 6-3 per 
cent below the March all-time high. 
Vegetable Products dropped 1-1 per cent to 
217-6 when lower prices for vegetable oils, 
grains, bran and shorts, raw rubber and 
fresh fruits outweighed increases in sugar, 
onions, potatoes and flour. Wood Products 
eased 0-3 per cent to 293-3 in response to 
lower prices for western cedar shingles and 
Quebec spruce. Non-metallic Minerals 
declined 0-2 per cent to 169-3, when a drop 
in United States bituminous slack out- 
weighed advances in other coal and 
scattered increases in other Non-metallic 
groups. 
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Among important commodity price 
increases between May and June, the 
following were recorded: magnesium sul- 
phate 21-1 per cent, acetic acid 20-0 per 
cent, onions, Toronto, 16-7 per cent, pork 
carcass, Toronto, 15:1 per cent, potatoes 
Vancouver, 14:5 per cent, sand and gravel, 
Vancouver, 13-9 per cent, beef carcass, cow, 
Montreal, 13-5 per cent, bacon, Montreal, 
13-5 per cent, hogs, B1 dressed, Winnipeg, 
13-3 per cent, nickel 12-9 per cent, electro- 
lytic copper 12-8 per cent. 


Commodity price declines in the same 
period were recorded for the following: 
worsted yarn, 4-ply 7’s 48’s, 23-1 per cent, 
western cedar shingles 20:0 per cent, 
oranges 18:9 per cent, cocoanut oil 17-8 
per cent, alfalfa baled, Toronto, 16-7 per 
cent, fresh whitefish 16-7 per cent, herring 
oil 15:8 per cent, soyabean oil 15:4 per 
cent, wheat No. 1 Ontario 14-0 per cent, 
tin ingots 13-0 per cent, raw rubber, Mont- 
real, 12-0 per cent. 


The index of Canadian Farm Products 
at terminal markets moved up 2-8 per 
cent to 263-8 between May and June, 1951. 
Animal Products advanced 5-1 per cent as 
increases for livestock, eggs and butterfat 
outweighed recessions in raw wool. Field 
Products dropped 1:5 per cent to 174-4 
when seasonal advances in potatoes were 
more than offset by declines in eastern 
grains and hay. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Canada, July, 1951* 


There were 20 fewer work stoppages in 
existence in July than in June but the 
time loss was little changed from the high 
figure of the previous month and the loss 
was more than double that for July, 1950. 
Almost 65 per cent of the total strike 
idleness was caused by two stoppages, one 
of sewing machine factory workers at St. 
Johns, P.Q., and the other of gold miners 
and millworkers at Timmins, Ont. There 
were five strikes in the construction 
industry, involving 1,975 workers, with a 
loss of almost 25,000 days. The demand 
for increased wages was a factor in 21 of 
the 32 strikes and lockouts, involving 90 
per cent of the total workers and causing 
90 per cent of the total idleness. 

Preliminary figures for July, 1951, show 
32 strikes and lockouts, involving 9,470 
workers, with a loss of 119,413 days, as 
compared with 52 strikes and lockouts in 
June, 1951, with 13,641 workers involved 
and a loss of 128,150 days. In July, 1950, 
there were 34 strikes and lockouts, in- 
volving 6,394 workers and a loss of 50,880 
days. 

For the first seven months of 1951 
preliminary figures show 154 strikes and 
lockouts, with 41,899 workers involved and 
a time loss of 342,914 man-working days. 
In the same period in 1950 there were 102 
strikes and lockouts, involving 22,508 
workers and a loss of 208,815 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 


time lost in July 1951, was 0-14 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as com- 
pared with 0-15 per cent in June, 1951; 
0:06 per cent in July, 1950; 0-06 per cent 
for the first seven months of 1951; and 
0-03 per cent for the first seven months 
of 1950. 

Of the 32 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, two were settled 
in favour of the workers, one in favour 
of the employer, six vWere compromise 
settlements and seven were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 16 
strikes and lockouts were recorded as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature which 
are still in progress are: compositors, etc., 
at Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 


Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 


May 30, 1946; cotton and rayon under- 
wear factory. workers at Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
May 11, 1950; laundry machinery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., June 16, 1950; 
cleaners and dyers at Toronto, Ont., 
October 4, 1950; and bookbinders at 
Toronto, Ont., February 20, 1951. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
Gazerts for April, 1951, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 
The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in May, 1951, was 169 and 20 were 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 189 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in 
the period there were 57,700 workers in- 
volved and a time loss of 190,000 working 
days was caused. 

Of the 169 disputes leading ‘to stoppages 
of work which began in May, 16, directly 
involving 3,100 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 63, 
directly involving 18,200 workers, on other 
wage questions; two, directly involving 400 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
26, directly involving 5,500 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 58, directly 
involving 22,400 workers, on other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
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three, directly involving 200 workers on 
questions of trade union principle; and 
one directly involving 300 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


Australia 

During 1950 there were 1,276 industrial 
disputes causing stoppages of work, 
directly involving 391,481 workers. The 
time loss was 2,062,888 working days for 
all workers directly and indirectly involved. 
Figures for the fourth quarter of 1950, are 
306 work stoppages, involving 158,211 


workers directly, and a time loss, for 
workers directly and indirectly involved, 
of 1,355,203 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for June, 1951, show 
375 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in -which 190,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the months 
was 1,600,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for May, 1951, are 400 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 150,000 workers with a 
time loss of 1,750,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


IN CANADA™ 
Second Quarter of 1951 


There were 2991 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the second quarter of 1951 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks 
an increase of 26 fatalities over the 
previous quarter in which 273 accidents 
were recorded including 27 in a _ supple- 
mentary list. 

The industrial fatalities 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and _ which 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of their employment. These 
include deaths which resulted from indus- 
trial diseases as reported by provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, 
and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement these 
data. For those industries not covered 
by workmen’s compensation legislation, 
newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. It is possible 
therefore that coverage in such indus- 
tries as agriculture, fishing and trapping 
and certain of the service groups is not 
as complete as in those industries which 
are covered by compensation legislation. 


recorded are 


* See Tables H-1 and H-2. 


1 The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the second quarter of 1951 is probably 
greater than the figure now quoted. Supplementary 
lists compiled from reports received in subsequent 
quarters, generally revise upwards the figures for 
previous periods. 
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During the quarter under review there 
were three accidents which resulted in 
three or more industrial fatalities in each 
case. On May 6, three trainmen were 
killed near Spuzzam, British Columbia, 
when an engine and fourteen cars jumped 
the track. Three firemen of the Peter- 
borough Fire Department died on May 19, 
when they were trapped and burned while 
fighting a fire. In this accident a fourth 
man lost his life, but as he was working 
voluntarily his death was not a result of 
his normal employment, and is therefore 
not included in the statistics of industrial 
fatalities. On May 24, six railway 
employees were killed in a head-on colli- 
sion between a freight train and a ballast 
train near Parent, Quebec. 

Grouped by industries the largest 
number of fatalities, 70, was recorded in 
the transportation industry. Of these 40 
occurred in steam railways, 17 in local and 
highway and 9 in water transportation. In 
the previous three-month period 54 fatali- 
ties were recorded in _ transportation 
including 24 in steam railways and 17 in 
local and highway transportation. 


There were 46 industrial deaths in 
mining during the second quarter of 1951, 
of which 25 occurred in the metalliferous 
mining group. In the first quarter of 1951, 
there were 85 industrial fatalities in the 
mining industry including 25 in metal- 
liferous mining. During the second quarter 
of 1950, 45 fatalities were reported in the 
mining industry. 

Of the 39 fatalities reported in manu- 
facturing during the quarter under review, 
there were 13 in the wood products group 


<a 


and 8 in the transportation equipment 
industry. In the previous three months 
there were 49 fatalities recorded in manu- 
facturing including 17 in the wood products 
group and 9 in iron and steel. 

In the various branches of the service 
industry there were 36 accidental deaths 
as compared with 32 in the previous three 
months, and 25 in the second quarter of 
1950. 

There were 35 fatalities in the construc- 
tion industry during the second quarter of 
1951, as compared with 34 in the preced- 
ing three months, and 30 in the second 
quarter of 1950. 

Industrial deaths in the logging industry 
numbered 23, a decrease of 17 from the 
40 which were recorded in the first quarter 
of 1951. 

As mentioned above, information in 
regard to accidents in agriculture is avail- 
able only from newspaper reports. Seven- 
teen fatal accidents were reported during 


the three-month period, eight more than 
the number recorded in the previous 
quarter. 

An analysis of the causes of fatal in- 
dustrial accidents which occurred during 
the quarter show that 101 or 33-8 per cent 
were caused by “moving trains, water- 
craft or other vehicles”. “Dangerous sub- 
stances”, in which is included electric 
current, accounted for 51 or 17-1 per cent 
of the period’s fatalities while industrial 
diseases, strains and infections were respon- 
sible for 28 of the 53 deaths reported under 
the heading “other catises”. “Falls of 
persons” resulted in 37 or 12-4 per cent 
of the fatal accidents recorded, while 
“falling objects” accounted for 33 of the 
industrial deaths reported. 

The largest number of industrial fatali- 
ties was recorded in Ontario, where there 
were 106. In British Columbia there were 
64 and in Quebec 55. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 96 fatalities in April, 117 in May, 
and 86 in June. 
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TABLE I—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1951 1950 1949 1944 1939 
Items 
June June June June 
Total Population: oo... «coe ascites ce nsabia ses el 13, 845 13,549 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 

Givilian. labour fonce) (2), vanvien teteeler ae ielele 5,108 4,899 Tt t 

Persons: with JODS(@)ic. sep e cites cceilericet 4,796 4,700 Tt 
Male (2): etishianeccee fener tle "8, 751 3,730 t t 
Female(!)... = 1,045 970 tT t 

(Paid. workers@)ics vesten cece anac 3,397 3,291 t Tt 

Persons without jobs and seeking wor 312 199 it tT 

Index of employment (1939=100) 4 : 166-0 164-0 Tt Tt 

lfetivoay interes Qeaceoce omen C.clonbe oo bon : 6,939 11,967 857 2,266 
‘Adult: males x.at sis Sew ero arene are 5 2,899 5,012 237 667 

Earnings and Hours— 

Total Jabour income ya. ..-.cccessoeseere SOOO OOO = 0s tial sae aoe ee 695 661 + t 

Per capita weekly earnings...............000005 tena $49.25 $44.51 $42.29 fli T 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ Pliers cewek aan 115-8 103-5 99-1 7 T 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing. .|.......... 41-8 42-0 40-8 fi T 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing(?)..........]......-05: 108-8 108-7 104-2 Tt Tt 

National Employment Service— 

Live applications for employment (ist of 
BNO) (F) od. eee ve Mee lentes Saar ctae aigieteae 000 139-8 151-1 254-4 154-8 62-6 t 

Unfilled vacancies (Ist of month)(*)........... 000 62-0 66-1 41-4 47-6 217-3 T 

Placements, weekly average.............++0+5 OOO} .6).252.084 21-4 18-6 15-5 if Tt 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (Ist of month)........... 000 86-5 88-9 146-5 95-8 7:3 i¢ 
(Balance sh LUM sas. sc aiereeseate cle acerne © $000,000}.......... 664-6 585-8 544-5 209-7 Tt 
Price Indexes— 

General wholesale("),. i ...c< Gis conte chlbrs, cule dla cern teen teae ete 242-7 209-2 197-6 130-6(5) 99 -2(5) 

Costiotlming index )ince.ascen sade ase wee lee ee 187-6 184-1 165-4 160-5 119-0 100-5 

Residential building materials (*)).,...64<..0- 0 40ctee]|tesecs sas e|oeeccleccer 238-3 228-0 146-6(5)}| 102-3(°) 

Production— 

Industrial production index(*)...............00cc{eceeeseces 220-8 205-3 190-4 200-7 108-3 
Msneral production index (4) is... eee sak de eo nee emeleT arenes 147-6 132-1 101-6 124-6 
Manuvlacturmeg index (*)). 05 ome 5: Seon thclittes sleena's 229-3 215-3 200-4 222-4 105-4 

Electro powerssisese scsi ou. ies 000,000 k.w.h.|.......... 4,707 4,313 4,018 3,326 2,246 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded...............05: $000,000 326-8 382°3 164-7 102-4 37-3 25-2 

Dwelling units, started................... OOO ese a eee ee 12-1 10-5 fi t 

completed...... ne (WOO Naar mei oe 6-6 6:5 7:3 7 T 
58-6 55-9 58-1 53-5 t T 

PIS ALON ie saya fevers wistasd a ccaye aioiceeterase staan ae O00! Gons|2 55. 805 Aa ee eee 198-5 194-3 161-9 52-8 

Steel ingots and castings................ OOO Moral SA ea Ze need ese 276-4 270-5 240-8 107-9 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle................ 000 97-4 108-9 95-4 101-8 89-4 66-3 

hogass s/s. ccaeee 000 285-4 823-3 344-7 277-7 682-9 220-2 

Hour production nas: cusses see 000,000 bbls}.......... 2-10 1-65 1-67 1-87 1-19 

Newsprint (8): 0 0 den gr nee cae OOO} tons} tee ese. 464-3 441-0 437-0 246-9 240-5 

Cement producers’ shipments........000,000 bbls}.......... 1-68 1-85 1-63 1-00(8) 0-73 (8) 

Automobiles and trucks..............:0.0-005 O00 Eas on ees 36-2 41-4 30-1 14:3 14-5 

Gold..... SOO OPT, (el eG, eee o tna, 000 fine oz|.......... 362-6 368-9 344-3 240-7 436-5 

MP ONDONES Nokes oiit clei avee oe eases Be QUO bORE Sar time! fats ice 20-3 20-3 23-5 27-3 

a Be eat ante Roy a a Ee en eae 000 tons}.......... 13-8 14-6 14-2 9-9 16-4 

INICKGE Weed, cadets outer dante ces cee ae eee OOO" EGER cote here ee 10-8 10-7 10-2 10-1 

) STN Ae SOR NA Pees Ana Bama! O00 \tona |). Bis ieee 26-7 27-3 20-7 18-3 

(Oye EOE OR ROR ot SARE oft 9 rah Sead 000° tons}... 2.2. en 1,304 1,363 1,327 1,234 1,091 

Crude petroleum, ws ..s.c atin been on QOO000 bls. cs ncsccti acta een ce 2-18 1:70 0-82 0-82 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted(#)..............)....-.245. 343-0 326-4 310-9 190-0 111-4 

Metal trade s-eucslensictcm sie siders teeeoee $000,000).......... 905-0 815-7 745-6 

Imports, excluding gold. o.a.chmceenmes $000,000 370-8 360-4 282-5 250-5 152-5 63-7 

Exports, excluding gold........3.....005 $000,000 374-5 312-5 289-2 255-1 343-2 76-4 

Railways— 

we Revenue freight, ton miles............... (000,000. ons snenlleeteen ete 3 4,442 3,993 5,457 1,819 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. 000 . 370-0 354-2 321-6 316-0 194-5 

Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index(4)......5......:.sceenees: : 160-7 130-9 99-6 83-7 88-4 

Preferred stocks, index(4) 0... 9, aqstn seein aN san ree he 162-2 158-2 136-3 122-2 98-8 

Bond yields, Dominion, index(4)................ ba 105-3 90-2 94-4 97-0 95-7 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. . .. : Fait 9, 500 10,045 7,216 5,219 2,881 

Bank loans, current, public 2, 898 2,293 2,085 1,061 822 

Money. stpply ic ....6osaaentemat ae . 4, 750 4,525 4,187 3,153(5)| — 1,370(5) 

Circulating media in hands of public...... 1, 255 1,196 1,20 910 281(5) 

Depositer |. 2, lacereie ecko oem eee $01 3,495 3,329 2,986 2,163(5)| — 1,089(5) 


Nors.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


{+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as at March 3, 1951, March 3, 1950, March 5, 1949. i f 
March 1951 will be found in tables A4-A8 of the June issue of the Labour Gasbted: On? 4 ne eee 


(?) Real earnings computed by dividing index of aver. kl i e-earners in Man ing 
cost-of-living index; base: average 1946= 100, ppl ap eae oe eae cai reaper be > 


(8) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(4) Average 1935-39 =100. 

(5) Year end figures. 

(°) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. ’ 
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A—Labour Force , 


TABLE A-1.—_DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 


FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Adult Adult Children 


Males Females Under 18 Total 
Annual Average, 1920-24 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
Annual Average, 1925-29 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34 12,695 12,145 if ae bd 35,957 
Annual Average, 1935-39 8,564 5, 834 5,054 14, 452 
Annual Average, 1940-44 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14, 451 
Annual Average, 1945-49 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
Opal salODUkaesee erecta awn Cnmeanisane saces sour: 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
1950— 
UflttOes avie ae ADO Goreaa Bae ace EU OE CGH ODA, See Cr OnGr one mr 2,899 2,354 1,686 6,939 
SUES eset us 3,053 2,003 1, 668 6,724 
August.. 1,995 1, 883 1,332 5,210 
i September. 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 
i= October....... 2,378 2,025 1,368 5,771 
November 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 
. December 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
LEVERS 3. aoapascie tts tan aac CSOER oe See nE Cane 2,546 1,792 1,299 5, 637 
JOE Onn Phan ace Men DE COP DOGAOG © GOPRaonrcaree om nonin in sHps 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
~ Maxvol ervewi. nals ceibetceds clelesinteie & Maisisls soles Srepeie aid nievsis anaes’ 5,555 3,252 3,051 11, 858 
PATI alate erarese cielo cee elenle eiviale ete lat a ahalare binjalecolaystajevlateraiaieese sieie-s'e 6, 678 3,915 3,595 14, 188 
IVE Sa eectrcca vice alc gis. /5 Riahare seciatale titre Stelexelauncs ie) eieln jahevarwiesejels:s(siaiajnie'a 6 9, 256 5,523 5,475 20, 254 
LN Gn SAcN ohh ege eee Ot REE Se: Seng Ober TO OSE Oe 9, 638 5, 147 4,644 19,429 
eee ee ee eS 
: TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
1946—Total 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
1947—Total.. 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
1948—Total.. 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1949—Total.. 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1950—Total 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,128 73,912 
” SUISSE ee ne ae sw ale ayahcia al See Pore aoalardarsiete t Ntrska:sia)e1a 212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6,939 
Billys solehias <iccanie la claire « haiciuin gave eis 4icispisisiesie'eie-cwws 215 1,218 3, 606 1,074 611 6,724 
AUBUBE 5 cece Sep cc ececscccsecccrocecesesitassessns 186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5,210 
September........... ese e cece cece eeesecccseeesececs 151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5,030 
, BEA DEE eee ia latenate era Ras ole ew act tak ee acoinciera He's 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 5,771 
4 FSi ators ooo Bena eS eRe a ete g yh eo 161 1,302 3, 867 924 576 6, 830 
SE VOOOITL DOE 5 con cic Mic clacGhie's ae cleleib(ainal wd ea greeleeRoslenis cele 225 1,209 3,913 1,133 581 7,061 
101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 
254 1,433 4,842 1, 264 626 8,419 
316 2,376 6, 607 1,665 894 11, 858 
303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14, 188 
455 3,468 11,491 3,377 1,463 20,254 
328 3,916 11,112 2,696 1,377 19,429 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 


BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
SS ——— TEE ET 


Total 
Workers 


. Unskilled r 

Farm Skilled . Profes- . Female 

tan ieee Workers Clerical sional Trading Domestic Others 

643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 

1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 
2,072 1,351 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 
2,293 2,125 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 
3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 
3,534 2,539 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Bape * 
Agricul- ransport- Finance 
ture, ation, Services tite 
— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | (including iAH Hee Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Tdcsine 
Trapping, Storage, ment) 
Mining Trade 
1938—Average............- 22 60 15 58 57 5 216 
19389—Average............. 23 62 16 61 57 5 224 
1940—Average............. 25 78 11 66 59 6 245 
1941—Average............. eer) 107 16 76 64 8 297 
1942—Average........... wl 33 142 19 83 71 10 357 
1948—Average............. 34 167 22 89 ee 11 400 
1944—Average............. 37 171 17 98 81 12 417 
1945—Average............. 38 156 19 105 89 13 418 
1946—Average............. 46 147 25 118 99 14 448 
1947—Average............. 52 176 34 138 111 21 532 
1948—Average............. 58 204 41 160 128 19 610 
1949—January.............. 54 214 BY 165 137 20 626 
February: ..... Fe 52 215 36 165 137 21 627 
March 46 216 37 166 140 20 626 
April ho: 44 216 41 169 139 20 628 
ay 50 212 44 171 141 20 638 
Panes Mow aes 55 218 49 175 142 21 661 
1 RON a a ee a 55 217 53 177 141 21 664 
August. -eertoe steers 58 220 55 178 139 21 672 
September........... 55 223 55 179 141 21 674 
Octabet yy hoctes.anes 55 222 54 181 148 21 677 
November.......... 55 222 52 183 145 21 677 
December........... 50 207 38 181 145 20 642 
1950—January........ 45 215 38 171 146 21 637 
ReDruary: Week. eee 46 219 39 173 147 20 643 
VEATCH aster utara Sans 44 221 40 174 149 21 650 
April 42 223 43 177 148 21 655 
BY ic di. Sets: 47 225 50 181 148 21 672 
TUNE TER ade eiaic ciara 8 52 233 54 185 149 22 695 
DW eto acest eae 55 234 56 188 148 23 704 
August..... met eas 57 237 58 177 147 23 699 
September.......... 60 245 58 192 150 24 729 
Optoberiit. ccc ness 63 249 57 195 152 24 740 
November ?.:.)...05. 65 252 55 200 154 25 750 
Decemiber...,.% 2.6020 62 238 44 199 154 24 721 
BOD L —Vanuaryine sisi aman « 61 257 46 194 157 26 741 
Hebruary 2a. ...2 eens 61 259 45 195 157 24 741 
ALSTON Fo os os erkte ait 57 264 45 198 168 25 758 
April 55 270 53 203 161 27 769 
Maye See ctetstotnel eevety ere 60 273 58 208 163 26 788 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At June 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,329,423. 


=I 
a 
5 
Year and Month < 3 3 2 3 
=) ae} “ne 5 }° 2 ° 3 ao 
< | 980] 38 m | 2 I £ 3S & |ad 
4 }seg| esl] eg] 3 S |} a] 4 o | 33 
4 | aps |] o8 | oe 3 = a Ee eee 
1S) AS | an | a e7 (s) = n < aie) 
1947—A verage 158-3 146-5) 137-2] 172-7) 150-9] 163-9] 156-0} 135-8) 158-9} 174-1 
1948—Average 165-0 161-0} 148-4] 174-2) 156-2) 171-2] 162-0] 139-0} 168-9) 181-6 
1949—A verage 165-5 157-0} 149-0} 165-6) 154-3) 173-1) 166-7| 139-7] 180-3] 179-3 
1950—A verage 168-0 173-1) 142-5} 169-9} 155-0) 177-7) 168-0) 140-8) 188-5] 180-7 
June 1, 1948 162-2 154-6) 138-1} 168-6] 153-1] 168-8) 159-7] 139-6] 166-8) 181-2 
June 1, 1949 164-0 152-7] 139-1) 158-4] 153-5} 170-9) 165-1] 142-8] 180-1] 182-8 
Jan. 1, 1950 163-8 158-5} 137-1} 169-8) 151-1) 173-3) 167-7) 139-0) 181-7| 172-9 
Feb. 1, 1950 158-3 150-4] 133-1} 160-4) 146-9] 170-1) 161-0) 126-6) 173-9) 157-1 
Mar. 1, 1950 157-9 143-8] 130-8} 157-4) 145-5) 169-5) 159-0) 126-2) 174-0) 163-2 
Apr. 1, 1950 159-7 149-9} 132-0} 157-5) 146-2) 169-9) 159-0) 127-3) 175-8] 170-1 
May 1 159-7 152-6] 128-5} 153-1) 146-7| 170-3) 160-1] 130-0) 178-1) 174-9 
June 1 166-0 167-7] 142-0} 165-1) 152-5| 175-3] 162-5] 142-2) 188-5) 182-1 
July 1 170°8 179-0} 147-0} 180-2} 156-4] 179-6) 171-1) 146-2) 195-6] 186-2 
Aug. 1 172-5 187-0} 150-2} 176-0} 158-3} 180-0) 173-9] 149-2) 200-7| 191-9 
Sept. 1 174:1 196-9} 151-9} 176-5] 159-4} 182-0) 173-9] 149-9} 201-2) 194-1 
Oct. 1 177-1 196-9} 152-8) 179-9} 164-0} 185-8) 174-8] 150-4) 197-5) 194-6 
Nov. 1 178-1 198-9} 152-0} 178-8} 166-0) 187-3] 175-5) 152-1) 196-7) 191-3 
Dec 1 179-2 195-9] 152-6] 184-1] 167-0] 189-1] 177-9} 150-9) 197-7] 189-6 
Jan. 1 175-3 184-2] 149-1] 187-5] 162-3] 186-9] 171-2] 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
Feb. 1 172-3 165-3] 142-2) 179-3) 159-9] 185-6] 165-5) 134-9} 186-5| 177-0 
Mar. 1 172-3 160-1} 135-7) 179-0} 161-0) 185-7] 164-3] 133-3) 186-7| 176-9 
Apr. 91 173-3 152-0} 140-3) 177-1] 160-3] 187-3] 165-2] 135-3) 187-0] 181-0 
May 1 175-6 161-8} 140-3) 171-7} 163-3] 188-5] 167-5] 137-9) 192-9} 187-2 
June 1, 179-4 178-1} 144-4] 170-7| 167-2} 191-3] 171-6] 148-3) 201-1] 191-7 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at June 1,1951...... 100-0 0-2 3-5 2-6| 28-9] 43-4 5-2 2-3 4-6) 9:3 


Nore: The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firm making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1939=100). (The latest figures are subjected to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month 3 n Gone i x Prana 
Aggregate] Average |Wages an _ |Aggregate| Average |Wagesan 
E Fic Weekly |Wagesand} Salaries iauipley Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
ae Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

1989—Average............-008- 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—Average............s000- 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—Average..........0..000% 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—Average............eeeee 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339 +2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average..........-..005- 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
June 1, 1948 162-2 277-4 170-7 40.01 174-6 308-5 176°8 40.29 
June 1, 164-0 296-3 180-4 42,29 175-8 331-8 188-8 43.03 
Jan. i; 163-8 295-9 180-6 42.33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43.26 
Feb. 1, 158-3 296-4 187-2 43.87 170-4 337-4 198-1 45.15 
Mar 1, 157-9 300-5 190-3 44,61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45.55 
Apr i; 159-0 303-8 191-0 44.77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45.91 
May 1, 159-7 305-8 191-5 44.88 172°5 348-4 202-0 46.03 
June 1, 166-0 315-3 189-9 44.51 175°3 352-3 201-1 45.82 
Julys © 3; 170-8 328-3 192-2 45.04 178-6 364-1 203-9 46.46 
Auge 1; 172-5 332-5 192-6 45.15 179-6 366°7 204-0 46,49 
Sept. 1, 174-1 328-0 188-4 44.17 182-5 369 9 202-7 46.19 
Rot. als 177°1 346-6 195-7 45.88 185-6 385-1 207-4 47.27 
Nov. 1, 178-1 351-7 197-5 46.29 185-4 389-7 210-2 47.90 
Dec 15 179-2 356-2 198-8 46.63 185-3 394-6 212-9 48.51 
Jan. i: 175-3 338-2 193-1 45-27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46.60 
Feb. 1; 172-3 351-5 204-2 47.87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49.64 
Mar. 1, 172-3 353-8 205-6 48.19 186-3 405-3 217-5 49.56 
Apr. 7 173-3 357-8 206-6 48.43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May 1, 175-6 367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
June 1, 179-4 376-5 210-1 49.25 191-8 428-1 223-2 50.86 


Saieeeen Basements ee Ee 

1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and re- 


creational services. 
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TABLE C-3.—-AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S8. 


(Index Numbers 1939=100) 


Average Weekly 
Wage and Salaries 


Area and Industry E/MPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
June 1 | May 1 | June1 | Junel1 | May 1 | June1 | Junel1 | May 1 | June 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
$ $ $ 
(a) Provinces 
Prince Edward Island...............- 178-1 | 161-8 | 167-7 | 338-9 | 304-4 | 3801:3 | 37.87 | 37.43 35.51 
IN OWE SROUIE frais sida efetenitin/sidtee Saiaek 144-4 140-3 142-0 280-4 280-9 | -256°7 41.62 42.93 28.74 
ew Prune Witla vei te «cecorsie evens,» t5htelsom 170-7 171-7 165-1 356-1 357-2 308-0 42.18 42.06 37.69 
FUSE Gch, che ts skervievsici ar estiniotaye aiotars auc 167-2 | 163-3 | 152-5 | 369-8] 359-8} 305-0 | 47.08 | 46.90 42-53 
CUIEATION tee ica bate sarc oa oe oieeiaies ie steals 191-3 188-5 175-3 401-0 895-0 331-7 51.33 51,31 46.26 
WManibob as. a eieactinek cute scrrtise ele oars 171-6 | 167-5 | 162-5 | 3820-7] 309-2} 276-9 | 48.09 | 47.51 43.77 
BASK GAUCHE WAI. oa cie eis ce lee eelens aise 148-3 137-9 142-2 283-6 258-5 252-6 46.36 45.43 42.94 
PRED UE ete a c.. stoas sraie'd segrecsomiciea tar CRIN 201-1 192-9 | 188-5] 391-0 | 3738-0] 335-4 | 49.46 | 49.19 45.19 
Brrgisly Columbia i. vee tae eee + ce es 191-7 | 187-2 | 182-1] 388-4] 878-1] 331-7] 52.66 | 52.49 47.38 
CANADA rerieiy etic celeriac seinen 179-4 | 175-6 | 166-0 | 376-5 | 367-9 | 315-3 | 49.25 | 49.17 44.51 
(b) Merroporiran AREAS 
BIG UBO Vitis Pips ais vices eae amet tack cong 108-3, JO sd bees ert 234-8 | 255-8 BSS) Vecockteate 
LEMAR ET cia sale nde, GaN ge eee bala 198-3 | 195-7 | 178-6] 330-4] 328-6 39.33 36.74 
POAT a MOUNT ee a s.ers bine: aid d vigixrealns metores 162-8 158-8 153-4 288-1 284-1 38.35 36.08 
UIC HIE ea agin ia AR GEL HCE ea eee 151-7 | 148-1 | 147-7 | 332-5 | 317-6 39.88 37.30 
SLIBC DOO KE tomer nts qubots ete incre erat 180-4 | 174-7 | 160-5 | 383-6] 379-8 42.18 37.55 
6 RS ae Adlets Saar 184-6 176-9 167-8 454-5 403-4 46.13 42.28 
Drummondville 209-1 i) {209-18 loans. are, 501-1} 513-2 46.69. |, a settee 
Montreal 174-3 173-6 360°7 361-1 47.55 43.02 
Ottawa-Hull 190-6 | 186-6 372-9 | 356-2 44.22 40.42 
Peterborough 204-8 200°3 517-7 486-2 51409" cconeatan 
Oshawa 276:2 | 275-2 702-6 | 712-2 : 61.24 ty sactacey 
NTA ALE BUS ae rd cw teeta. - 240-6 229-3 527-3 539-4 3 HG; BB chsavic set 
St. Catharines—Welland. 248-5 | 246-6 623-0 | 610-7 k 59.26 52.96 
Toronto 196-1 195-4 401-4 401-1 F 51.49 46.08 
Hamilton 207-7 | 205-9 464-8 | 459-8 7 54.09 49.53 
Brantford 207-8 214-4 503-2 531-5 F 51.54 44.11 
Galt-Preston 157-4 157-7 351-2 356°5 : 46.28)... shan 
Kitchener—Waterloo 183-2 | 182-5 408-7 | 410-8 : 47.80 42.19 
udbury 164-6 16568 doce 324-2 322-2 i 59). 20°: [cake 
London Pas cH FMS ©. Klos: 8 dla'ats SiaraO ela Reg 197-2 195-4 181-1 404-8 399-1 4 48.35 43,32 
Sarnia a ratiinde tarts nie’ae Clarets cies 307-0 4.57 2d 645-1 563-4 . 67. 64 OSs taraes 
Windsor....... eee geeeecteerie 237-1 235-8 221-1 492-7 480-7 : 56.84 54.13 
Sault Ste. Marie............... VY AS a | OES eae 462-0 | 4380-9 58599). cee 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.........:.... 206-1 199-2 188-7 | 416-2 | 402-5 . : 51.43 46.20 
Winnipeg Ses NTA T TS Forres asce stencils wie eile 170-0 168°7 160-6 314-0 308-8 270-4 44.91 44.52 40.89 
Regina Page rarais apse sada ie his Waiccrsi a Fig oe 165-5 160-7 163-3 321°4 305-0 286°6 43.89 42,87 39.61 
ASIACOOME NA wee eee ce tesla dees ale es > 186-0.| 180-5 | 181-1] 355-0] 340-9 | 3816-9 | 42.36] 41.91 38.81 
Edmonton AS CABO RA AST SSSR EE Art 255-3 244-1 236-6 504-6 475-0 419-6 46.47 45.75 41.67 
CAlRanyn tot tes comet Seco ie eae oes 209-2 203-4 193-2 383 +2 369°7 321-7 47.27 46.90 42.93 
WERCOUVOD Sar ctv rie cece calewior cctbotnia 205-9 | 203-7 | 198-5 | 406-4 | 402-8 | 358-7 | 49.45 | 49.48 45.30 
WECCOLIB A 2. tes Savion Ree ROU enc wiewdt 222-9 | 221-0 | 206-0] 454-9} 451-8] 375-6 | 48.97 | 48.99 43.67 
(c) INDustRIEs 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............ 185-3 | 167-9 | 116-3 | 530-5 | 472-8 | 270-7 | 49.55 | 48.74 40.45 
MLNS ORY VIG oe Rb eloae ess cn oa. 116-6 | 115-0 | 111-7] 235-1 | 287-4] 205-0) 57.85 | 59.20 52.64 
Manufacturing....................-+ 191-8 | 189-9 | 175-3 | 428-1] 423-7 | 352-3 | 50.86] 50.84 45.82 
~ Durable Goodsl..a ver.sceens oe 240-6 | 237-0 | 209-3 | 536-3 | 580-8 | 422-0 | 54.14] 54.39 48.97 
* Non-Durable Goods............. 160-0 | 159-2} 153-1] 349-5 | 345-9 | 3801-7] 47.64] 47.39.| 43.00 
Construction. >......5.. sc sc0eseees 177-5 | 163-4 | 172-7] 447-3 | 408-9 | 3887-5 | 47.32 | 46.99 42.25 

Transportation, storage and com- 
munication... bce ees 175-0 | 171-5 | 167-9 | 326-4 | 317-6 | 288-4 | 53.42 | 53.03 49.29 
Public utility operation,............ 189-7 | 183-2 | 183-7 | 356-9 | 343-3 | 317-6 | 55.57 | 55.36 51.07 
PEA Goch 25 Vawie'ca ss tapes, eee 172-8 | 171-0 | 163-6 | 338-1 | 332-9 | 290-6 | 42.72 | 42.51 38.75 
MURR ER CES Fed of i ar <.sje'c bas ee ee 171-0 | 170-8 | 154-5 | 272-0 | 271-3 | 233-2] 46-23 | 46-16 43.98 
DSEQVICl? FW n5.3.h eee 180-2 | 175-9 | 178-9 | 349-6 | 340-9 | 321-5 | 31.83] 31.79 29.41 
Industrial composite................ 179-4 | 175-6 | 166-0) 376-5 | 367-9 | 315-3 | 49-25 | 49.17 44.51 


—_——E_E 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrica 


apparatus and supplies and non-metallic miner 
industries. 


* Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 


* Revised April 1, Payroll Index—Durable—516-9; Non-Durable—340-3. 
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alproducts, The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) -Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Sa 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 

Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
; Manu- ee Durable Manu- a a fa Durable 

factures acs Goods factures Acar Goods 

i no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 
44-3 44-7 43-9 70:3 77°5 61-4 
42-0 42-1 41-9 69-1 75-1 63°3 
42-9 43-0 42-7 79-9 86-2 73-4 
41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
7 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114°3 96°3 
43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
42-2 42-3 ~42-1 112:8 121-6 103-4 
42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
41-8 42-1 41-6 115-8 123-7 107-2 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND ARNIS AN MANUEACTURENS BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


De ee 


Average Hours Worked Breese Bony ee 
June 1, May 1, June 1, June 1, May 1, June 1, 

1951 1951 950 1951 1951 1950 

INGWOUNGIANG sas ceele ete ae cs fev se oe adele ns Se seats e' 45-2 43-7 44-6 107-7 107-8 98-9 
ING vel SOO ta ies ste seates rile a fivta ces as sae cles s eliewrs 43-2 43°7 43-2 100-2 97-8 95-0 
New Brunswick 43-5 43-+7 43-8 101-5 100-2 89-4 
QUOD OG ae cc oss hate oth ee gleam ewiss wav one w7als'e ie, ne islews » 43-5 44-3 43-3 103-5 101-6 92-7 
Ontario...... 41-2 42-0 41-6 123-4 121-5 109-5 
Manitoba 41-8 41-7 41-7 110-6 108-8 99-6 
Saskatchewan 41-7 41-0 42-0 116-6 115-4 104-6 
Alberta 41-5 41-4 42-2 114-8 112-8 104-1 
British Columbia 87-4 38-4 37-4 137-9 137-1 122-6 
Montreal 41-6 42-7 41-6 108-1 107-4 97-5 
Toronto 40-2 41-4 40°3 121-9 120-1 107-5 
Hamilton 40°7 40-8 41-7 135-3 134-7 122-0 
Windsor 40-0 38-9 41-0 143-7 142-5 131-4 
Winnipeg, .. 20.2 .ccc resco csen ese deeecceaeeesestuence 41-4 41-2 41-3 109+1 107-8 99-2 
VENGOUVOE san ne Dae cab bi acjlwrsrehielges Sates vs bee ous sips 36°8 38-0 36-7 135-2 133-6 120-6 
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TABLE C-6—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 


Earnings Wages 
Industry 2 Ae oe 
June 1|May 1|June 1|June 1|May 1|June 1|June 1|May 1|June 1 
1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 
no. | no. | no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
NALCO Ten PARE Soe cgcdo ICO DAcoODDOn don tmecuannennr oar 42-3) 43-4) 42-3) 1381-4] 131-5) 120-1) 55.58) 57.07) 50.80 
GbR WING oof otha ekitinechea oe Naame aes. tears 44-3} 44-6] 45-2) 132-0} 131-6} 119-7] 58.48) 58.69) 54.10 
(Cy tc tye paneer che nrmtad Rancore: tonior Aas ma onag os 46-2) 46-6)...... 121-3] 120-9]...... 56.04| 56.34)... °.. 
VEO SIIOCAL fa csie's wfacasnreW okra lies mt vonas e.vinrineete lee ows sieve efane™s 42-8) 43-0)...... 141-0) 140-7]...... 60.35} 60.50)...7.. 
(Ya) Fie vers NOR SRADSALNG AEGOE SAOaMOn omic cetinad danse 36:7) 39-9)...... 138-2] 1388-5]...... 50.72] 65.26)...... 
(Gi hh a Rene nA AN Mare At CER eImctote aor en 2tG GREG onan: 35-3] 39-5) 35-1] 136-9] 137-6] 1380-5] 48.33} 54.35) 45.81 
Orland natirall cas: see. smases caus piasaee faa vente 42:7) 40°87... 142-6) 142-7ic0. os 60.89] 59.65)...... 
Ion ons] CePA BAN Ai HOGOneC CI icu ogee ac aod dou oubDaTn gs 46:9} 46-6]...... 116-6) 116-4)...... 54.69] 54.24]...... 
MESPIUILACCUFINE foe score ates a gehs outer eras 41-8) 42-5) 42-0) 115-8] 114-1] 103-5] 48.40) 48.49) 43.47 
MOG ANd DEVOLACeS acai eases ie ceeasinctenasiweh ata 42-2] 42-2! 43-0} 100-4] 98-6} 90-2] 42.37] 41.61] 38.79 
Mica t prOOUGia se seh oe occ sce abiintee er ti ome aDinne 41-9] 41-1} 43-9] 127-9] 120-7] 110-4] 53.59] 49.61) 48.47 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 38-2] 39-1] 37-4] 85-2) 85-3) 77-5) 32.55] 33.35) 28.99 
Grain ‘millipnoduets, oo.ce scsese.-0 cee see Dake eters 45-3} 45-9] 44-2) 109-3] 108-9} 97-4] 49.51] 49.99] 43.05 
Bread and other bakery products..................- 45-0| 44-5} 45-3) 89-5] 89-2] 80-9] 40.28) 39.69) 36.65 
Wistiledianud malt liquorss.i. +c ees calascitemelenata s 41-4] 41-8] 42-7] 118-8] 117-6] 107-9} 49.18} 49.16) 46.07 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ eens 40-9] 40-6) 41-4] 110-5] 110-9} 94-5] 45.19) 45.03) 39.12 
IAD DEL PROCUCUS,. 2: s,s sca cnaie 30 5: ? srorslgaiersts Ieiabinetreaiy 41-4] 42-8) 40-7] 123-5) 123-6] 111-6} 51.13} 52.90) 45.42 
Ee CLLEPADLOCUICUS ee cor iat « ora cicke Peietenite men este amiene metals 37-9} 40-4] 36-7] 85-8] 84-8] 78-6) 32.52] 34.26] 28.85 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............0+-000+ 37-S| 40-0] 35-1! 82-7] 82-0] 76-2) 31-34! 32-80) 26-75 
Textile products (except clothing)........ * ..| 41-9] 43-7] 42-5] 96-3) 95-4) 85-7] 40-35) 41-69] 36.42 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods -| 41-2] 42-6) 42-1) 100-8] 100-3] 86-8} 41.53) 42.73] 36.54 
Woollen goods..... Teles s pene eas -| 41-7} 44-1] 41-7] 90-6} 89-7] 82-1] 37.78] 39.56) 34,24 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles.............. ..| 44°4] 46-0) 44-7] 95-6} 94-7) 87-3) 42.45) 43.56] 39.02 
Clothing (textileand fur) ccc aeinceumele arate caraaiain 37-1} 38-9] 37-0} 85-8} 85-4] 78-7] 31.83] 33.22) 29.12 
IVE eM a CLOE DINO Sn islets staneitn aievasra aruaveth ais ican cmmmattmer 37-1} 39-3} 36-6} 85-1] 84-6) 78-6] 31.57] 33.25) 28.77 
Women’s, clothing svyencehas. ton -aebrieh ae emienarea ere 33-8) 35-8]. 34-7) 87-2} 87-7} 80-7) 29.47] 31.40) 28.00 
HIP ZOOS | thaeM ntetlees Ceraade leis ais atthe cleats sitebiaaaane 39-3] 40-9} 39-3} 84-6] 84-4! 76-2) 33.25] 34.52) 29.95 
*Wood products. Penns fois ele einivin eis ab bs ale cinelh ss cimas ; 41-0] 41-9} 40-6} 105-1! 105-5) 92-8) 43.09] 44.20) 37.68 
Saw and planing wills fh ons canister yeale ettes 40-3] 41-0} 40-0} 112-1] 118-6} 97-4] 45.18] 46.58) 38.96. 
urn ture: scat sciccheh ica ee enc onto dare ae 41-6) 42-9] 41-2) 96-8} 96-2) 88-2] 40.27] 41.27) 36.34 
Meher wd) PLOUUGtr Sct cs caret cursecenuisetee alate ts che 43-0) 44-0} 41-9) 87-5} 87-3) 80-9} 37.63] 38.41) 33.90: 
Paper products..... ace deieeeecseccceusevevenssencs 46-6] 47.0] 46-5] 128-2} 120-8} 110-9} 59.74] 56.78) 51.57 
Palniand paper: mills ss cece ce aed alersateeie aie ctovsttiats 48-3] 48-3] 48-4} 137-0} 128-4] 118-0] 66.17] 62.02) 57.11 
Other paper products. .)/e cece ye cy ag as sip ine calm .--| 41-9} 43-4) 41-7} 99-7) 97-8) 89-7) 41.77] 42.45) 37.40 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-2) 40-3} 40-6] 132-9] 132-9] 122-7] 53.43] 53.56) 49.82. 
*Tron and steel products bis pictoecitlee ecleokate ete airaralete aes 42-2} 43-0] 42-2) 128-6] 127-4] 115-9] 54.27] 54.78} 48.91 
Agricultural implements.................seeeeeeeeeee 41-0} 41-1) 41-0} 146-5} 140-3) 127-0] 60.07] 57.66) 52.07 
Fabricated and structural steel................2..05- 41-0} 42-8} 41-3] 130-5] 130-0} 120-3] 53.51) 55.64) 49.68. 
Hardware and tools POPP Be eltels ea iesc isthe tetciaieeleia ...| 42-2) 43-7) 41-2] 114-3] 113-0} 101-6] 48.23] 49.38} 41.86. 
Heating and cooking appliances...................+- 40-3} 42-6] 40-4] 118-3} 117-1) 105-7] 47.67) 49.88) 42.70 
Iron castingS........... BOR ae oc Oame anor. nde eae 43-4) 45-1] 42-1] 129-6} 129-1] 115-5) 56.25) 58.22) 48.63. 
Machinery manufacturing................00eeeeeees 42-8) 44-5) 42-8) 121-7] 121-1] 108-3) 52.09] 53.89) 46.35. 
Primary irOn'aod shoal ye 2. sac amacionte teres ...| 43-0) 41-8} 44-4] 136-8] 136-8] 129-1] 58.82] 57.18} 57.32: 
Sheet metal products... 7.2.0) escent ies meme n ene 40-6) 41-8) 41-1) 120-5) 119-2] 106-1] 48.92] 49.83) 43.61 
*Transportation equipment.......0..6..0.6.ceevedeeeens 42-4) 42-2) 42-6! 129-9] 129-6] 120-5] 55.08} 54.69) 51.33. 
Aircraft and DEPtSS 5 ie Stitt! ob. v aye ian « ote MERI axe of 40-6) 45-2) 40-4] 125-6} 124-1] 113-3] 50.99] 56.09) 45.77 
Motor vehicles SD aKek eeicioe tinier nines Salahojoi folie atetste/ats ...| 41-1] 39-5} 42-9) 146-9] 146-3] 136-2] 60.38) 57.79] 58.43. 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories....,.......-..0+: 42-3) 42-6} 42-7] 134.0] 133-1] 118-6] 56.68) 56.70) 50.64 
Railroad rolling stock equipment.................... 44-4) 42-4) 43-0} 121-9] 122-5] 113-3) 54.12] 51.94) 48.72 
4 Shipbuilding and repairing................. 41-7) 43-5) 41-5} 120-4} 120-1] 118-3] 50.21] 52.24) 47,02 
Non-ferrous metal products............... 42-8] 43-8! 43-3] 122-5] 121-9] 110-3] 52.438) 58.39] 47.76 
Aluminum products...... 42-5) 43-3) 41-4) 110-8} 111-4] 100-1] 47.09] 48.24) 41.44 
Brass and copper products 42-9} 44-1] 43-2] 121-9] 120-5} 106-5) 52.30) 53.14) 46.01 
; Smelting and refining.......... de ..| 48-6) 44-4) 44-8) 130-7] 130-7] 118-9] 56.99] 58.03) 53.27 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. ..... istagn TR Aas sates 40-8] 41-4) 41-0} 128-0} 125-3] 114-7] 52.22] 51.87) 47.03 
2 Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 41-1] 41-2] 41-1] 147-9] 140-0} 130-4] 60.79] 57.68) 53.59 
Non-metallic mineral products..........c0sceceeueeees 44-9) 45-6) 45-2) 114-7] 112-7] 101-6] 51.50] 51.39) 45.92 
Clay products. .. .-. Sis sts sin ceceiieni sep ranean 45-4) 45-3) 45-6! 109-6] 107-3] 97-9] 49.76] 48.61] 44.64 
Glass and glass products...........scssccvecss 44-7| 46-5] 45-7] 111-6] 109-1} 98-8) 49.89] 50.73) 45.15 
Products of petroleum and Coal............esecceeeeeee 41-0} 42-2) 41-8) 152-0] 148-4] 129-7] 62.32] 62.62) 54.21 
Chemical products.......... ~er ee einer ter one 43-0} 43-5) 43-1) 116-9] 116-1] 103-2] 50.27] 50.50) 44.48 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 41-5] 41-7] 40-9] 95-3) 94-4] 86-7] 39.55) 39.36) 35.46 
Acids, alkalis and salts............2ssecesceeesseeess 44-5] 45-3] 44-5) 131-4) 129-9] 115-9] 58.47] 58.84) 51.58 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...............- 41-0} 41-9} 40-8} 97-6) 95-8] 87-2) 40.02] 40.14) 35.58 
Darsble:f00ds; . i... icc wae ahea ee eae ee 42-1] 42-6) 42-2) 123-7) 122-9] 111-4] 52.08] 52.36) 47.01 
Won-durable goods, «2 2. ws.0.esian ane saamelee eatoas ata 41-6) 42-5) 41-7! 107-2] 104-6] 95-5) 44.60] 44.46) 39.82 
MOUBEEUGLION .... -... s. «/5. tole ene nee ee teetete 38-8] 39-8) 39-2) 116-1] 115-4] 104-5] 45.05} 45.93) 40.96 
Buildings and structures............... eer aCe 37-7| 39-7] 39-4) 125-6) 124-0] 112-4] 47.35] 49.23) 44.29 
Highways, bridges and street construction Neaewes 41-2] 39-5] 38-6] 95-5) 94-3] 87-1! 39.35] 37.25) 33.62 
Electric and motor transportation.............05- 44-4) 45-0]...... 116-5} 115-6]...... 51.73] 62.02]...... 
PSOE VECO cicoh tit + . 65 ovis oid Rati ee tien OeRte ae teat eee 42-5] 42-6] 42-8) 69-7] 69-8! 65-7) 29-62] 29.73] 28.12 
Hotels and TEStAUTANtS... 0.2... ss eesceeeeees Tharthaee:s 43-4) 43-3} 43-8! 69-3} 69-8] 64-3} 30.08) 30.22) 28.16 
Laundries, dyeing, pressing and cleaning...............| 41+1] 41-6] 41-4] 67-3] 66-8] 65-0) 27.66] 27.79] 26.91 


OT 


* Durable manufactured goods industries, 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Payee : . Fi 
ours | Average verage neil ; Average 
Date Worked Noel y | Weekly mo we “ t Real 
Sa arnings | Earnings Earnings | Living Seat 
cts. $ 

. MontuintA vernge LOAD 8 2edtnc des, caine stcae clare ante ¢ 44-3 69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
| MONDO VELA go OS6 a lyn dos sah aes «ontia sete et 42-7 70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
WonthinvA erage OAL. Ssh msericer hig. ciacneelu bam es 42-5 80-3 34.13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
IM OUUGILVE A VERAR C1048 4. crrcelartcesetie Fcc he srenisie oie 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
DOM DUG IN VOETAGS 1049) va. dei acto calt.ds Sle ccs ate cheb d 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
MonthivsAswerage: L050; <swsiacie dees Sor sae sere ccs amas © 42°5 103-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-5 

Week Preceding: 
. June Meme ODO jst ocelcyaararsyciegebeusse ecckere: ws o'es ovals cay THES 42-0 103-5 43.47 145-5 133-8 108-7 
. July WBLODO A oro Ac, Maeacceye cox sieve cer ke OMEN: 42-5 103-9 44.16 147-8 135-5 109-1 
t August De ODO 3.3, ccrhe apateracsta.e oud mee etip lara belvors 42-5 104-2 44,29 148-3 136-3 108-8 
Bente petal mul Opera areeitersrcth Steel na'acl siya os 41-9 104-4 43.74 146-4 137-4 106-6 
. October De LODO A tee ih co Dv aunctatass eorycatelevatare\aie/Catele 42-9 105-3 45.17 151-2 138-1 109-5 
No von Dera) melOO0 <4... teoecdae ns bo ga Ro oo obi 43-0 106-4 45.75 153-2 138-1 110-9 
SCRA D ELA se LOOU dem © viaicmtpnstrer Bok Erie ean os Ts 43-1 107-8 46.46 155°5 138-4 112-4 
: January PTL cect dre asceattsto'ote sca ibc nosis <0 b rat 43-0* 109-0 46. 87* 156-9 139-6 112-4 
MeO TMar yams sl Me Ob lies ct, cow, medciscpels ode oiaheieraiers trem colts 42-9 110.4 47.36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
March A a ee ee ee 42-3 111-4 47.12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
April Bee ROO ee OOM eRe ce «s ban cieiatoet «on Sole Miles © 42-4* 112-8 47.83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
May DMP D Moats aves tee iiic's, ord SaS5 1, wik/maraloe dete 42-5 114°1 48.49 162-3 147-2 110-3 
June ODL ML) cie, meta ce ar ok cieiccil & ace elas es 41-8 115:8 48.40 162-0 148-9 108-8 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
ath Ne tages adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours $43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours, 
60. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

ugust A 121,187 39,222 160, 409 53, 646 22,286 75, 932 
August i, 64, 452 43,040 107, 492 125, 855 34,485 160,340 
August a; 58, 862 31,219 90,081 69,314 29,577 98,891 
August i 30,499 19,709 50, 208 63, 558 82,715 96, 273 
August if 18,043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
August iM 26,391 13, 582 39,973 99, 100 58, 188 157, 288 
September 1, 29,631 16,559 46,190 97, 634 53,969 151, 608 
October... .1, 47,469 17,322 64,791 79,760 53,314 133,074 
November 1, 41,144 13,085 54, 229 89, 690 57,310 147,000 
December 1, 32,081 11,089 48, 120 124, 850 61,456 186, 306 
January 1, 24,402 9,968 34,370 173, 186 53,691 226,877 
February 1, 24,983 10,795 35,778 231, 826 68, 220 300, 046 
Mareh L; Ae 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
April Lea OG Lica wasn eel siioe 27,054 14,324 41,378 228,942 61,334 290, 276 

ay APRVOBL, Si racide ae anaewute 36,940 15,513 52,453 163, 309 54,201 217,510 
June OBA cae anet ta ay: hai oon 48, 353 17,701 66,054 101, 384 49,677 151,061 
July ie Pt I? ae bn ae ee 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 52,773 139,770 
August SIE THC) Re ya Om Tee 39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
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TABLE D-2.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
JUNE 28, 1951(1) 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Absolute 
Change From 
Industry Male Female Total |——_—__- 
May 31, June 29, 
1951 1950 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping....................-...++5- 2,867 329 3,196 — 451 + 1,106 
VY Re RS Pine ha IE Aca SAT ARGO MEIC eT ES so 14, 486 7 14,493 + 1,551 +10,800 
WUD WOO. acne eae cee ovia eee ee a5 la gta amis lake potaetoes 13, 469 4 13,473 + 1,672 +10,901 
Tra barter ects test eae cee eee an cela Take eae ones 944 3 947 — 100 — 136 
Other-logaitig <i. .i:.ccidek ince cece cists esau aielataie's oletscarele ater TS. |iSavcrenewer 73 - 21 + 35 
TE Van gd me ese eia crete oc ee ese toes ole b Sedtsqevale gel o'ooidiaicletare sipiave’ hats Gees 2,147 36 2,183 — 188 + 1,582 
MS Oal, Poitier eclectic peta teen Pena diah Ame ka tet eet men 239 1 240 _ 32 + 162 
Metallic ores— 
Tron Ac cceteee icipinicersrasstele aiavay ears grees aielemients sisi 331 8 339 + 164 + 262 
(Er Ce een: ROP Ce ane arte orn) MEE aaa yk acer ron 488 10 498 + 31 + 357 
Nickel tt cohenccne osteoins enna or deat mane ee meen TALC Re aeeie ts 741 — 395 + 567 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... PHA 4 281 + 86 ae ATS: 
Prospecting and oil producing...............00e0ee eens 71 13 84 = 42 ~ 59 
Manufacttiring tec .f.0 5 ae cece s eee ees ee ac redness laine ache 8,861 2,934 11,795 — 1,502 + 2,935 
Food and kindred Praduce (including tobacco)......... 795 703 1,498 + 203 + 293 
‘Textiled and apparel, Gb. sa eens orc cauecinctace cone one 370 1,245 1,615 — 446 — 182 
Lumber and finished lumber products................-. 944 51 995 — 255 =- 27 
Pulp and paper products including printing.............. 506 197 703 + 18 + 234 
Chemicals and allied products............seecseeeeeees 213 91 304 — 105 =— 15 
Petroleum and coal products 40 10 50 + 1 = 5 
eb ber products si. ese vate nace 74 16 90 — 250 — 219 
Leather and leather products .......00.ecesc vet evewssece 52 181 233 + 32 + 79 
Stone, clay and glass products.....0icsssecssevensnscces 232 39 271 - 64 + 44 
Tron and steel and products. .... oe 1,472 77 1,549 — 254 + 43,075 
Non-ferrous metals and products = 1,012 39 1,051 + 120 + 760 
Maoh inery.t. cee. hile ee Tank a Oe: eames aren ae 1,005 48 1,053 — 141 + 626 
Electrical equipment and products................0.05- 335 86 421 — 103 + 159 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing, .... 1,811 151 1,962 — 258 + 113 
Construction i c.25 45), hece Soaseatusaoln ee ade kore aeee 4,918 88 5,006 — 1,116 + ce 
Transportation and storage....................000e ce eeee 2,240 142 2,382 — 6567 +, 9929 
Communications and other public utilities.............. 388 186 574 — 226 qe 52 
AERA GH seis tstaets aneite:sta's.d arctale rosters sleets vob Alt etis RAPE UE 2,941 2,349 5,290 — 620 + 897 
Wholesale 971 457 1,428 328 + 291 
etail 1,970 1,892 3, 862 — 292 + 606 | 
Finance, insurance, real estate..................0-000000e 1,003 837 1,840 — 130 _ 70 
eKvA Ce atin fects PN Tacs apiirisciiniae voteauete tea ect nee 5,329 9,870 15,199 — "847 + 2,719 
Public. afagd vISiot 9tndsc8ce io) o,0,cieT> spalS) sie) wivialoiywinidtauavaaeie oaseinga Vier aye 1,619 783 2,402 — 890 + 932 
PD OMGTION wa mee P ene es Sonor daa stir toad oie 94 3,357 3,451 — 455 — 248 
PeSrsOnell <CyetswlyWirlere ave a. ve vs, Stele heist Waa saad @ ceria t 2,378 5,350 7,728 + 731 + 1,861 
OTRGLISEIVI OG re tein reeisee ict aac sen tet ia seo Ree 1,238 380 1,618 — (233 + 169 
ATU TMG TSEIOS Fao oso oie tents eas i ER heise 45,180 16,778 61,958 — 4,096 +22, 056 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
F 
4 
<) 
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’ TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT JUNE 28, 1951(:) 


Source: Form UIC 757 


: ; . Live Applications for 
Unfilled Vacancies Exnployment 

Occupational Group (|  ] S---- 

} Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers................ 1,705 799 2,504 3,297 917 4,214 
: SIGDIGAL WOR WORE arias sac tasnre stalotne etna et drat elec 1,976 3,464 5,440 5,431 12,093 17,524 
4 ALOR SWONICETE  tiiera cata terrae crass minis» basse cesatytiiecs 1,585 1, 265 2,850 2,760 6, 786 9,546 
‘ Personal and domestic service workers.............. 2,160 7,942 10,102 8,444 7,969 16,413 
7 POOLE tea faves Gale orohel Re ori sate aan eere 78 1 79 802 7 809 
AeriOUuenre GUC GSH S oy vires niece ghuraev Salein GReeece ss 2,881 357 3,238 863 310 1,178 
4 Skilled and semiskilled workers..............2....-5 26,572 1,978 28,550 30,049 12,753 42,802 
Food and kindred products................0e00: 176 175 351 443 514 957 
; PEXtISS; ClOCHING  OtOF0s/. s...6 DARE s wis is obi oces 204 1,163 1,367 2,196 8,068 10, 264 
2 Lumber and wood products..............0.+000: 14,595 12 14, 607 3, 230 85 ,315 
7 Pulp paper and Printing... soiiic. sss se venirche 86 41 127 400 251 651 
: Leather and products.................sc0csceee. 49 131 180 1,145 1,133 2,278 
Stone, clay and glass products...............+0+: 29 2 31 66 52 118 
EQUAL WORE via cathe hcidh-s eran arena be ache tow nd 2 3, 665 6 3, 671 2,835 356 3,191 
MNBGIICAL GE. shia Mee teat des ad cM code ate vite sinet is - 162 14 176 798 298 1,096 
Transportation equipment, n.e@.¢............0.665 UO ae 159 258 59 317 
‘ DME TUAD Mie sf na ate’ SRT wet Jee: aes sk Valin seis, 0:5 BOG. Miata aor 535 Bote es eedte sad 537 
| (PONSTRUCIION on ets ne tea as aI CoB herds ae’ wernt | a Sa 2,488 G 866 lis gee wae 6,366 
\ Transportation (except seamen). .............065 1,386 20 1,406 4,062 28 4,090 
? ; Communications and public utility.............. OT. ec steerpans « 47 173 1 174 
‘ BERANE AOMUBEL AOR s + etils eo clee.gWEierrie ks. citar Garvie 363 341 704 1,083 712 1,795 
’ Other skilled and semiskilled.,......... a 2,264 55 2,319 4,174 958 5,182 
; Foremen 101 11 112 754 147 901 
‘ Apprentices.... 263 7 270 1,529 91 1,620 
. Unekillod Wworkera: < 0.5 fase. ac cccbeahie vice helene. 8,226 969 9,195 35, 351 11,938 47,289 
Food and tobacco 203 405 608 643 2,073 2,716 
Lumber and lumber products. .............00065 352 3 355 1,811 194 2,005 
\ Metalworking! neve. Se. umus 7 stiandun ces 973 15 988 1,022 309 1,331 
. WONAHUOMON cf. oc dalcteerne ue cen Bee Orman wie Be 2UOh le eeRe s 23° 2,279 4,816 1 4,817 
3 Other unskilled workers 4,419 546 4,965 27,059 9,361 36,420 
. Ma Galiredetacs cies cocite in eo Se wshes ies cas 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 52,773 139,770 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1951 ; 


Source: Form UIC 751 


; Weekly Average 
Industry SS 
Vacancies | Referrals | Placements 

Notified 

PATIO LT er IM SE EEO DDIE «cfg aiassia Grain oreie's atalaie'sisis av" X'qia dla Sas 2 o:4 Aeie'e’ve ciety sieig 1, 255 1, 257 1,017 
Teaeing au sre. ee : Shae vue 7 - Heater eer ie 1,708 760 564 
Mining >>. .60.5;.. 639 626 393 
7 Manufacturing 6,444 6,670 4,711 
Food and kindred products............. 1,387 1,481 943 
DL SeUIBA ALO BIOL GCOLE See nem sfunin ciate Aan elvis e Boas Becomeaiwis gisceyhiteveg vere. ope ete(sia,« 836 800 571 
Lumber and finished lumber products. 908 959 743 
Pulp and paper products and printing. . 535 550 395 
Chemicals and allied products, . 223 236 164 
Products of petroleum and coal 46 54 38 
Rubber products................ ; 72 75 55 
Leather and products.............65 : 136 121 90 
Stone, clay and glass products........... = 259 281 199 
critic BPSAL ANG PIVCUCIES,. dau oss cia calers os%- ie sidejec’os ee 483 547 381 
MONABITOUS MOEtGIS ANG PIOGUCTA na ieos cre nieie senvesnesnvageaser 5 370 286 221 
RR en ee Me are Se Net MM ee cit arta Oh orm supine 6 010.5 4: cib,9,o'n'e 397 401 282 
Electrical equipment and products : 239 261 162 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.............666.6. 0.0 603 618 467 
Co OLIMEE ATO oe nets Myraicin'vcnteineeiau te ay nde Wai Viewvige.s carve vet # se wm cie'esiee wns 5, 155 5,331 4,241 
Transportation and Shanes Peleee ate Re ita mets ae an sR DOC ave sab cide watts Sue 1,814 1,801 1,386 
‘| Communications, and Other Public Utilities........... 0.6: c cscs cence eee eee 298 344 273 
DLAC. ssc cceee sre ennser seer ences pasivielts We alte cSURL Gah borane Jaen oon, eee 3,574 3,910 2,520 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate..... OS asc OTT cd vate Uae + doles eh adie as 464 538 277 
FIBENTISG AER soa sina diatinue +3 80h rien CE GREE CCEE BOE Ho ee ae Oe 8. 285 8,098 5, 986 
All Industries.............. Ci CISRE CRA AOTICCO END Sep Rae ste, s 29,636 29,335 21,368 


TABLE D-5..-ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS JUNE 1 TO JUNE 28, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT JULY 26, 1951 


(Source: U.I.C. 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred . Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to end of | July, 26, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
Newfoundland............... 698 604 842 27 87 28 4,876 2,620 
Gorner Brooks ccs igen 578 534 189 130 44 6 677 549 
Grand) Paliss. soca» Pe Wee ae 72 20 1 1 375 316 
PODS ONT BD estionsl thay sie stheteets Ge ars 118 70 581 197 42 21 3,824 1,755 
Prince Edward Island....... 577 268 662 541 298 1060 810 785 
Charlottetown. ..... 06.6000. 396 182 432 407 223 62 479 502 
SSUIMIMOTSTGG selesle r.cis-tece eteiacele' 181 86 230 134 75 38 331 283 
Nova Scotia. ..)0..2.500 2000005 3,587 2,113 5,985 4,168 2,090 674 8,129 7,337 
PRI DAPEB CS, arin, sc/ct., wet mretmros 73 4 178 118 66 2 200 158 
Bridgewater............ 109 43 185 102 25 48 246 255 
Malitax. 000. 1, 853 uae a ah 2,490 1,899 862 360 3,009 2,802 
AN VELHESB.: «cies ners vee : 91 3 72 45 46-5 118 102 
KANG Ve: eaetaocs cscs 172 114 262 155 92 4 556 464 
ME EVETDOOLU Haealsccaee tere 4 16 365 58 12 16 5 120 96 
New’ Glasgow............5+: 424 120 687 576 306 7. 675 862 
POLIO DME cha /vinlarece ls stare aferapie'ele 56 if 7 54 CR Bronce Tete 144 96 
BV ONG yz bres sete vant eels 609 98 1,522 869 487 167 2,457 2,039 
AIT I Hitter aot area 119 68 284 173 86 8 230 236 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 65 14 174 165 59 5 374 227 
New Brunswick.............. 3,120 2,840 4,969 3,393 2,008 467 6,335 5,431 
BGthurstse Nes slocamracres: 123 101 218 128 15 79 471 304 
Campbellton amass wes ot 141 314 209 172 87 29 343 252 
Bidmundstonies it. hese ees 179 178 229 181 139 13 173 124 . 
Fredericton Bi veer exe ait eeterace 340 805 402 297 173 47 305 255 
IMINO dois eas tate ries cee sch 109 86 197 111 84 2 258 216 
IMOnOtONE eke say h stresses 1,168 671 1,900 1,403 798 209 1,827 1,636 
Pe wCasilenn nets -iyaacecurry 86 152 189 112  Possacoes 323 228 
Saint JOnu Ss tek. win wast 77 300 1,408 812 509 82 2,177 2,059 
Staums Ge bert cn br my.o hier ore me 76 45 112 91 56 2 322 214 
BUSSOR ra rte ins ein 67 192 65 49 38 2 65 67 
NNGOCSGOC Kay Oh yy). Sain aetna 66 496 40 37 26 2 vais 76 
Cae beessak: cate acts Seo sod ee 17,151 37, 182 28,325 39,984 36,039 
PASDESUOB tage ce i leisnels slosh 105 134 97 138 200 
Beauharnois.......... Pants 21 187 104 204 242 
Bucking baAM, os cesie eevee’ 32 166 185 174 178 
Causapscal......... ae 49 71 34 223 119 
Chandler... 340 255 275 601 77 
Chicoutim 1,098 596 347 490 402 
Dolbeau......... 110 73 15 76 86 
Drummondville 42 500 203 1,010 883 
Farnham Rati terats sere tee aalee 52 118 53 236 184 
Gaspé NT oO PEER OT Sec: 227 38 27 33 81 
Granbyyos. secrw era menan se 24 475 150 589 662 
Hull at aL SA cs aseeletave trata tethas 244 663 324 880 826 
MOHOUUG, « oxtit acum an italia’ 147 431 353 403 453 
Jonquiere 116 483 332 504 467 
Mncbutes a toate nen 39 202 121 174 118 
La Malbaie AMG trash trees 42 95 61 188 133 
La Tuque Betareravone.s stdlavel a cet 430 803 401 163 lll 
1 Bat ee eee ee aes 122 §33 330 853 710 
Matane. AVR ire ag ahh enemas 119 98 138 254 166 
Meg ANICH ches Wcities Meee 449 210 191 120 131 
Mont-Laurier 76 79 73 105 75 
IMONGMASNY! cycle case cudeees 312 281 97 301 245 
Montreal ct. few ics ce ene 5,332 15,905 13,057 16,319 15,343 
New Richmond 96 456 100 126 231 
Port Alftteds:.......ccsesseecs 60 113 74 229 140 
Rrnebec. £5.35 «ns. scare eaamiee 1,599 3,900 3,292 4,807 4,427 
ULCOOUBEL nig «lease 698 175 210 299 213 
Riviere du Loup............. 142 25 140 93 414 275 
Roberval vo... «2 yacue tenes 86 3 202 18 57 92 
VOUT NRE oa, cisco as OOS 489 275 558 450 397 337 
Ste. Agathe... 2..0/s. 5 canes 154 64 100 131 64 43 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 113 14 201 123 162 179 
Ste. Therese Sys oa ceit Se 197 44 281 229 159 5 268 262 
St. Georges de Beauce. 316 649 665 1,361 252 1 619 350 
St. Hyacinthe......... 345 755 501 522 861 7 588 535 
ee aeee 305 92 574 267 158 2 391 376 
St. Jerome ; 281 68 483 239 160 22 542 526 
St. Joseph d Alma 595 97 897 550 545 2 794 397 
Shawinigan Falls 217 48 820 406 148 2 1,041 933 
ee iake 1,271 707 1,425 1,043 589 169 1,219 1,086 - 
Sarel 7.27 an 159 946 387 174 164) ||| a Fateerecces 305 338 
Thetford Mines...... 158 103 335 228 Ni 4 422 382 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS JUNE 1 TO JUNE 28, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT JULY 26, 1951—Continued 


(Source: U.I.C. 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to a end of | July, 26, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
Quebce—Con. 
TRDTOG” RIVOUR es caidaaeiecie 4's 498 454 1,169 781 327 50 1,863 1,608 
Vand Ors. sae 722 375 548 453 297 98 261 218 
Valleyfield 416 145 466 403 354 1 518 701 
Victoriavill 432 306 390 210 157 2 560 498 
Ontario Fi eige sec eee eee. | 435881 25,640 59,358 43,966 28,4190 4,797 40,967 37,607 
ATUDUIOLs ciicteicdtate aie sa ates = 158 66 126 121 121 4 27 28 
IB ALTO eccentric neh. oes 703 295 674 726 584 15 135 217 
Belleville® couactre aed + aneuret 296 88 528 415 172 52 454 362 
Bracebridgesj.cca.teacu sce. 379 125 249 284 BOS TA Sats te eae 69 64 
Brampton joeacciisceeaie assoc 185 133 153 132 120 5 87 71 
Brantiord cca te scars adais cet 676 156 1, 200 696 475 80 1,079 1,066 
Brock Ville ici. ss Series wocgews 161 24 213 167 124 14 148 116 
Carleton Placesc.it..cs..0-: 30 18 67 23 19" Slee ee 159 150 
| CMRGHAMS gayetisiaice neh eels cis c.> 415 107 660 454 286 36 549 461 
| (CODOUNE on chre sealers Jawa cm & 198 21 235 228 182 11 169 |} 120 
. Golling wood). ace sea tees-- 220 71 163 142 130 7 199 229 
Wornwalln ven, vara e. joes 460 107 677 428 333 34 543 455 
OPENER IO Toe eh eitee. oe ae» oe 48 19 116 53 eh, || letcagl tars 102 65 
Port. Prancesve canes secre ay: 87 80 94 84 48 12 52 47 
FortayWailliatisiso. + + dedieans 959 382 832 723 569 57 360 323 
: GANG pale nt getk a caer aia aie w re cys io 264 212 495 268 176 1 345 270 
.' CIBNANOCUG TE x. Sad. Nyce ss 80 27 92 72 35 22 36 28 
= GoderiGh! he caceeaie delete eine 141 138 79 90 59 1 65 53 
| 315 120 496 270 124 109 321 310 
. 3, 238 1,138 5,096 3,541 1,789 723 2,818 2,952 
: 98 146 122 67 53 3 91 106 
- 243 139 201 169 149 11 99 95 
S 98 1,010 129 123 Oa oonc ceca 73 89 
oT 278 245 103 113 TB ole prevea re far 105 92 
| 721 182 1,001 929 604 57 623 492 
. 445 448 391 325 199 20 255 197 
617 209 768 805 525 50 356 573 
i Beamington... os cecc sees ses 274 74 625 356 153 42 461 352 
IBANOSEIY po: Airis Slaseierd) cteaie aloie! "153 71 143 146 100 9 103 83. 
Pasto weld ctos: sic cine ints «ssc 109 76 96 75 60a IK See te 74 Mil 
Monon e ccetedsoicsas emcees oie 2,060 1,059 2,475 2,153 1,131 438 1,271 1,221 
Ma dland cicsca. ccc ta ticsas,sec 102 39 178 104 7 134 85 
INADANES: Caste oe ooa demeocion ee 48 23 69 69 SOM IN Area ce 38 42 
New) Toronto. sco oss dis sie 760 150 1,124 771 603 13 746 754 
Niagara Falla. 7.. 2. cue ss es 693 209 840 698 411 38 419 408 
WN Orth Ba yase. ores. cigese cine a 87 212 950 887 577 112 265 243 
(SpE ee Sane aaa eoS 339 83 293 342 244 39 170 120 
Oshawa tice tor ts. tsse is 918 251 1,737 895 643 39 1,685 1,343 
Oliba wan cu saan 5 coax lraialie ace 2,27 982 2,095 2,172 1,161 283 1,340 1,481 
Owen Sound elo: vases: 231 92 453 278 135 25 383 407 
Barney Boutida.. <1 akasc sae des 86 39 54 32 DAR cela Ses: 19 29 
Bem broke: sav cntascsience diese le 493 403 447 348 173 12 224 269 
IPOrGhavet oo sighs data to ake keh 146 69 145 108 90 13 127 102 
Peterborougal.vacs-« .c8@e's 3 660 205 977 613 458 7 861 576 
Picton 64 36 48 53 41 1 39 29 
Port Arthur 2,732 832 618 570 10 453 397 
Port Colborne 28 167 135 OGM Recta 203 195 
Prescott 23 96 72 (NP d ee ae ee 76 236 
Renfrew 120 221 174 189 4 101 118 
St. Catharines 192 1, 284 890 673 116 917 781 
St. omas. 182 443 402 167 21 338 231 
Sarnia 123 615 568 382 8 270 341 
Sault Ste. Mari 834 583 497 502 29 378 280 
Simcoe 194 230 195 146: + |ppecsi eaters 183 188 
Sioux-Lookout 77 160 157 102 3 61 56 
Smiths Falls 33 125 92 66 9 139 133 
Stratford 78 273 195 123 29 184 191 
Sturgeon Falls 26 231 147 89 17 177 104 
Sudbury 2,454 1,341 1,028 806 127 666 486 
Timmins 54 804 683 372 75 624 587 
Toronto 6, 642 19,548 13,925 9,100 1,590 13, 840 11,956 
Trenton 45 3 257 194 207 177 
Walkerton 32 210 80 yah tir tes oe 184 75 
Wallaceburg 7 206 134 50 74 180 155 
Welland 106 658 523 363 8 396 514 
~ Weston 1,037 426 348 265 1 312 348 
Windsor 296 2,594 1,152 510 266 3,192 3,238 
WGOGSLOCK: So cicccccieisls ws hs aa 146 229 146 103 9 208 134 


TABLE D-5.-ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS JUNE 1, TO JUNE 28, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 

AT JULY 26, 1951—Concluded 

(Source: U.I.C. 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced as at 
during end of during to —_—_—__——_————} endof | July, 26, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 

IMARIEOD Rs, sc fic.com na ans Varies 8,021 3,830 10,084 7,790 4,122 1,624 7,793 8,287 
IBrandonede eet. womans vers 664 447 672 607 379 35 394 355 
PRUE NITE o oarl. Sux petas a uiaieoenard 161 83 247 141 92 7 167 97 
WB PION Al, ose eaten s 88 86 154 120 89 9 53 35 
Portage la Prairie. saree ae 262 73 328 244 189 25 390 235 
1 ONS Ce Ee Sea Rte Creme: as 569 394 59 53 227 ih 30 85 
Winnipeg ..; 2c: sic. * 6,277 2,747 8, 624 6, 625 3,146 1,547 6,759 7,530 
Saskatchewan................ 4,639 2,669 5,693 4,687 2,480 683 3,418 3,172 
MEREGVAN So aetna yehcatere ate oke 101 56 137 134 94 1 75 60 
IMGOSG DEW: Niven eciste se ato deen 479 364 712 520 337 54 414 404 
North Battleford............ 140 102 122 125 87 w ileeketee eee 128 124 
IPrmGecAlberb soc ideo es tele’ 304 161 583 493 269 29 504 518 
ROSIN Sere ae ainre See Aes 1,370 408 1,842 1,531 744 372 586 607 
mitts CALOON childs us dantonaee cate 1,720 1,229 1,705 1,381 620 189 1,329 1,141 
NVC CUITONG. crane fel toe tice 128 82 151 153 116 1 95 99 
Wewurniy seenwc cahetaenens 163 107 146 109 75 9 61 56 
160 295 241 138 28 226 163 
3,600 11,581 11,517 6,330 1,796 5,167 5,288 
141 84 7 67 97 119 
1,229 4,242 4,617 2,230 656 2,374 2,186 
15 113 76 DASE Zonta 148 112 
1,514 5,631 5,425 2,858 1,093 2,009 2,144 
162 73 93 128 le cee abt te 43 35 
321 1,059 972 808 46 | 347 325 
93 152 135 OO) al ee pobeats aeer 141 179 
LEG s PLO ee 166 125 227 142 ideal Caisteceatierre 308 188 
British Columbia.............| 12,528 3,832 23,324 12,607 8,394 1,016 22,717 25,863 
MEN WRG a iiss anic te acl ue 344 101 336 313 202 459 776 
CLOUT EOMALY op cid), clare stole oeteve 2 c= 165 64 709 141 73 28 688 991 
Mranbro icin saa. sacra uae 69 19 70 81 61 3 151 96 
Dawson Creek... 244 65 182 181 L8tschicenae oe 73 27 
DIN GRIG by sehen reais tp at us 194 33 628 229 156 10 542 1,125 
{STEEN Fo65 oie ate Re 319 163 309 268 288 iN eesahnisne 128 124 
Kelowna Letina race 110 21 404 105 74 14 618 884 
ENAnRIMO eRe o ein Sonic Pte. oe 293 51 1,411 305 185 42 1,415 2,030 
Nelson,..... Seen OpNT. SADE 167 41 172 177 135 118 81 
New Westminster........... 887 140 2,476 892 721 104 3,100 3,296 
Penticton. . wfieccin cee e ee elie = 141 20 175 161 129 1 166 165 
Port Alberniine cvtetsiweled. 258 20 417 264 204 12 255 531 

Prince George 2s occas esac 1,168 192 1,070 1,256 1,083 23 152 142 ‘ 
Prince ROLE Lea net hen kos 240 63 266 269 169 3 149 106 
TIN ORTOD saemden ee nae 2 120 27 110 120 102. Wavowneedene 3 6 
lB 4211 Dee le ate eae koh ea 326 87 443 291 225 345 186 
ARCOWVers ek jceates cnrhtes: 5,520 1,878 11,701 5, 861 8,254 636 12,423 12,980 
WEDONs atic ds MeN 444 122 431 450 BOR. der ear CIM, 2 146 153 

1,114 532 1,851 1,080 670 101 1,738 2,118 { 
400 193 163 163 ASby" | Ree roan 48 51 : | 

118,543 62,547 | 159,680 | 117,341 72,605 12,868 | 149,496 | 132,429 
85, 148 45,572 109, 097 83,197 55,137 7,887 87,422 81,627 
33,395 16,975 50, 583 34,144 17,468 4,981 53,074 50, 802 


* Includes statistics for Teacher’s office, Province of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS 


Year 
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(Source: Form U.I.C, 751) 


Female 


Applications 


RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
SeEE era teee OFFICES 
-1951 


Placements 
Male Female 
331,997 175,766 
597,161 298, 460 
1,239,900 704,126 | 
1,101,854 638,063 
1,095, 641 397,940 
624,052 235,360 
549,376 220,473 
497,916 214,424 
464,363 219,816 
559, 882 230,920 
313, 628 127,738 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 


MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 

LER ES IER 7 SRE SRBOB TGs ESO DO en RGD DECOR RCCEt Ore 2,449, 100 209, 900 
ARTO seh ove tare ketal cee atetln, chede vo oarapelare secre gts 2,543, 500 146,500 

|r te SH 4. Ge GEO Je > GRA EA te CMMEI EC: itO Aen Ee raat 2, 623,600 109, 400 
NUR are EE ee oh Pa Ey a Wak tN ke ate apet Nin esas de wiasaipy'o 6 ah says 2,642,500 92,500 
September 2,664, 100 98,900 
October 2,731,700 79,300 
November 2,747,700 90, 300 
December 2,785, 200 124, 800 
1951—January 2,720,900 190, 1002 
February 2,669, 400 247, 6002 
ee re tat es cae ee vic © to upn eraae oa srav ats ites ows suiaal ee aes 2,661, 200 243, 8002 
PATH Me ae serie Nore tee tate Sete eats hiniete aie laie cists sie aia,e hited aisrejeidersincheeres 2,672,500 226, 5002 

VE aise ictarater i tersen tala arin ciate eloiaro nic eiectole Sis. 6 Oivialereldne acieoiee/Srorelviase.y ove 2,690, 200 136, 800 


1 Ordinary claimants signing live unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 


2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF 


JUNE 30, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S8. 


6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 

Province and Sex ToraL and days days days days and 

under over 
L272 239 63 148 377 211 234 
1, 164 221 56 130 349 192 216 
108 18 7 18 28 19 18 
375 66 22 36 78 45 128 
257 44 12 26 45 33 97 
118 22 10 10 33 12 31 
INGVH. SCOLIATS hb ti,<ccctrcsnlsetp sateceteeirctale’s 5,812 1,235 911 842 981 624 1,219 
Malopeaetinre far ioaree co ceacweacen: 4, 882 1,075 829 749 825 525 879 
Remmlogstattra te aiteirstiniesaalhacaiene es 930 160 82 93 156 99 340 
INOW ESTUNB WIC neg sive ts sae a staseisheweie oye ste « 4,277 718 403 581 1,022 606 947 
ral es atick Beiiere tate a icrsvatins fiolent Sls afe 3,307 567 267 475 855 504 639 
NOIIAIG : 5,0 citicts < arrcrera eta oxsgh ip cru sis tezerachvese 970 151 136 106 167 102 308 
ue DeOr erg pee ak adn caua satan aictela/aiercaaie. eae 32,358 7,675 3,904 4,712 5, 457 3,577 7,033 
(Misll aseet resist chstaie ototate cath ae shesdostia tn snrte 17,601 4,186 1,896 2,390 2,937 2,029 4,163 
Pemalerndeccus eto Hone He aie wearer 14,757 3,489 2,008 2,322 2,520 1,548 2,870 
CONtArIONgecacien carat dereioe ch atlas ewes wae 35,429 15,587 5,491 3,380 3,533 2,136 5, 302 
MAIS 5 csratinn oaleiic et One sino itist sacs eels 23, 235 11,977 3,869 1,591 1,630 1,064 3,104 
12,194 3,610 1,622 1,789 1,903 1,072 2,198 
3, 868 637 211 442 659 535 1,384 
1,891 283 97 190 281 248 792 
1,977 354 114 252 378 287 592 
1,187 173 85 105 168 141 515 
647 83 42 54 86 76 306 
540 90 43 51 82 65 209 
3,610 1,378 383 272 400 280 897 
2,861 1, 254 327° 199 268 177 636 
749 124 56 73 132 103 261 
12,640 3,998 1,547 1,822 1,658 1,022 2,593 
9,455 3,470 1,227 1,323 1,006 616 1,813 
3,185 528 320 499 652 406 780 
100, 828 31,706 13,020 12,340 14, 333 9,177 20, 252 
Matz. ..| 65,300 23,160 8,622 WoT. 8, 282 5,464 12,645 
MT IOSRATIWNAL) aula! <leisre aio suka \trs,écacste .-| 35,528 8,546 4,398 5, 213 6,051 3,713 7,607 


1 Includes 61 supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL eer bok BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942_TO 
J . 


Source: Report on Operation .of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
USL ha dey met anc | SA acer 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932 | 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649 | 182,053 | 172,269 
February.......... 663 4,822 | 12,284] 14,990 | 59,098 | 47,141 | 76,723 | 93,463 | 109,282} 109,709 


4,124 5,046 | 10,667 | 13,307 | 50,706] 43,675 | 63,869 | 88,786 | 119,533 | 109,764 
2,925 3,953 6,463 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,141 | 80,028 75, 242 
2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,617 | 52,675 | 71,619 56,430 
4,629 1,772 8,226 | 10,857 | 30,646 | 21,365 | 31,543 | 44,783 | 51,284 58, 233 
2,668 1,087 3,106 | 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,034} 30,487 | 43,486 | 43,929 |......... 
1, 855 1,370 8,241 | 20,557 | 25,115 | 17,281 | 24,972) 50,291) 61,545 )......... 
1,118 1,013 3,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 | 20,883 | 28,148 | 51,9385 | 42,220 ]......... 
1,058 1,475 6,222 | 36,717 | 34,891 | 29,369 | 38,104 | 69,349 | 62,243 )......... 
1,748 2,896 | 11,798 | 53,325 | 37,111 | 42,385 | 66,426 | 114,888 | 93,016 |......... 
3,337 6,562 | 13,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 | 73,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 | 134,218 |......... 


26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,832 |1,050,979 | 581,647 


TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND eee res FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
1 
‘3 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 
Province 
Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
Ne MLOUNGIANG pets cic an SPeblevs sic sisi neties.« 606 534 72 787 | * 372 415 148 
Prince Hidward Island \\..¢ siss ssi neisee bios 151 94 57 151 113 38 41 
INO VEISCODIARA. Cad siete cee na dae saiwieacuey 2,869 1,830 1,039 2,986 2,350 636 586 
1,428 859 569 1,493 1,121 372 444 
16,677 11,423 5, 254 17,477 13,600 3,877 4,291 
26,003 14,915 11,088 21,999 18,389 3,610 8,573 
1,518 1,013 505 1,574 1,160 414 329 
437 293 144 480 323 157 | - 82 
962 677 285 993 721 272 287 
7,582 3,437 4,145 7,313 5,742 1,571 2,116 
Total Canada, June, 1951............. 58,2331} 35,075 23,158 55,2532] 48,891 11,362 16,897 
Total Canada, May, 1951............. 56, 430 87,300 19,130 59, 833 42,885 16,948 13,917 
Total Canada, June, 1950............. 51,284 31,196 20,088 57,342 44,416 12,926 11,525 
1Jn addition, revised claims received numbered 9,591. 2In addition, 9,843 revised claims were disposed of. 


Of these, 586 were special requests not granted, and 679 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,359 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 
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; TABLE E-5.—REGULAR rene SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
ND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


; Month of Month of Cumulative 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement June June Total for 
19511 1950 2 Current 
| Fiscal Year 
: Cinimen Tuanlio wed Momeeees aah a eee: aeee rts hottest. bce elte cnn. 4,890 5,945 30,574 
. 
‘ Claimants Disqualified 
7 PGi MINIS RS VG. co faite nie acces ae wre'sveuia Were ace min aic aiele wide sree oa cate nah 2,581 2,268 9,147 
§ Not capable of and not available for work 1,231 1,484 4,060 
Loss of. work due toa labour disputes. cto. sc tai eee de ied ecd ec ceed es 320 41 445 
c Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work............. 1,385 1,671 4,903 
ischarged fOr Misconductsss «cps: die ese owe ale ce wane coe evests vies cin ole 390 679 1,507 
. Voluntarily left employment without just cause....................-. 2,927 3,716 11,270 
' Other reasons 4 1,657 824 5,446 
r SDS Geel erten eta, Pete eats toe ae ote wale sale rentols oinew.e ddan ee 15,381 16, 628 67,352 
t “ 
- 1 Claimants disqualified include 4,016 on revised and three on supplementary benefit claims for 1951. 


ish. 21950 data relate to regular claimants only. 
iy 3 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
; inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of June, 1951 
Receiving 
Province Benefit Number Number | Amount of 
in Last Com- of Days Benefit 
Week of the} mencing Benefit Paid 
Month Benefit Paid 
$ 
Wawrsund and arr. yes aeaentns odes shee) sites Gistd deel otek tts <isictosisieiow size 682 435 24,419 61,561 
Prince Edward Island 334 83 8,966 19,785 
NOVA ScObiaes JVs ti. tans es 3,481 1,755 86,302 207,708 
New Brunswick.............. 2,900 1,245 81,465 202, 875 
Oneheteuiccsss she teaee es 20,387 11,871 551, 254 1,281,981 
OREATIONS at ostectscu tear nae ee 15,112 9,089 365, 167 443 
IMANICORA ds ssiciieg eaicrwars 3,338 1,382 89,911 206, 456 
rere A apie Ah chais teawates 949 333 29,046 66, 181 
SA es oe aatcemas 2,082 849 60,188 150, 430 
Brush Columbia 7,814 4,242 184,015 458, 313 
Be ONGek gs Snare Sel METGS A UIs Loree cre sini izinload 8 ole cies’ evict bi eais'elelgia s steye 57,079 31,284 | 1,480,733 3,513,733 
OCH TC MNACHIMAU A LODE de dards ceceriadswises cclet octane ee esses 75,914 41,286 | 2,323,200 5, 660, 433 
EI ey Gender taieaCh th fod EL 1 OO te cet eels ie eiaresa ctv is o:cialels'sisls elagroie.sisisie aleve 92,827 40,781 | 2,742,203 6,378, 926 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- |—— ss 
| age Retail 
Increase Bel Home 4 Prices 
| gine, | Tota | Food | Rent | and | Clothing | Furmish;| Misoel | Index 
1939 Light Services modities 
only )t 
Ue SAS Seen |e ears 4 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
| LO 205 Sopris ais aia o9 se tenn 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
Teena foe tatoo nike dase eyo 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
| DOU ei a oibid alevqaiee co ten 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
OSH 2 pes eae Be 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
. 1946. 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
1947. 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
( 19483 nets «i 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
pC hom Sa eS Ane 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183+1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
‘ 1949 
VANUSYH aga carte ss 58°3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
LY jovahtha tn nae Bere 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167°8 128-1 183-3 
MBrOWievencwecsss: 57-9 150-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
. Aprilaixacas: 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
IW RWe soft. fates ohatelare 3: 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
MUN eae mee cele vine 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
Sulyet eke wanes 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167°5 128-5 186-3 
RUBS cakes aes gee 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130+1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
OGTQDERs. o, 50dlecie. 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186°5 
November......... 60-4 161-7 203°3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
SONMALIP GY ye ork iep é 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
February..... : 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Marali. tite inic:4 cee be 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181+4 166°3 132-1 185-8 
DSIES Meigs eee a's: 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
May.. ar 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
June.. BO Ay ae aw 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
DU, Mee akan hs ts 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
ARGSGANS, 2 So ay as 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
Optober sini. sex 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183°5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
SAMUELY:. sce sees + 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197°+3 
Pebrusryeers. sosirls 73°8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
MATCH Sep ctrn «cca 78°3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146°5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
ApEly. 200) oes. nie 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
CUPS fe Paar ir geo tean 80-6 182-0 235°4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
A oe | a ee 82-6 182-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
FS hee PPRCIen aot 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 197-4 142-2 219-6 
Apgust Aes osc 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 


TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1951 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
eee :72:0—OODWDWwnmw=>=>="m—_— oa 


Total dracon eb 

: urnish- iscel- 

July 1, June 1, July 3 Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

. 1950 1951 1951 Services 

Hlraitaxs, 3,5: 5 sie 158-5 171-5 176°3 242-8 122-4 142-8 214-7 178-2 134-9 
BiJObw ceca. «5 164-0 179-3 182-5 238-8 124-4 138-4 222-2 188-9 142-6 
Montreal....2:......- 171-6 190-4 195-3 269-4 139-6 142-1 193-4 206-4 138-1 
Porowto isso sien«-«:- 164-2 179-9 183-5 240-2 144-1 170-1 202-6 193-4 140-4 
Winnipeg..........- 161-9 177-4 181-8 256-3 130-9 124-9 193-9 198-4 134°3 
Saskatoon........- i 166-4 180-3 184-4 254-5 128-6 145-9 205-6 201-0 132-7 
Edmonton.......... 163-4 176-4 179-6 254-2 123-0 114-6 209-8 188-9 135-8 
Vancouver.......... 169-0 185-3 188-8 255-5 129-4 162-6 211-6 190-0 144-8 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Beef Pork 
q sf z 
STEER 5 28 s = 
Locality é * Ea _ g 3 = H 33 br a 
za | da | dy | £2 | ge | £2 | ca | 22] 28 | 
22) 28/62 | Be | 88] gh | G2 | 8S | Ba | Sa 
n & oa] faa) na - 4 = al isa] 
a9 ne, ets. cts. cts cts ets cts cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Epa prea Soe lee A rE |8 ee bya |) Teel ie a aN 80-4] 77-5 | 78-8 
picchstoretown Siefae oierdiatasale arate Cererersl| sie he G08 iissteptere starsrstat ta 65 Vinlimerierel ar ec\ oe (y Ao al eas al la sizees 
sl gletcenntat Sidi Rid OM Wet 112-5 | 105-3 | 97-0] 78-6| 80-2 ]....... 106-0 | 80-2) 68-7 | 87-2 ; 
A= BV AHOV esta nosey caret eeeeelar en, c10 7 125-0 | 115-0 95 0 85 0 PA oa |store, | Ibecne oc: B44 le eee 90-8 
SE Hebeedalecoaim 104-5 | 98-6 | 90-8) 75-2| 74-8 |......[cce- 79-6 | 70-4] 82-4 
6—Saint John..... 111-7 | 102-1 | 91-5 | 78-9 | 77-6| 74-0 | 103-6| 78-6 | 68-9| 85-2 
“a2 ar alee Re: Peak ey 132-8 | 125-0 | 101-0] 78-8] 70-8 ]....... 110-0 | 77-4] 69-5 | 88-3 
B= MONERER bes. «\0/cls «Ini sleltlpisie cfplelaieiniarern 117-6 | 111-1 98-9 76-6 75-1 78-9 | 95:9 | 76-9 68-0 | 75-8 
O— Quebec. vine cw: sssreviatabrsisieaie siteiviase 119-8 | 115-0 | 96-6 77 5 | 73:0 | 84-3 | 90:3 69-4 | 60-6] 78-0 
10—Sherbrooke......... .....+2-0-5 110-0 | 107-2 | 95-4 | 74-4 | 74-1 AQT ae saute 71-8 | 64-2 | 81-9 
EI SOrel cng tele sicislalcleinrcmmnn ale aisveto rion 115-8 | 107-5 | 103-0 80-6 TOE Ol crcyacetere 4 | hee eee 71-9 | 61-8 | 78-2 
$I—T bree! RIVETS <jemcieioe © s\siale ss/els\e1e(~ 126-6 | 111-6 | 90-7 73 a 6465.1.) score a) eee eter 70-8 62-1 80-6 
Ontario— 
NB=—Cormwallicnsictci-(a/e sa)si leeieieeie eta iaiss 99-3 | 99:3 | 95-8 a a Peas eee ear 77-4 “ 80-8 
14 Wort Walliams vee. a0 4:6)s: os setereinss 96:0) 91-0 V0 9228 1" T2774 On) Sock allie cee - 70-6 | 59-0 | 82-6 
DOr ET AIM LON tatescera sis s/sgia'sie's/ers\a}oiaieis 108-3 | 102-5 | 100-1 82-9 78-9 83-5 | 111-5 80-6 60-1 82-1 
IG—LOnd ones saccades as eajcletosnieres 110-6 | 107-1 96-4 81-8 79-1 79-3 | 102-0 | 81-2 | 62-5] 82-1 
17— North Bay's ci. sce saraiiei=si-/aclemabis 101-7 | 100-8 | 96-4 81-5 ded al auctcis ats cl araapines 79-2 | 63-6 | 83-3 
13 —Otte warcnusaenhaaneokweaste ene 112-8 | 106-5 | 100-2 | 86-5 | 78-5 74:3 | 109-4 | 80-8 | 64-9 |. 80-8 
19—Sault fte. Marie.... ...........- LO Sia 106-7 ie 8056 I Tiss. i SLs2 a cet |e sen e 76-6 wipe 82-0 
20— Sud bury sia wielded see aisles evelouereiest 101-3:')/ 1006.) 03-8 1+ 80°6,|) 8082 1 ae liven ee 78-4] 71-8 | 79:3 
Q1— Tim mine. 5... csc e crop eit ocsise as 109-8 | 107-0 | 97-8 | 80-7 | 79-6 | 85-8 }....... 81-2 | 66-8 | 82-5 
22S EOFONtO. bu scteieeiisicisisiess smicisaie. cis 107-8 | 100-3 | 101-6 | 83-6] 78-4] 83-4 | 100-6] 80-3] 60-7] 80-7 
2a WANGSON:,. n5)-15's1) else sts epee erate 104-1 | 98-1 94-4 79-9 MOST Wy acer 97-3 | 80-2] 61-0 | 79-3 
Manitoba— a 
24—Brandon: «snaia-y semwenatlan sk 98-2 | 93-0] 98-3 + 2b. Terie lhe toreere whit egiae 12D | mate ate 85-1 
25—Winnipeg;....55<' eceeee meta ees 100-5 | 95-5 | 98-8} 76-9 | 75-8 | 82-7 | 110-0} 73-5] 70-0) 84-2 
Saskatchev an— 
2B=—Mo08€ Jawai. 526. seis os oisreichoisioitals 96:1} 91:1] 90-7] 75-8 74-1] 78-3 | 96-7] 71-3 63-2 | 82-2 
DITO gin a awen ace oe, aeiateyeis yee ae 96-5 | 91-9 | 89-8 76-0 73:7 | 85:0] 86-2 | 72-8 | 64:4] 88-5 
28—Saskatoonrnsan ces oa tewacceecven 95:3 | 92-2] 92-4 73-6 7522 | 1281-0: |). tee 73:2 | 68:0] 89-6 
Alberta— 
29 Calgary fick ais Suptetcnassiieeeen 102-9 | 97-5 | 100-3 83-6 | 77-6 | 94-5 | 104-0 | 72-8 | 70-7 | 91-1 
80-—Drambeller:.. Fisiéesccc acu 96:6.) 96:0 | 92:0 | 73-0] 69°2\o0%....)| eeaene 78-0 | 68-7 | 88-1 
38—Edmonton!.... 42. aia. ae neene 100:0 | 93-6 | 94-2] 70-7] 73-5 | 81-7 | 100-0] 69-7 | 68-2 | 91-3 
British Columbia— 
G2 Prince Rupertanas sss arse Mees 123-3 | 111-7 | 115-0 | 80-0] 80-0}....... 103-3 | 77-8 | 74:3 | 96-4 
SB Tinto. «na/dgneiah ca ceremonies 112-6 | 101-8 | 102-0 81-0 SORZIY Soe cre | sates oe 19°O omee cme 99-0 
Pa VONCOU VEL esa. sieve sn cinnceeite 115-8 | 102-8 | 107-9 | 86-3 | 81-0 | 86-5 | 112-9 | 84-9 $0.9 91-9 
Bb VictOrig. inah tomas ss oo see tba 118-9 | 107-7 | 107-9 | 80-6 | 85-1] 88-3 | 117-1 | 88-5 | 68-8 | 92-2 
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" FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JULY, 1951 
Bureau of Statistics 
=] 
a 
g 
S a) 
= € g 
3 = |38| 5 g 
: ° o |: a 7 aE) y 
Locality & & | & Fs ag | 25 2 3 
a} 2]: ES ee a eee 
oO ag © 3B go 5 a 
o8 | SB] US é 4 ‘ag |. & 3 
gy | ao] 8 3 BeBe ae feel |) 
ad | 3s | 83] s/o] om | GB] 24 | 34 
Colt Ee Bh i he a i ke & 2 
Be | 5R| §8/ a8 | S28] $2] BE | 8 | Sk 
4 na ca) = AQ oO faa) > oe} 
cts. cts cts cts cts. ets cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— f h 
Pe BE, Johns 5. fdas oc: ceranisieccdctce es [eooiee® 42-9 86-4 290) | aoeh 33-6 11-3 8-7 15-4 
P.E.1L.— g 
P= Charlotterowne ... See « asec s 30-0} 41-0] 77-3 | 16-0] 70-1] 34-2) 11:3 8-3 | 12-2 
— 
| Nova Scotia— g£ 
av EIAIMRE ais cesciaeie's ss cin cignicsevees 32-0 | 39-6 83-0 19-0 71-1 34-4 12-0 7-9 14-3 
. g 
: MSY ANEY...4 ce slalie ov deidara sig eens 29-6 | 39-1] 89-1] 20-0] 72-0) 35-4] 12-8] 8-2] 13-5 
. New Brunswick— g 
’ BM MonStot tices aeh serea cdexiances® 29-9 | 39-0] 84-8| 19-0] 70-2] 34-0] 12-0 8-1] 14-4 
g 
; G—Saint Jobn.. 05... ceceseeceseeess 31-4 | 39-7] 84-6] 20-0] 70-3] 34-2) 12-7} 7-9) 13-7 
Quebec— 
FE IGOWULI 6 ono cals ws nie dn wacion os 32-6 41-0 81-4 19-0 67-8 | 35-9 13-6 OD A Pe 
IS Montreal adder sosince odre dew sjsiervs 30-0 | 39-0] 84-4] 19-0] 67-0] 32-9} 11-3 Ta? | ilgsee 
G—Qushee. nckis sive ecgsnesceces sivas? 28-8 39-0 82-4 19-0 66-9 33-8 11-0 7-2 13-4 
10 —SHERDTOOKO oe acces este eniccescieaes 32-4 38-8 85-7 19-0 66-3 33-4 11-6 7-8 13-4 
Seo BBR IAGSC EMO TOe DOO Dior er 29-3 38-6 79:5 17-0 65-6 | 32-1 11-3 7:6 13-4 
12=T hree Riverais, «<-Wodecccmounes: 30-3 38-4 82-9 18-0 65-3 32-3 10-0 7-2 13-6 
Ontario— 4 
ek pt) SR Pee Oe ane ee 29-6 38-5 82-7 19-0 67-7 32-8 10-0 7-4 13-5 
PAW Orta AAI isis wigs aia wae owned ds 31-0 | 38-2 | 81-0 | 20-0} 67-7] 34-1] 12-0 7-3] 12-7 
g 
AG —Hoecminl tome nec cactus tettasisisieo3 28-1] 38-7] 80-9] 20-0] 69-0} 32-5] 11-3 7-5 | 18-2 
g 
FB —LOBdOOy oi a0 000. 9,08 Hs 05 Ca cus 29-6 | 38-8 79-4 19-0 68-6 | 32-4 11-3 7:5 13°3 
Ti—North Bayi vcrtivcys es c.ce cen sdens 29-0 | 39-1 84-6 19-0 69-9 | 32-5 11:3 7-9 14-0 
g 
TSSOP WE anc ns rccccccstiesccaccuise 28-2) 39-1 84-8 19-0 | * 68-9 33-3 11-3 7-5 13-1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie 30-1 38-7 85-5 | 21-0 68-7 | 32-9 12-0 7-6 13-5 
Oi — al DUES b vase spas ata Be akan iis es 30-0 | 38-9 84-1 21-0 69-5 33-1 11:3 8-0 14-1 
Peg) CLT eee Cee Cee Top 31-1 39-1 83-3 21-0 68-0 | 33-1 12-0 7:9 13-3 
gz 
Pee DODEO Utes sais atasinsle o:a/e7n,~'alerasi8'a 28-8 | 38-4] 82-3 | 20-5] 69-0 | 32-1) 11-3 7-4 | 12-8 
g 
WV AMCLBOE ai. Reishee a camels 2scinrelnte o's 28-1 38-2 | 80-7} 21:0 | 68-4] 32-9 11-3 7:8 13:8 
Manitoba— 
Ree Pera iso 055 Gis oe,8;0 a:9:510 001059008 30-3 40-5 77°5 19-0 66-1 33-9 12-4 7-5 13-1 
QE—WIMipeg..c- oc cesececccreciseves 29-8 | 39-2] 77-7] 20-0 66-8 | 33-4 14-0 7-1 12-6 
Saskatchewan— £ 
26—Moose Jaw...--.scescsssceccscses 29-1 39-3 69-5 | 20-0 65-6 | 32-8 12-8 7-2 12-2 
QT—Regina.......ccccecccesssevcses .-| 29°8 | 39-9 69-8 19-0 65-3 34-1 12-8 7:3 12-9 
28—Saskatoon........ssesecescovses ..| 30:0] 41-3 71:3 19-0 | 66-0 | 32-8 12-0 7-0 12-7 
Alberta— 
2O—Calgary.......-.2cccceescccccece 31-1 41-0 | 76-1 19-0 67-4 | 32-6 12-0 7-2 12-9 
30—Drumbeller.........-.ssesseceves 33-4 | 41-9 73°7 20-0 68-1 34-0 12-0 7:8 13-6 
g : 
31—Edmonton...... 5 deste avidsted sae) lee tt yal-8 73:3 18-0 68-0 | 33-4 11-2 7-2 12-8 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert........--.0.eeee+s: 36:5 | 44-2 | 84:3] 27-0 | 72:4] 34-3 | 14-0 8-2 | 13-7 
CEES? let ee ee eet atlieissiaae ce 34-7 | 438-6] 81-6] 22-0 68-7 | 34-0 16-0 7-6 12-8 
g 
HA Vanoouvetnnedneraieexeamyrorsil 82-0 39-3 80-4 19-0 70-9} 32:8 13-9 7:3 12-6 
35—Victoria........ ian cee Sel ME oie 33-2 | 40-6| 83-7] 21-0 | 70-6] 33-9 13-9 7:6 12-9 


, 


8 oz, package 


| Corn flakes, 


S] 
—] 
o 


& 


—————E——E ee _ 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PKICES OF STAPLE 


Canned o 
Vegetables Ss ra 
3 2 & 
= ‘=| 5.5 2 vm 
" ks we) aa a7 ae co; 
Locality ga $ g Be g 3 E oP 
ses) 2 |sgul es | ad | ge 
aS oe Sia) ges ioe mr} 
B AY iS) [ea] fo) Ay 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— 
I= St) JOHNS hice vas asstessste’s 25:9 | 22-4] 24-0] 14-0] 12-0] 40-0 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown........... 24-3 | 20-9 22-0 15-2 12-3 18-3 
Nova Scotia— 
ee ELITE ARI ss ctctetescratereisteetere tiarexe 24-4] 20-5] 20-1 15-7 | 11-2 | 29-3 
eae SV CONEY 5 icf ais sins wise 'etingners 24-6 20-1 20°5 13-6 11-2 27-0 
New Brunswick— 
B—MORCCOR G2 isis ences aee 24-3 20:3 18-7 14-6 11-0 23-5 
6—Saint John...........0...-| 24:0 19-6 19-2 15-3 11-5 22-6 
Quebec— 
1—CBiCOWHO. oc ce ee 24-3 23-2 19:0 15:3 10-3 30-8 
8—Montreal.. ........005006+ 23-2 19-2 18-0 15-3 9-7 33-2 
G—QiebeGs ces ones aemtaneee 23-8 21-0 17-4 14-7 10-3 22-2 
10—Sherbrooke.............. 24-8 22-7 18-9 15-8 10-0 29-4 
Ni Sorellst. cBiapes os cesta ars 21-1 19-8 17-1 14-4 10-9 39-4 
12—Three Rivers............. 23-5 20-1 19-0 14-2 9-5 28-4 
Ontario— 
NS —GCorn wal Piaw «oc wereielesarseies 25°2 20-6 18-4 13-3 10-8 35-9 
14—Fort William............, 25:3 20-0 19-1 15-9 10-6 53-1 
D5 — EL RINUTONG ee oe visemes 24-4 19-2 18-1 16-1 9-7 46-8 
NG—Londons. sec since tesa cues 23-6 | 19-9 | 19-3 14-6 9-5 | 46-3 
AI—NOrtht Bays vies <occuwest 24-2 20-1 19-0 15-1 9-2 38-8 
IB —OTtA WA: deco sh vscriet gies 25-1} 21-0 | 18-2] 14-4 9-5 | 38-6 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 25°60). 20: 0Mine cents 13-5 | 11-7} 40-0 
20— Sudbury < cpepecciseis we dak eires 26-5 20-9 17-9 14-1 10-1 39-0 
QA — TAM MINS, ie esis careless 23-3 20-8 19-6 15-1 11-5 40-1 
BoE OLOULO eas qnairoencaeines 23-5 19-6 17-6 15-9 10-6 45-8 
23 —WADGSOL aisiacrerawse an craig tee 22-2 | 20-5 | 19-6] 14-9 9-2 | 46-1 
Manitoba— 
24— Brandon. 2 .cacsidssceclese| 2074 oben ie 20sqs |e) Lo=4ale oft 7nl ee 0) 
25—WInNIPe P00 e eee sce cele 25-6 | 20-9] 20-3 | 14-8 9-6 | 48-6 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw............... 28-2] 19-2] 21-0] 14-7} 11-1] 45-0 
Di ROLINE, i oielais/s sie, aeeingie Se 30:0 | 19-6] 21-8] 15-9 | 12-5 | 48-4 
28—Saskatoon................ 30-6 19-1 | 21-2 17-0 | 18:2 | 48-1 
Alberta— 
BO ORIG ANY fos c cine eaereie At orate 20:3 | 17-9] 20-2 |) 15-9} 11-7} 39-2 
30—Drumbheller.............. 30-8 | 18:4] 21-2] 16-0 | 12-6] 53-3 
31—Edmonton................ 30-5 | 18-9] 21-4] 15-7] 12-0] 45-2 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert............ 27-7 | 19-6 | 16-9 | 17-4] 10-3] 61-9 
Seem LPB ale wie, orn w/a we quent 27-1) 20-2] 22-8} 17-2] 11-5] 62-9 
m m 
34— Vancouver 25-1] 18-7 | 14-4] 15:3 8-4] 56:3 
F j m m y 
35—Victoria 24-9 | 17-2 | 16-1 | 16-5 9-5 1 59-5 


Prunes, bulk or in bag, 
per lb. 


k 
28-5 
k 
25-0 
k 
29-2 
28-7 
k 
29-9 
k 
26-9 
26-8 


seedless, bulk or in 


Raisins, Australian, 
bag, per lb. 


fc} 
+ 
a 


oa cis 
m 


25-2 


23-9 


Source: Dominion 
Gq 
2 Pe 
g -N 
65 ho 
aS | o Bo 
S30 | os | on 
On Ss 20 
eo ee 
8 a 2 tes £8 
a0- o Ox 
ao | be SS) 
ae | #28} ¢2 
fo.) 4 i 
cts. cts. cts. 
49:5 -Peeensts 62-4 
46-5 35-9 | 55-7 
38-4 28-9 | 54-8 
41-4 31-9 54-6 
35-7 | 29-7 | 58-0 | 
38-7 28-5 | 54-8 
41-1 28-5 60-5 
35-4 25-4 53-5 
35-7 27-4 56-0 
38-7 27-9 55-1 
37-5 27-0 51-5 
38-4 27-6 53-1 
33-6 27-4 51-1 
35-4 29-7 55-6 
36-6 28-2 49-6 
31-5 26-6 | 48-7 
36:3 2823 manors 
33-0 26-0 49-2 
34-2 30-0 50-6 
37-2 27-5 51-5 
40-8 33-4 52-7 
31:5 25-0 47-5 
37-8 27-1 50-8 
t 
44-1 26-6 69-2 
p t 
38-4 | 25-5 | 67-4 
t 
37-5 | 28-4] 69-8 
t 
36-0 29-5 Wg 
39-0 | 34-8 | 68-9 
t 
35-4 30°3 i 
34-8 | 30-2 — 
39-3 | 27-6 | 70-4 
t 
42-3 | 27-5 | 69-3 
t 
41-7] 32-8] 72-0 + 
p t 
32-7] 20-6 | 64-1 , 
p t 
29-4 | 21-9] 68-8 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 


bone-in. (b) Short,ribroast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JULY, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 


or 
60 
a 8 g x 
. ugar a F Babee 
s ee ea i. ofr Be 
: a fa io} 32 Gs} 
ScahWenle ech Ge-hes, | 8 | #2 
Locality emia Ii cate Ves Sai sectors 8 ; 
os oN as 3 eo aA ® Le o 3 
EN) Emo) HQ a 50 gq. 26 =i) Og 
B19 ea pat Bo ys =O a= KS) fo 
am Be naa a8 Ba gr Qe Be Sikes 
o6 Eo aS) es =6 t& 6 73 46 35 
ga aa 5a pans) oA 2 $a, oo £2 
o ° Lal jo) oO i=} — 
Ay = 6) oO al e) a 4 —Q 
cts cts cts cts. cts ct ti $ $ 
Newfoundland— — s ag (eis 
Feb: DOMINATE occa cc ce cc eetiee ¢ 48-1 49-6 40-4 Lay Vas afeteees 115-1 BB sd ol gates sors 20-86 
P.E.1L.— v 
| 2—Charlottetown...........s.eeee- 23-0 44-5 38-3 13-2 13-0 120-4 BOB) Ne cine sca 15-75 
. Nova Scotia— 
ee EUAN IAS, Corwaiiade oe vik Wie a eis at < 24-2 43-4 36-2 123 13-1 114-4 top el AR eas aps 17-50 
f Ames CANON Ge in chars a Saves oss oieho nis 6 16:6 23+1 49-1 35:8 12-8 13-2 112-8 BOT Wccaeaas 12°35 
New Brunswick— 
Dire MON OUOM . 9. crs: arare.sisalare(olecela.oiee%sieis 24-2 41-7 36-3 13-0 13-1 112-4 49590 es ce cers 16-75 
| Ge SANG OLN Se ae civic o's striatccae.s che. sie 23-8 43-9 36-8 12-4 12-9 112-2 OG. Vigra ctes 18-00 
. Quebec— : Vv 
ry POGOe aces ce ot ces es Cap alse a0 o.alen 52-6 38-4 13-0 12-6 119-7 59-2 2780 Ne scenes 
Bae Mon Grealcsteects oc cle sitn.s/ cn etme eae 21-4 42-2 32-9 11:8 12-2 109-9 56-3 2600 Nace ranee 
O=-Ouehedse. aeichy vera a's octet e.0.cle/te.s 22-2 46-5 34°6 12-3 12-2 114-2 56-9 26°00) hc taree 
: TO=BHErbrOOKO san eewesty weve es ve aes 22-9 41-4 33-8 12-1 12-7 111-6 58-4 SUMAN Naess ores: 
PES SOPEL a oeat aciilarda sie cn ivss micinialp sen 21-6 42-0 33-5 11:8 11-6 110-3 54-8 DOTOU Wate ae 
|. 12—Three Rivers.............-+.+0.- 23-9 43-9 34-4 12-4 12-4 111-2 56-1 2650 ll ravine es 
Ontario— 
1S—Corpwalll . o. darsacine = sirswiaisie'o'sie eee 22-3 38-8 32-6 12-7 12-5 114°3 55-8 Ze) | tascam 
14—Fort William). . 6.025 ccaeeccwnces 22-8 41-2 36-1 13-6 13-7 105-8 53-9 2677) | oemesat 
ee 
15—Hamilton.............. or oe 22-8 35-7 32-7 12-4 13-6 106-4 A5-5 PDO ieee seats 
Ip==LondGa ss canned «Santee crains 22+1 39-5 32-8 12-7 13-1 106-6 55-6 25750). cen 
= 
Di—N OLEH ES Vou ya aratarerstetecarerntusyovele efels PIER Mee 33-0 13-7 14:1 119-6 55-5 2660 Woe oeasek 
TO COTEA WE os dn oo ale sera nas Kin eine 5 oe 22-3 41-8 33-0 12-3 13-1 109-0 54-8 26° D0) lie aees 
19—Sault Ste. Marie......... © oisier since 22-8 37-9 34-9 12-8 12-9 104-3 56-1 Dis DOE Seren aate 
Pc Le a ee 22-7 38-1 34-8 13-2 13-3 101-8 55-2 2742) Necmtetstare 
Si TiS oo ese Ge duce cc uce cence 23-0 42-6 34-2 13-3 14-2 107-3 54-5 20600 eas ease 
Tok OFORUO fave ects eas obec esinne 21-9 39-2 31-9 11-9 12-8 104-5 54-5 VO Tg Beem rtects 
2S = WARGSOY sue ete casts «22.5/sivecia'08 6's 21-9 40-1 32-8 12-5 13-5 102-4 54-8 28260 Wests asa 
Manitoba— 
PE BEANO sean ahed ania cea oe - 25-4 45-4 36-8 15-0 15-6 108-1 Dasa i\llajertertare rs 17-00 
SO—WIDNIPEL G pse.ewink cide ca eacace as 24-0 43-6 34-8 14-9 15-8 100-0 DO* ba eees vars 18-45 
Saskatchewan— 
26 — M0006 LAW oie. sise-sacsdececesccns 26-0 42-5 37-0 14-0 15-1 100-4 Dare Laetnsteidn’ 15-50 
mI sitio: sia nolo test Sisal were a 24-9 43-9 38-5 14:3 15:1 105-9 ae © eae 16-50 
Bee SASKATOON «sn dinss accede ssc nenes 23-8 48-3 36°5 14-7 15-4 101-8 OLD Nh. victors won 15-65 
Alberta— 
ANY a aga: <i cls! srole eceiaiata «ala. ofois/6 24-4 41-2 37-5 13-7 14-6 102-¢ OSU eam eeken 13-00 
BO TARDE OCLs cates cise sels aia vier ee 25-5 44-7 38:9 13-9 15-1 105-0 BoeOi IK wees sew crestor es 
Bee ic TOTCON ots alse a. o's) s'arete iets wiaie'siwie 24-7 42-9 35-6 13-5 14-9 108-8 BOS een 8-20 
British Columbia— 
BD ae RIDCAECODOLE, py x ove able wiagasie'ed 24-9 42-8 37°3 13-1 14-4 105-9 BAB ca wid ae 19-75 
See DEAL EME oi aieta Wiel tis: sis\e 2 alee’ ¢ainjave ers 25-1 43°8 35-0 13-5 14-9 102-6 B28 hescekecs 17-25 
BA SVANCONVEDS acisjcidisnicis's eee adenine 22-6 36-1 32-8 11-8 13-4 98-1 (V5 al ieee 18-22 
Peet AOPONGED sie sisye:si5idrs a: fx: oiw's/p\o.ei6'6\s 22-6 39-3 32-3 12-5 13-9 103-2 GOB WG he a 19-37 


(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0c. per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package and bulk. 
(m) 15 02 Sd (n) Mixed—California and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 23 04. tin, (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. 
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TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Price 
: riited Dec. July July July July June July July 
Commodities Per | 4941 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1951 | 1951 | 1951 
Reale sirloiniatea Kkanacenc eee sedate: lb. 120-7 | 157-7 176-7 | 244-1 | 260-9 | 362-1] 385-5 108-4 
Bes round steak. d.pn. 101 eaves lb. 125-7 170-9 193-2 | 270-5 | 290-7 |) 402-1 427-6 102-2 
Beef rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 178-7 202-6 270-0 291-7 398-5 419-8 96-7 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... lb. 132-7 164-1 188-7 279-2 313-2 459-2 484-5 78-5 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ Ib. 136-7 170-6 | 195-5 | 300-9 | 349-2 | 525-4] 557-6 76-1 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. lb. 139-3 174-6 175-1 256-2 318-3 453-8 472-8 82-1 
Lamb, leg roast. . ee pele LS 109-9 | 167-6} 165-1 229-9 | 272-2 | 324-6 | 361-0 103-1 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... Ib. 125-3 161-5 172-9 | 223-7 | 241-0 | 260-7 | 289-7 76-8 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off.. aly be 127-0 | 163-8 177-4 | 239-4 | 271-9] 317-9] 346-9 65°9 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... lb, 132-3 161-8 180-9 220-4 234-9 216-8 223-7 84-6 
Lard, pure, package Sede eane'diererw are aie tes lb. 151-3 177-2 242-1 239-5 192-1 280-1 273-8 30°5 
Shortening, package fa nossosuvac there Lbs 134-7 140-3 216-0 211-1 221-5 276°3 273°5 39°6 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, Large, carton....... doz. 156-4 148-4 151-0 182-4 } 201-7 | 2381-3 | . 257-9 80-6 
MT eete sod chins. Rite ben face Vater eaten qt. 111-0 114-7 139-4 159-6 164-2 | 178-9 178-9 19-5 
Butter, creamery, prints weiss Siig weet lb. 140-5 161-2 205-1 261-2 226-7 249-9 251-0 68-3 
Cheese, Diam, milk, 4b. Sodseenevec pkg. 174-6 167-8 179-6 218-5 226-7 246-1 249-1 33-4 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped Rte, Mae Ib. 106-5 106-3 107-9 150-8 165-1 183-9 185-5 11-8 
Flour, all purpose: s.ii0.s scence os Selly bs 127-3 124-2 124-2 184-8 221-2 227-2 227-2 7-6 
Rolled Oats, package... 2.50.08 «roe lb. 112-0 | 114-0] 131-4 150-4 155-2 | 200-7 199-2 13-2 
GomulMakes, S/07% 0). sacks csoosieea pkg. 101-1 100-0 | 106-5 158-7 163-0 182-5 | 183-6 17-1 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s...........--. tin 129-9 138-7 171-7 | 252-8 | 192-5 | 229-7 | 237-2 25-5 
TECTIA SHA Tey AB n> aac eeinen aon aan naede tin 117-5 | 121-7 133-3 152-5 145-8 | 157-9 159-4 20-4 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 oz............ tin 128-3 133-6 148-7 197-3 186-7 177-5 177°5 19-6 
Beans tary. ccosidis op oadaeee Monee n are lb. 129-4 137-3 180-4 | 296-1 | 260-8 | 3805-4 | 305-4 15-2 
Onions COOKE cient «suit. te emi Rate lb. 108-2 165-3 187-8 | 255-1 | 200-0 | 171-9 | 202-1 10-7 
Potatoes; No. TU, tables. Gece cncnt oe a 10 lbs. 89-9 | 210-7 | 204-3 | 260-2} 210-8 | 134-3 180-1 40°5 
Pruves: balk orin bag..<.. 664 65.5005 lb. 115-8 139-5 176°3 174-6 187-7 248-5 250°3 28-8 
Raisins, seedless bulk or in bag lb. 104-0 127-8 164-2 143-0 128°5 163-9 167-9 25-3 
Oranges, California.............. all) doz. 132-5 160-4 125-6 122-5 149-7 150-0 133-7 36-9 
WOMNONS miebs turssttcatiis aie a acs Pee tema ael 3 doz.| 111-3 145-5 13°-5 | 137-2 143-7 174-7 174-7 28-5 
Jay BULAW DEITY,» LO O%vatsicheee sate ares jar 111:3 126-6 149-8 152-8 147-3 166-0 166-6 29°3 
Pasehesy 1bOges j.ncaacs oe sbabemee tod tin 101-5 | 106-6] 131-0} 154-8 142-1 152-7 | 154-0 23-4 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz............. jar 118-3 131-8 138-4 148-0 142-1 154-7 155-5 21-2 
Wort Syrup, 2 bam ase. Senate eeertee tin 138-0 | 164-7 178-1 192-1 179-3 | 201-4 | 201-9" 35-0 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 132-3 147-7 149-2 150-8 194-9 202-6 13-0 
Sugar yellow, in branded package.... . lb. 131-3 134-9 150-8 154-0 155-6 204-3 210-5 13-6 
Coffee, medium quality in bag........ lb. 141-6 | 182-5 146-7 182-8 | 188-8} 312-4 | 313-2 108-1 
Meas DSc AD iascut ate Hoss oe cabs ore pkg. 145-2 131-6 | , 149-3 174-1 176-5 | 185-1 185-4 53-9 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to July 1951 Prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-JULY, 1950-1951; 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Cum Cem: Ta Ren Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- : 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working Rae 
Month Month Days Teme 

1951* 
LEU TEERESY Serer cle rare ae orcas Ole ake PIE ND 17t 17 6, 253t 6, 253 16, 763 0-02 
GD RUA een ee tite natin ener cnrare 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
March Miah css aihit. teat atetas tated eis 22 27 4,455 4,754 15,135 0-02 
Borilthage si.9 cys cre sievaaioa havdimncten’ » 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
Migivigstere cattle sloanlattvn'e Savtoriziis » 31 39 5,772 6,560 34,902 0-04 
DUNS wee Aetet, Sovtchleorenh: cama sata « 40 52 12,993 13,641 128,150 0-15 
AN SR aAG MOA Cohan ote tem anode 15 32 5, 652 9,470 | 119,413 0-14 
Cumulative totals.......... 154 41,899 342,914 0-06 

1950 
JALUAEVitwate ss. bistereticke 2 iNet eters. « 9f 9 2,381t 2,381 38, 588 0-04 
OD EUAITV aN tC ich» » Renee cierien 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
Marche twen,. S62. pRennoas «ck assis 3 14 22 4,620 5,600 25,041 0-03 
Palievg Shrerhers oan eRe ten eee oe 13 24 2,081 2,869 15,202 0-02 
IM Sivee Revie meer men Te cinks diame eran 18 28 3,733 4,491 24,471 0-03 
ADs Stone ates dee CO eT cne 18 27 1,699 2,767 29, 692 0-03 
Jyh. Sets Sea ReN wii tents armas 19 34 4,941 6,394 50, 880 0-06 
Cumulative totals........... 102 22,508 208,815 0-03 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Informa- 
tion as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1951 () 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 


Establish- 


ments 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1951 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Packing plant workers, 
Brantford and 
Burford, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


Clothing factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper bag factory workers, 
Morrisburg, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— - 


Wood products factory 
workers, 
Hespeler, Ont. 


Plywood factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Dry battery factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Foundry and machine shop 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Radiator factory workers, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 


Sewing machine factory 
workers, 


St. Johns, P.Q. 


Automotive parts factory 
workers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 
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Time Loss 
in Man- 
Workers | Working 

Days 

290 145 
98 500 
29 100 
35 700 
18 100 
25 525 
118 2,400 
50 1,000 
60 700 
2,100 44,000 
100 600 


Commenced June 27; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; termi- 
nated July 3; return of workers 
pending reference to conciliation; 
indefinite, increase in wages 
granted. 


Commenced May 2 and 7; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours and other 
changes; terminated July 10; nego- 
tiations; compromise. F 


Commenced June 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reinstatement of a 
worker, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
July 6; negotiations; compromise 


Commenced June 29; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 7; alleged discri- 
mination in dismissal of 9 workers; 
terminated by July 138; negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Commenced June 19; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 24; for increased 
wages and cost-of-living bonus; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 11; for payment of 
time and one-half for hour between 
6 and 7 a.m. following reference to 
arbitration; unterminated. 


Commenced June 6; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
improved seniority, and revision 
of job timing following reference 
to conciliation and arbitration; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 7; alleged slow- 
down pending decision of arbitra- 
tion board re maintenance of new 
production schedule; terminated 


July 10; return of workers pending 
award of board re certain timing 
operations; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1951 (*) 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation ——__—____—_——| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1951—Concluded 


Structural steel fabricators, 2 255 2,400 |Commenced June 28; for a new agree- 
London and ment covering both plants pro- 
Port Robinson, Ont. viding for increased wages, 40-hour 


week, union shop, extension of 
vacation plan, and pay for addi- 
tional statutory holidays; termi- 
nated July 16; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; in- 


tat he definite. 
Shipbuilding— (3) 
Shipyard workers, 1 330 2,100 |Commenced June 20; for a new agree- 
Saint John, N.B. ment providing for increased wages, 


cost-of-living escalator clause, pay- 
ment for statutory holidays, union 
security and changes in working 
conditions, following reference to 
conciliation and a commissioner; 
terminated July 10; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 

Miscellaneous Products— 


Chrome furniture factory 1 3 3 |Commenced June 19; for a union 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated July 3; conciliation; 
compromise. 
CoNnsSTRUCTION— . 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 1 250 5,000 |Commenced June 1; for a new agree- 
Sydney, Glace Bay, ment providing for increased wages; 
New Waterford and unterminated. 
North Side, N.S. 
TRADE— 
Glass jobbers, 2 44 310 |Commenced June 12; for a union 
Hamilton, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated July 
6 and 13; negotiations and return of 
workers; compromise. 
SeRvice— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics, etc., t 13 100 |Commenced June 9; for guaranteed 
Toronto, Ont. . weekly wage for mechanics; ter- 
minated by July 14; partial return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1951 
Mrninc— (4) 
Gold miners and millworkers, 1 1,675 32,000 |Commenced July 9; for a union agree- 
Timmins, Ont. ment providing for increased wages 


and check-off; unterminated. 


MANUFACTURING— 


Rubber and Its Products— (5) : 
Rubber factory workers, 1 1,384 700 |Commenced July 10; for increased 


Hamilton, Ont. wages; terminated July 10; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 


Dress factory workers, 1 25 205 |Commenced July 19; for increased 
Louiseville, P.Q. wages, piece rates; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— : ' 
Planing and box factory 1 103 250 |Commenced July 5; for union recogni- 
workers, Digby, N. 5. tion and agreement; terminated 


July 7; conciliation and return of 
workers pending settlement; in- 


definite. 
Plywood factory workers, 1 130 975 |Commenced July 23; for a union 
Quesnel, B.C. agreement providing for increased 


wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1951 (+) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Establish- 
ments 


Number Involved 


Workers 


Time Loss 

in Man- 

Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing 


Lumber mill workers, 
Bathurst, N.B. 


Metal Products— 
Axle forgers and turners, 
Trenton, N.S. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, etc.— 
Oilrefinery workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Plastic products factory 
workers, London, Ont. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, pipefitters, ~ 
steamfitters, etc., 
New Westminster 
Vancouver, B.C. 


and 


Electricians, apprentices 
and helpers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Kamloops, Kelowna, 
Penticton, Vernon, B.C. 


Labourers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


'TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers, 
Hull, P.Q. 


Air Transport— 
Pilots, mechanics, etc., 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


9 
4 


54. 


58 


125 


(8) 
90 


235 


400 


1,000 


200 


125 


60 


58 


250 


450 


5, 600 


12, 000 


2,000 


375 


275 


550 


During July, 1951—Concluded 


Commenced July 30; alleged discri- 
mination in lay-offs and promo- 
tions, for dismissal of a foreman and 
reinstatement of a worker to former 
job; unterminated. 


Commenced July 3; interpretation of 
“continuous operation’? in axle 
department; terminated July 9; 
return of workers pending reference 
to conciliation; indefinite. 


Commenced July 4; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
closed shop, and extension of 
vacation plan, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
July 21; conciliation and negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


Commenced July 25; alleged diseri- 
mination in dismissal of 4 workers 
during negotiations for a union 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced July 10; dispute re city 
boundaries and paid travelling time 
following reference to_ conciliation 
board; work resumed July 30 at all 
but two establishments; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced July 16; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and pay by the week following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 16; for a new agree- 
ment providing tor increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 24; protesting lay- 


off of labourers without cause; 
terminated July 26; conciliation and 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 27; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
retroactive to Feb. 15, 1951 (expiry 
date of agreement), overtime rates 
after 9 hours per day, and union 
shop following reference to concilia- 
tion board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 5; for reinstatement 
of a pilot dismissed for alleged 
unsatisfactory safety record; ter- 
minated July 17; negotiations and 
return of workers pending reference 
to Board of Inquiry; indefinite. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on i i in~ 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. reports {r01 Date a ee 
: (?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 

fo) termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(3) 280 indirectly affected; (4) 391 indirectly affected; (5) 239 indirectly affected; (*) 20 indirectly 


affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1951, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


bo 2 
e| 2 2 | #3 
B|2 ag | 83 
B| 4 je [28 
Ki =] a = es 
A) S| #| . |O3,) 32 
Cause o a 3 = te} s al 5 § z 
E a/8/2| 8 |ex8) £8 é 
Sia) Bl] oi 2| ses? 22) ./8)3) 8 
2) Gla] 8]/ e/a lsszl go} Si giel sige 
&|8)a/8)4a| 8 (SEs 8] 2) 8) s] 8] s 
4 jie | 2 | a | ja = Bl&lal] Pp a 
Prime Movers (engines, shaftings, belts, etc.)|....| 1 1 1 3 
WoremonMachines acters... a adeites cots « cctdls «dh ots lnc ccla coe t es SP ie! s| y} 
Hoisting Apparatus (elevators, conveyors, etc.)}....}....|... Ce et a | rh 
Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, 

EEMIOSLVOS RCLCH) Pa hee onic croe eg occ uta hieie onl ound eters saepal o 8 | 10 51 
Falling against or being struck by objects........ paacieeieseasee 1 1 9 
HMAMINSIODIEGIAS facie naan aS te deine faletinaoe mec ES Tl fl {Cat HD | ee? 33 
andlmg of Objects. -acacccdete veenes tans woo, ea | oH ae | al eee 1 
BUOOIG Merrie patter tas Pe cca dit Seine lente sus Siaces Ste th ae cee hates) el ie BS dal |i 2in leerriesey CRIES (GOtoch ene Re GRC letctekioc 
Moving Trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc......... Ran eee 8 7 101 
PATS averse im wala oe siege Sle ei ais Bike ohana: he bale oe | tc Re Gna 2 
AMIS OL TANSONSS ars a akivee baa ate occ che aioe 8 Fret S29 By Shea 37 
Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, 

lightning, cave-ins, etc.)..............-0e0e00. 2 2) 19 8 Siete. 5 5 Dee ae 53 
Total, Second Quarter—1951............ 17 }.23 4] 46 | 39 | 35 12 70 | 13 SOlees to 299 
Total, Second Quarter—1950............ 22 | 35 | 2) 451] 64] 30 17 42 | 14 QBi|iase aye 296 


TABLE H-2._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1951 


Industry Naid.| P| N.s. | N.B.| P.Q. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta, 
BAUS ECU CUTE wee Serr rete art Beason kas A dda a Mee Ss oy [nko oll aca’sareralll @ratec ees 3 7 1 3 p. 
MEG RIALS ot, cB ane eo ER we SRN a «Oh ie eie's of Hesse’ owed 3 Cle Sosa) Mescm eA ation 
BRIBNIe ANC. TTADDING 3c 4c Ne wiraniell\saidyerti sie ceva’ DM concer daremen iaxteeat cad eke Live ctecctl cle wc cis 
MANE ANC QUATT YING. sen asics dh slice dees loose es 3 2 9 13 i peat 10 
UPAR TE Cor hh) og Ge eee ee (Ree (eee 3 2 4 PO es tines 1d (eee 
SONA LBIICEONM Set ey. tice at ssrce inves aise | Gsarocics |e wie i's flew.o.ncaie 3 a 10 3 PD earned 
Electricity, Gas, Water Production 
Cinta LTS obol livia ats Go eee ep eel Gee ae) Daren (eee eae 2 1 5 h DF Seti 2 
‘Transportation, Storage and Com- 
MVUUNICRELOUS as ataieasteitncisiaseacieieste | = 2 || svereraors 2 2 18 22 4 4 2 
TAG OBS CO CD eo ree GO ORCC oe) AEEIEE| RENCE (REE [enn e 2 Be eoee crelllteiatoes 4 
Bos OO yd Ae RISO E CORO] DORE OE] CREED EEE eee il CO Le Soe eee ieee 
er A eee TN TERY porters il had. bellters orate e Belts canes 7 sy fad ee ae 1 4 
55 12 ll 24 


B.G, | Yt rotal 


HalsPe Sag 17 
14s eee 23 
Sul lerateerate 4 
al Geaced 46 
LON erste. 39 
9 1 35 
ne Sey oe 12 
13 1 70 
S| etemiaes 13 
eraigictAa| eae atotee 4 
a ilceatetete 36 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


to members of trade unions 
and labour organizations 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


to the 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


including 


THE FiFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


For Cc Per 
Only Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF 10 OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


The regular edition of the LABouR GAZETTE contains information on all 
matters of current interest in the field of labour, on economic and social 
conditions in Canada and other countries, on labour legislation in all the 
Provinces, and on all activities of the International Labour Organization. 


The fiftieth anniversary edition of the Lasour GAZETTE is a 
volume worth keeping. Attractive in appearance and well 
illustrated, it tells the story of the labour movement in Canada 
since 1900 and describes the evolution of Canada’s economy 
and the progress of social justice and security in our country. 


The price of the special edition is fifty cents per copy, but subscribers will 
receive it without extra cost as part of their subscription. 


Members of trade unions and labour organizations may receive the LABOUR 
Gazette for twelve months, including the anniversary number, by sending 
50 cents—at once—for each subscription for a group of 10 or more, to the Circula- 
tion Manager, Department of Labour. This offer will hold good only so long as 
copies of the special number are available. 


The blank form on the last page of this issue may be used. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually. 1949 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Price, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948— 
Contains text of federal and provincial labour 
laws. Prics, $2. 
Copies of 1937 consolidation with annual sup 
plements to 1946. Free ON APPLICATION 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 32 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1949. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the Labour 
Gazette— 
September, 1950. A review of the progress of 
labour and industry in Canada during the 
half century. Price, 50 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1950 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreements Studies— 
Reprinted from the Lasour GazErTe. 
No. 10—Primary Textile Industry. 
No. 11—Canadian Meat Packing Industry. 
No. 12—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1949, by 
Industry. 
No. 13—Office Workers in Canada. 
No. 14—)\ Chemical Products Industry 


No. 15—{ and Tobacco Industry. 
Price, 10 cents. 
Seasonal Variations of Employment in 
Canada— 


Studies on Particular Industries. 
No. 2—Agricultural Implements Industry, 
1948. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the LaBsour Gazerre. 
Pricer, 10 cents. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1949— 

Reprinted from the Lasour GaAzerte. 

Price, 10 cents. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 

Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man. 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 

Electricians. 

Machinists and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Painters. 

Plasterers. 

The Printing Trades. 

Plumbers. 

Sheet Metal Workers. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts”— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


International Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
mendations of 1937, August, 1946. Prick, 
10 cents. 


Memorandum on Electric Are Welding, 1946— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December 1930). Price, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerre. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuitics— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, ete. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C.s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C, 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Co-operation Works Here. 
Metcrs, Motors and Men. 
Teamwork in Industry. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


(Published monthly.) 


Bulletins of Industrial Relation Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-17—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1948. 

Pricer, 10 cents each. 


Provincia! Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1950 (Mimeographed). 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
A comparison of provincial laws. November, 
1950 (Mimeographed). FREE ON ApPLI- 


CATION. 

Internationa! Labour Conventions and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 


Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed). FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Orrawa—Epmonp Cuiouttrr, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1951. 


That's what I asked the Government Annuity representative. 


I was trying to balance the family books at the time and told him 
that, like most home-makers, I had so many places to spend my pay- 
checks, my account was zero at the end of each month. 


sehbhe ate 


He showed me a simple saving plan to provide an income in 
the future, that was as practical as a trip to the barber, and a plan 
which suited my budget. 

Before you say—'It’s a good idea, but I just can’t afford it’, talk 
it over with a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY representa- 
tive, or write for information. 


I’m glad I did! 


MILTON F. GREGG, Minister A. MacNAMARA, Deputy Minister 


CGaonadian Fovernment 


ANNUITIES 
Frovide tor Vg Sige 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, 9D 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


' 
. 
Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities, ' 
| 
' 
1 
| 


